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Descripcion  de  las  Indias  Occidentales  (Description  of  the    Doc.  570 
Western  Indies).    Madrid,  160L 

Chapter  XIII. 

The  Province  and  Government  of  Costa  Rica,  the  most  eastern 
of  the  Indies  of  the  North  and  Audiencia  of  Guatemala,  has  a 
length  East-West  of  ninety  leagues,  from  the  frontiers  of  Ve- 
ragua  to  those  of  Nicaragua,  upon  which  it  borders  on  the  North 
and  West.  There  are  in  it  two  settlements  {pueblos)  ;  it  is  a 
goodly  land,  with  many  evidences  of  gold  and  some  of  silver. 
One  of  the  settlements  is  the  town  (mlla)  of  Aranjues,^  five 
leagues  from  the  Chomes  Indians,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Nicoya.     The  city  of  Cartago,  forty  leagues  from  Nicoya  and 


"^ 


fanuel  M,  de  Peralta — Limites  de  Costa  Rica  y  Colombia.     Madrid, 
1890. 

*  Aranjuez,  or  Port  of  Rihera,  founded  by  the  Governor  of  Costa  Rica, 
Perafan  de  Ribera,  in  1568,  was  situated  upon  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  but 
outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Alcaldia  Mayor  of  Nicoya,  in  the  ter- 
ritory proper  of  Costa  Rica.  Herrera  did  not  have  before  him  the  de- 
marcation of  Costa  Rica  made  by  Philip  IT  in  1573,  and  does  not  make 
any  mention  of  Bsparza,  the  city  which  in  1578  took  the  place  of  that  of, 
Aranjuez  or  of  Bspiritu  Santo,  and  which  was  hardly  inferior  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  Cartago.  The  old  maps  do  not  locate  Aranjues  prop- 
erly. 


twenty  from  the  sea,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  Province,  has  a 
Port  and  landing-place  upon  the  South  Sea  and  upon  the  North 
Sea,  where  there  are  some  rivers  between  Nicaragua  and  Veragua, 
common  to  this  Government,  and  the  bays  of  San  Je:r6nimo  and 
of  Caribaco^  near  the  borders  of  Veragua. 

Doc.  571  JUAN  DE  LAET. 

L'Histoire  du  Nouveau  Monde  ou  Description  des  Indes 
Occidentales,  contenant  dix  huit  livres,  par  le  Sieur  Jean 
de  Laet  d'Anvers,  enrichi  de  nouvelles  tables  geogra- 
phiques  et  figures  des  animaux,  plantes  et  fruicts.  A 
Leyde,  chez  Bonaventure  et  Abraham  Elseviers,  Im- 
primeurs  ordinaires  de  I'Universite.     1640. 

(History  of  the  New  World  or  Description  of  the  Western 
Indies,  containing  eighteen  books,  by  Sieur  Jean  de  Laet  of  Ant- 
werp, enriched  with  new  geographical  charts  and  figures  of  ani- 
mals, plants  and  fruits.  Leyden,  printed  by  Bonaventure  and 
Abraham  Elseviers,  regular  printers  for  the  University) . 

The  Dutch  edition  was  in  1630  and  the  Latin  one  in  1633. 

Chaptkr  XXIL 

Limits  of  Costa  Rica,  Tozvns  and  Other  Matters.     Also  the 
Province  of  Nicoya. 

The  province  and  government  of  Costa  Rica  is  bounded  upon 
the  West  and  also  upon  the  North  by  Nicaragua;  upon  the  East- 
ern side  by  Veragua,  and  upon  either  coast,  on  the  North  and  on 
the  South,  it  is  shut  in  by  the  sea.  It  has  a  length  (if  the  ac- 
count of  Herrera  is  not  mistaken  in  this  particular)  of  ninety 
leagues,  from  the  extreme  limits  of  Nicaragua  Eastward  as  far  as 
Veragua;  and  a  width  of  never  more  than  forty  or  fifty.  The 
soil  is  fertile  and  is  not  lacking  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  as 
the  Spanish  believed  from  many  evidences  thereof. 

There  are  only  three  towns  that  are  more  than  straggling  vil- 
lages, inhabited  by  Spaniards,  in  this  province;  the  first  of  these 
being  Aranjuez,  which  is  reputed  to  belong  to  the  territory  of 
Nicoya  upon  the  borders  of  the  Indians  called  Chomes,  and  only 


five  leagues  distant  from  their  principal  villages  and  a  little  less 
from  the  South  Sea. 

The  other  is  the  tov^n  of  Cartago,  forty  leagues  from  Nicoya 
and  twenty  from  the  South  Sea.  It  is  nearly  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  two  oceans,  so  that  it  has  a  port  upon  each  one  of  them. 

The  third  is  called  Castro  de  Austria,  which  Herrera  has  marked 
upon  the  geographical  charts  without  having  made  any  mention 
of  it  or  scarcely  any.^ 

Nicoya  is  situated  between  the  borders  of  Nicaragua  and  of 
Costa  Rica,  forty-eight  leagues  from  the  town  of  Granada,  along 
the  South  Sea.  It  is  governed  by  the  deputy  of  the  Governor  of 
Nicaragua. 

Moreover,  in  the  territory  of  this  town  and  throughout  the 
extent  of  the  Province  of  Nicoya,  as  also  in  the  Island  of  Chira, 
which  is  eight  leagues  from  the  mainland  of  Nicoya,  to  the  juris- 
diction of  which  it  is  subject,  there  are  at  present  many  savages 
besides  who  are  tributary  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

Formerly  this  section  was  under  the  Audiencia  of  Panama, 
but  in  the  year  1576  it  was  joined  to  Costa  Rica,  while  it  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  deputy  from  Nicaragua  in  temporal  matters  and 
by  a  vicar  of  the  Bishop  of  Nicaragua  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  It 
has  a  small  port  upon  the  South  Sea.^ 

"■Castillo  de  Austria,  founded  by  Juan  de  Estrada  Ravago  in  1560,  at 
the  Port  of  San  Jeronimo,  Bay  of  ^orobaro  or  Alnuirante. 

'  See  Peralta  :  Costa  Rica  y  Colombia,  p.  32  or  48 ;— "Demarcation  and 
Division  cf  the  Indies."  The  incorporation  of  Nicoya  with  Costa  Rica 
took  place  in  1573,  but  it  was  not  then  a  finality.  In  1529  it  was  added 
to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  always  formed  a  part  and  fol- 
lowed the  vicissitudes  of  the  Audiencia  of  Guatemala.  Since  1825  it  has 
belonged  to  Costa  Rica. 


In  this  neighborhood  there  was  in  ancient  times  a  Spanish 
colony  called  Bruselas,  which  must  have  been  abandoned  later, 
since  there  are  now  no  signs  of  it  left.^ 

There  are  those,  and  among  them  Lopez  Vaz,  the  Portuguese, 
who  assert  that  the  Province  of  Costa  Rica  is  a  mountainous 
country,  vast  and  uninhabited;  but  if  such  is  the  case  it  has  been 
badly  named.  Moreover,  it  has  a  bay  upon  the  South  Sea  {sic 
vel  North) ^  called  San  Jeronimo;  and  also  another  commonly 
called  Carahaco,  upon  the  borders  of  Veragua.  And  upon  the 
South  Sea,  beside  the  Port  of  Nicoya,  it  has  several  bays,  capes 
and  islands  between  Cape  Blanco  and  the  Punta  de  Burica  and 
still  beyond,  of  which  we  have  made  mention  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

'Bruselas  was  destroyed  in  1537.  According  to  Pedrarias  Davila,  who 
founded  it,  Bruselas  was  situated  at  a  distance  of  seven  leagues  to  the 
East  of  the  Island  of  Chira  and  at  twenty  leagues  from  Nicoya,  upon 
the  site  of  Orotina,  now  the  district  of  Puntarenas,  on  the  Eastern  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya.  Andres  de  Cerezeda,  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de 
Oviedo,  the  Licentiate  Francisco  de  Castaneda  and  the  historian  Tor- 
quemada,  agree  in  locating  Orotina  (and  consequently  Bruselas)  more 
or  less  at  the  distance  indicated  by  Pedrarias,  of  twenty  leagues  from 
Nicoya  by  land  and  thirty-five  from  Los  Cuchiras.  Cerezeda  places  the 
site  of  Cochira  at  thirty-eight  leagues  from  Orotina.  According  to  Padre 
Las  Casas,  the  Cochires  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Ossa  (Dulce 
Gulf),  about  fifty  leagues  to  the  South-East  of  that  of  Nicoya. 

Don  Leon  Fernandez :  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  Costa  Rica 
(Documents  for  the  History  of  Costa  Rica),  Vol.  IV,  p.  17. 

Las  Cabas;  Historia  de  las  Indias  (History  of  the  Indies);  Book  III, 
Chap.  LXXIIL 

*The  text  cays  "South"  instead  of  "North."  The  Latin  edition  of  the 
work  of  J.  de  Laet  does  not  put  the  "South"  for  the  North.  It  says: 
"Quod  super  est,  ad  oram  maris  Septentrionalis  sunum  habet  unum  S. 
Hieronymi  nomine  insignem;  itemque  alter um  de  Carahaco  vulgo  dic- 
tum, ad  limites  Veraguae.  Ad  mare  vero  Australe  proeter  Nicoya  pot 
tum,  varios  sinus,  promontoria  et  insulas,  a  Promontorio  Blanco  ad 
Angulum  de  Borica  et  Ultra,  quorum  omnium  superiori  capiti  menunt- 
mus."    Johannes  De  Laet^-A^oz^m.?  Orbis,  etc.     Leyden,  1633. 
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DON  PEDRO  MEXIA  DE  OVANDO.  Doc.  572 

'Xibro  6  Memorial  practice  de  las  cosas  memorables  que 
los  Reyes  de  Espana  y  Consejo  Supremo  y  Real  de  In- 
dias  han  proveido  para  el  gobierno  politico  del  Nuevo 
Mundo,  etc.  Dirigido  al  Rey  Nuestro  Seiior,  D.  Felipe 
Quarto,"  etc. 

(Practical  Book  or  Report  of  the  Noteworthy  things  which  the 
Kings  of  Spain  and  the  Supreme  and  Royal  Council  of  the  Indies 
have  Provided  for  the  Political  Government  of  the  New  World, 
etc.  Addressed  to  the  King,  our  Master,  Don  Philip  IV,  etc.). 
Madrid,  June  22,  1639.i 

TiTi.e  28. — Whether,  to  the  great  glory  of  His  Majesty  the 
South  Sea  could  he  joined  to  the  Ocean,  at  small  cost,  with  many 
improvements  as  to  port  and  climate.  Description  of  Costa  Rica 
and  Nicaragua  and  plan  for  an  interoceanic  canal. 

The  province  and  government  of  Costa. Rica,  the  most  Eastern 
of  the  provinces  of  the  North  and  Audiencia  of  Guatemala,  has 
a  length  East-West  of  ninety  leagues,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Veragua  to  those  of  Nicaragua,  upon  which  it  borders  on  the 
North  and  West.  There  are  in  it  two  settlements  {pueblos)  ;  it 
is  a  goodly  land,  with  many  evidences  of  gold  and  some  of  silver. 
One  of  these  (settlements)  is  the  city  of  Bsparga,^  another  name 
for  which  is  Aranjuez,  five  leagues  from  the  C homes  Indians, 
subject  to  the  Alcaldia  Mayor  of  Nicoya;  the  other  is  the  city  of 
Cartago,  thirty-six  leagues  from  Nicoya,  and  eighteen  from  the 
sea,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  province,  having  a  port  and  land- 
ing-place upon  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea  and  of  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  rivers  which  are  between  Vcraguas  and  Nicaragua  are 
common  to  Costa  Rica,  and  the  bays  of  San  Jeronimo  and  of 
Caribaco  near  the  borders  of  Veragua.     The  Governor  is  located 

^  National  Library  of  Madrid,  Mss.  J,  126.  An  extract  was  published 
by  the  learned  historian,  Don  Marcos  Jimenez  de  la  Espada,  in  an  inter- 
esting article,  entitled:  Notas  viejas  acerca  del  Canal  de  Nicaragua 
(Old  Memoranda  Concerning  the  Nicaragua  Canal),  printed  separately 
and  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geographical   Society  of  Madrid  in  1889. 

^The  city  of  Bsparza  still  exists,  although  recently  its  name  has  been 
somewhat  changed  by  calling  it  "Esparta."  Diego  de  Artieda  called  it 
EsPARzA,   in   remembrance  of  his  native  country,  in   Navarre. 


in  Cartago,  a  place  of  200  inhabitants,  and  although  the  Indians 
of  this  province  do  not  number  1,500,  the  President  of  Guatemala 
has  allotted  them  to  four  corregimientos.  So  that  there  have 
come  to  be  five  heads  in  this  government,  equal  in  jurisdiction, — 
a  thing  badly  considered  in  a  Christian  and  political  administra- 
tion,— which  are  the  following :  Pacaqua,  Turialha,  Quepo,  Tierra 
Adentro^  and  the  Governor. 

This  Province  of  Costa  Rica  borders  upon  another  called  Duy, 
having  warlike  Indians  to  the  number  of  sixteen  thousand  na- 
tives ;  it  borders  on  the  other  side  on  the  coast  of  the  North  with 
the  District  of  Veragiia,  and  on  the  South  upon  the  Buricas  In- 
dians and  upon  Punta  Blanca.  The  flat  lands  of  this  province 
have  a  hot  climate  but  the  temperature  of  the  hills  and  ranges  is 
cool,  and  all  of  it  is  very  fertile  and  healthful,  where  the  vine, 
olive,  cacao,  tobacco,  wheat  and  fruit  trees  yield  abundantly. 
The  natives  harvest  a  great  deal  of  maize,  and  gather  honey,  wax, 
cotton  and  pita  (fibre)  ;  they  have  many  gold  mines,  and  among 
the  sacred  places  there  is  one  which  is  highly  venerated  by  them, 
where  the  idols  and  table  on  which  they  rest  {tahlazon)  are  of 
gold.  These  facts  and  the  certainty  of  them  incited  many  of  the 
Spaniards  of  the  city  of  Cartago  to  undertake  the  pacification  of 
this  people,  whereupon  the  Governor  Soxo^  entrusted  the  con- 
quest to  a  Cavalier  who  was  a  relative  of  his  and  of  the  same 
name,  both  natives  of  Talamanca;  and  he  succeeded  so  well  that 
without  much  resistance  he  settled  among  them  a  city  called 
Talamanca.  The  Indians  showed  a  great  liking  for  the  Span- 
iards, confirming  it  with  many  presents  and  gifts  and  profited 
by  the  teaqjiing  that  was  given  to  them.     They  at  once  received 

'The  Tierra  Adentro  or  interior  country,  is  situated  between  the  rivers 
Chirripo  and  Tiliri.  The  Province  of  Duy  or  Talamanca  embraces  the 
region  of  the  Bay  of  Almirante  and  its  islands  and  extends  from  the 
River  Tarire  (the  present  Sixola)  to  the  Bscudo  de  Veragua  and  River 
Calobebora  or  Culebra,  now  the  River  Chiriqui,  and  was  included  in  the 
demarcations  of  1540  and  1573  as  an  integral  part  of  Costa  Rica. 

*The  Governor  was  not  Soxo  but  Don  Juan  de  Ocon  y  Trillo.  Don 
Diego  de  Soxo  was  a  relative  of  the  Governor  Don  Diego  de  Artieda,  the 
one  who  founded  in  1578  the  city  of  Artieda  upon  the  banks  of  the  River 
Guaymi  or  Chiricamola.  The  city  of  Santiago  de  Talamanca  was  founded 
October  10,  1605,  upon  the  banks  of  the  River  Tarire  (now  Sixola)  and 
at  eight  leagues  from  its  mouth. 


the  Catholic  Faith,  many  of  them  being  baptized,  so  that  a  be- 
ginning was  made  of  the  preaching  of  the  Holy  Gospel  and  the 
Spaniards  felt  assured  of  the  good  will  of  those  natives.  But  as 
the  first  purpose  they  had  in  setting  out  from  Cartago  was  to 
enjoy  those  riches,  they  planned  to  rob  the  temple  of  them;  but 
the  Indians  thereupon  moved  the  golden  idols  and  the  table 
{tahlazon)  on  which  they  rested  to  another  place  and  set  fire  to 
the  temple;  and  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  they  found  it  was 
burnt.  They,  however,  collected  many  small  pieces  of  gold  that 
h^d  been  left  and  melted  by  the  fire  and  returned  again  to  the  city 
of  Talamanca. 

The  Indians  gathered  together  and  one  night  when  they  were 
left  unwatched  they  killed  all  but  three  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
among  them  the  Fieldmaster  Don  Diego  de  Soxo.  This  is  the 
story  that  some  tell ;  but  the  fact  is  that  these  murders  were  com- 
mitted while  the  agreement  for  that  conquest  had  been  given  by 
the  Audiencia  of  Guatemala  to  the  Adelantado  Don  Juan  Vazquez 
de  Coronado,^  and  Don  Diego  de  Soxo  had  gone  as  Fieldmaster 
the  second  time,  against  the  will  of  the  Governor  of  Costa  Rica, 
Don  Juan  Ocon  y  Trillo,  from  whom  the  Audiencia  had  taken 
away  said  conquest. 

There  is  likewise  from  the  Province  of  Costa  Rica  another 
which  they  call  Buricas,  which  lies  to  the  West  travelling  to 
Panama,  fifty- four  leagues  from  the  said  city  of  Cartago  and 
twenty-five  from  Quepo,  the  settlement  and  headquarters  of  a 
corregimiento  of  Indians;  it  is  a  province  having  as  many  as  a 
thousand  Indians  and  borders  upon  that  of  Talamanca  upon  one 
side  and  upon  that  of  Angostura  on  the  other^  and  the  South 
Sea.  These  Boricas  Indians  attack  the  muleteers  who  go  with 
mules  to  Panama  from  Nicaragua,  and  they  do  other  harm  to  the 
European  Spaniards  who  accompany  them,  setting  forth,  from 
their  ranches  for  this  purpose  and  to  make  salt  upon  the  coast, 
by  reason  of  which  many  complaints  have  been  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor Don  Juan  de  Chaos'^  and  to  his  Lieutenant  General  Captain 
Celedon  de  Morales.    The  matter  being  discussed  between  the  two 

'  It  should  read  "Don  Gonzalo  Vazquez  de  Coronado,"  the  son  of  Don 
Juan,  the  conqueror  and  firs,t  Adelantado  of  Costa  Rica. 
*  Angostura  is  the  Isthmus  of  Chiriqui. 
^  It  should  read  "Echauz." 
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and  the  other  experienced  residents,  the  said  Lieutenant  of  the 
Governor  and  Captain  General  undertook  the  subjection  of  these 
said  natives;  for  which  effect  and  military  purpose  he  entered  in 
the  year  1629  into  the  said  province  with  some  Spaniards  and 
friendly  Indians  and  he  subjected  the  said  natives  at  his  own 
cost  with  great  labor,  adding  them  to  a  settlement  that  he  called 
San  Diego.  He  built  them  a  church,  under  the  advice  of  a  Re- 
ligious of  San  Francisco,  whom  he  took  in  his  company  from  the 
Curacy  of  the  corregimiento  of  Quepo,  in  whose  charge  he  left 
the  teaching  thereof.  He  sent  them  afterwards  some  breeding 
cattle,  at  which  their  gratitude  led  them  to  promise  their  help 
against  the  apostate  Indians  of  Talamanca,  urging  him  to  punish 
the  murderers  for  the  crimes  which,  as  already  stated,  had 
been  committed.  In  this  province  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cacao, 
cotton,  pita  (fibre),  maize  and  other  products  and  much  fruit. 
The  climate  is  hot,  and  the  water  is  very  good,  with  some  large 
rivers.  With  this  description,  therefore,  which  we  have  given, 
the  situation  may  be  better  understood  and  the  importance  of 
what  is  hereafter  stated  under  this  same  title. 

The  Province  and  Government  of  Nicaragua  borders  upon 
Costa  Rica  on  the  South;  it  is  150  leagues  East- West  and  80 
North-South;  the  land  abounds  in  maize,  cacao,  cotton  and  there 
are  many  cattle;  it  has  no  wheat  or  sheep.  There  are  embraced 
within  it  five  towns  of  Spaniards,  which  are: 

Leon,  twelve  leagues  from  the  South  Sea,  the  headquarters  of 
the  district  and  where  the  Bishop  and  Governor  are  often  to  be 
found;  a  city  of  fifty  inhabitants  near  the  large  lake. 

The  city  of  Granada,  sixteen  leagues  from  Leon,  where  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  administrations  are  located.  This  is  al- 
most on  the  South-west  shore  of  the  said  lake  and  where  all  the 
water  and  land  trade  takes  place.  It  has  three  hundred  Spanish 
residents  and  a  hot  climate ;  is  twenty-four  leagues  from  the  Port 
of  Realexo,  where  some  ships  touch  from  Peru  and  the  cartroad 
thither  lies  over  a  level  country. 

Besides  certain  small  lakes,  like  that  of  Linderi,  there  is  the 
great  lake  of  Nicaragua  which  rises  and  falls  although  its  water 
is  fresh ;  it  has  many  islands,  of  which  only  Ometepec  is  inhabited 
where  a  Franciscan  Friar  Priest  is  located  to  give  instruction ; 
it  empties  into  the  North  Sea  by  the  river  called  the  Desaguadero 
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and  it  abounds  in  fish  and  alligators.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river 
of  San  Juan  is  a  large  island  which  narrows  the  navigation  and 
as  at  that  place  and  port  the  surf  of  the  North  Sea  rushes  in,  it 
is  not  navigable  for  other  vessels  than  flat-bottomed  fragatas  and 
in  them  the  fruits  of  the  country,  cacao,  indigo,  brazil-wood, 
hides  and  such  things  are  carried,  and  they  bring  back  merchan- 
dise and  discharge  it  straightaway  in  the  said  city  of  Granada. 

Portovelo  is  distant  eighty  leagues  from  the  Port  of  the  Desa- 
guadero,  and  Cartagena  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Upon  the  South  Sea  this  Province  of  Nicaragua  has  the  said 
Port  of  Realexo,  that  of  Santiago,^  formerly  La  Chira,  and  the 
Port  of  Paro^  in  front  of  Nicoya,  in  the  Gulf  of  Salinas,  formerly 
the  Point  of  San  Ldsara  and  Cape  of  Borica^^  to  the  eastward  of 
which  are  the  ports  of  Suerre,  Punta  Blanca,^^  Sancta  Maria, 
Cobaya  and  Asehaco,  bordering  upon  the  frontiers  of  Veragua, 
adjoining  Costa  Rica;  lastly  it  is  also  inhabited  by  natives  of  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua,  more  than  ten  thousand  payers  of 
tribute  being  found  therein. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  this  explanation  before  taking  up 

'The  Port  of  Santiago  or  of  Despensa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Zapandi  or  Salto,  now  the  River  Tempisque,  at  the  North-west  of  the 
Island  of  Chira. 

'  The  Port  of  Paro  is  not  in  front  of  Nicoya.  Oviedo,  who  visited  the 
Gulf  of  Nicoya  in  1529,  locates  it  upon  the  opposite  shore,  in  front  of 
Puntarenas,  upon  the  peninsula  of  Nicoya  itself.  Alcedo  converts  it 
into  an  island. 

"The  Point  of  San  Lazaro  (now  Point  Judas)  and  the  Cape  of  Borica 
ceased  to  belong  to  Nicaragua  from  the  year  1540,  when  they  became  a 
part  of  the  Government  of  Cartago;  but  until  that  date  Nicaragua  held 
all  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea  from  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  to  Cape  Borica; 
such  at  least  was  the  demarcation  asked  for  by  Pedrarias  Davila. 

"The  Ports  of  Suerre  and  Punta  Blanca  never  have  belonged  to  Nica- 
ragua. The  first  was  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  River  Suerre  or 
Pacuar  and  the  second  is  that  of  Moin,  next  to  Punta  Blanca,  upon  the 
North  Sea. 

Sancta  Maria,  Sancta  Marta  (Sancto  Mathias),  Cobaya  and  Sebaco  are 
not. ports  to  the  eastward  of  Nicaragua,  but  the  islands  which  are  found 
between  Punta  Burica  and  Punta  Mariato  to  the  South  of  Veragua. 

Let  this  description  of  Ovando  be  compared  with  the  chapters  concern- 
ing Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  in  the  Demarcacion  y  division  de  las 
Indias  (Demarcation  and  division  of  the  Indies)  and  with  the  same  by 
Antonio  de  Herrera.     See  P^ra^ta:  Costa  Rica  y  Colombia,  p.  34  or  48. 
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the  need  of  connecting  the  said  seas  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South  by  means  of  the  said  great  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  in  order 
that  the  provinces  in  that  locahty  should  be  known,  the  fertiUty 
of  the  soil,  its  productions  and  climate,  as  well  as  the  great  num- 
ber of  Indians  who  live  therein,  both  peaceful  and  hostile,  and 
how  their  subjection  and  conquest  may  be  secured.  It  is  very 
fortunate 'that  this  said  Port  and  Lake  of  the  Desaguadero  con- 
nects with  a  river  which  they  call  Hondo,  with  not  much  water, 
and  the  South  Sea  being  four  leagues  away  it  would  be  easy  at 
this  place  to  make  the  connection,  because  the  land  to  the  North 
is  very  low  and  that  on  the  South  very  high.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  the  said  lake,  because  there  are  so  many  rivers 
and  springs  that  flow  into  it  from  the  mountains  that  it  becomes 
great  and  noteworthy  like  that  of  Maracaybo. 

The  place  where  the  digging  is  to  be  done  is  not  mountainous 
but  the  land  is  bare  and  without  bushes,  and  then  a  hill  rises  up 
to  the  height  of  the  branch  of  the  Cordillera  that  divides  the  two 
oceans  and  a  road  is  left  by  which  Panama  may  communicate 
with  Guatemala  and  these  said  Provinces  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua;  so  that  the  passage  that  is  left  to  be  dug  is  only  a  lit- 
tle more  than  one  league;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  although  at 
low  tide  much  of  the  shore  is  dry  for  more  than  a  half  league, 
at  this  place  the  water  never  falls  but  is  always  dashing  against 
the  barriers  as  if  it  would  overflow  their  summits.  There  was  a 
gentleman  who  contracted  to  connect  the  two  oceans  in  this  terri- 
tory, claiming  that  he  would  do  it  with  an  open  cut,  first  sub- 
during  the  Talamanqueses  and  Borucas  Indians  in  order  to  make 
use  of  them,  but  he  did  not  carry  it  into  effect  because  he  was 
killed  by  the  enemy,  being  struck  by  a  musket-ball.  There  is  no 
other  difliculty  than  to  start  the  work  upon  a  good  basis,  by  per- 
sons who  know  the  country,  such  as  the  said  Captain  Celedon 
de  Morales. 

The  advantages  and  benefits  which  will  be  derived  from  this 
achievement  will  be  very  great;  but  the  most  noteworthy  will  be 
five : 

L  With  the  entrance  of  the  South  Sea  into  the  Lake  of  Nica- 
ragua it  will  have  so  much  water  that  the  vessels  bringing  silver 
from  Peru  could  sail  up  to  the  very  houses  of  the  said  city  of 
Granada,  and  the  entrance  be  defended  bv  two  earthworks  and  a 
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chain  which  would  cross  it  and  connect  the  two  together ;  and 
with  the  abundance  of  water  the  surf  of  the  North  Sea  would 
be  overcome  and  the  Desaguadero  and  Port  of  San  Juan  be  cleaned 
out,  so  that  fragatas  (saiUng  vessels)  of  more  than  150  tons  could 
go  in  and  out. 

2.  The  cHmate  of  the  city  of  Granada  being  so  much  more 
beneficial  than  that  of  Panama  and  better  favored  and  provided 
from  that  of  Cartago  with  much  flour  and  healthful  fruits  which 
Nicaragua  has,  the  people  would  not  die  as  they  die  in  Panama 
and  Portovcio,  on  account  of  the  climate  being  extremely  hot 
and  humid,  causing  it  to  be  sickly  even  for  the  residents  and 
natives  of  the  country  itself,  and  it  would  be  no  small  advantage 
not  to  lose  men  from  the  two  fleets  and  vessels,  being  able  to  keep 
safe  in  this  wav. 

3.  The  third  advantage  is  that  inasmuch  as  Your  Royal  Per- 
son incurs  such  excessive  expense  in  the  transportation  of  the 
silver  upon  mules  from  Panama  to  Portovelo,  the  freight  by  each 
one  being  from  thirty  up  to  forty  pesos,  in  which  a  great  portion 
of  your  finances  are  exhausted,  by  the  new  navigation  all  this 
will  be  avoided,  because  the  galleons  could  pass  through  the  Port 
and  River  of  San  Juan  and  thereupon  continue  their  voyage. 

4.  The  fourth  advantage  would  be  that  with  the  number  of 
people  who  would  come  to  live  and  take  up  their  residence  in  the 
said  cities  of  Granada  and  Cartago,  not  only  would  the  fields  be 
cultivated  and  a  much  greater  quantity  of  wheat  and  cacao  be 
produced  and  a  million  natives  be  subjected  who  are  between 
Vcragua,  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  where  the  land  occupied 
by  all  of  them  is  full  of  gold  and  silver,  but  other  cities  would  be 
settled,  the  mines  would  be  worked  and  the  Royal  finances  in- 
creased with  the  fifths  (the  fifth  part  reserved  for  the  King)  and 
by  trade  and  commerce,  taking  those  souls  out  of  the  idolatry  and 
blindness  in  which  they  are  now. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  of  the  principal  advantages  which  would 
be  obtained  from  a  union  of  these  two  oceans  by  the  said  Lake 
of  Nicaragua,  is  that,  considering  that  the  Audiencia  of  Panama 
has  always  been  of  little  account  in  that  city,  if  the  navigation 

'  from  Peru  is  changed  to  Granada  it  would  be  much  less  and  it 
could  be  given  up,  by  which  all  that  expense  could  be  saved,  and 
together  with  this  it  would  be. one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
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if  not  the  foremost,  for  Your  Royal  Person  would  receive  the 
glory  and  the  praise  therefor  and  make  eternal  Your  Royal  Name 
among  all  the  nations. 

It  was  much  more  difficult  to  open  the  ditch  which  leads  from 
Villagrasa  to  the  city  of  Milan,  where  vessels  are  navigated ;  and 
the  canal  which  makes  a  port  of  Florence  from  that  of  Leghorn 
to  the  former  city,  but  by  reason  of  the  convenience  accruing 
therefrom  to  those  States  they  undertook  those  enterprises,  and 
when  they  were  finished  the  labor  was  forgotten  in  the  glory 
and  benefit  which  thence  forward  was  derived  therefrom. 

The  Emperor  Montezuma  was  a  barbarian,  but  nevertheless, 
so  that  his  court  of  Mexico  might  be  the  better  provided  and 
abound  in  supplies  with  less  labor  and  expenses  for  taxes,  he 
opened  canals  and  ditches  through  the  streets  of  that  city,  so  that 
all  the  people  from  the  lake  might  enter  therein  with  their  canoes, 
for  it  seemed  to  him  better  so  than  that  they  should  be  carted  at 
the  cost  of  his  vassals.  But  in  addition  to  all  this  and  with  all 
the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  the  work  done  in  the  Retiro  Real 
(Royal  retreat)  of  Madrid,  it  would  be  overshadowed  by  the 
grandeur  and  the  marvel  of  uniting  the  two  seas,  that  of  the 
South  and  the  Ocean,  by  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua. 

Doc.  573  RAVENEAU  DE  LUSSAN. 

Journal  du  Voyage  fait  a  la  mer  du  Sud  avec  les  Flibus- 
tiers  de  rAmerique  en  1684  et  annees  suivantes. 

(Journal  of  the  Voyage  Made  to  the  South  Sea  with  the  Amer- 
ican Buccaneers  in  1684  and  the  Following  Years.)     Paris.    1693. 

Histoire  Generate  des  Voyages  (General  History  of  the  Voy- 
ages) ;  Paris,  1754.     Tome  XII;  Book  V,  p.  320. 

"Bocca  del  Toro  de  Costa  ricca''  {Boca  del  Toro  of  Costa  Rica) 
is  a  large  Bay,  ten  leagues  from  the  Point  of  Biirica.^  The  width 
of  its  mouth  is  from  four  to  five  leagues  from  one  point  to  the 
other  and  it  runs  inland  about  eight  leagues.  There  is  some 
danger  in  sailing  close  to  the  East,  but  a  good  anchorage  is  found 
everywhere,  and  at  the  innermost  part  of  the  bay  anchor  can  be 

*  It  is  the  Gulf  of  Dulce  which  Raveneau  de  Lussan  calls  the  Boca  del 
Toro, 
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cast  very  close  to  shore.  Four  islands  contained  within  it,  quite 
near  the  shore  on  the  East-North-East,  are  surrounded  by  rocks 
which  render  access  to  it  difficult.  Many  fine  rivers  empty  into 
the  Bay,  and  ascending  them  they  lead  to  different  habitations  of 
Indians  who  have  not  come  under  the  yoke  of  the  Spaniards; 
however,  this  does  not  prevent  the  caravans  from  Cartago  from 
taking  this  route  in  order  to  reach  Panama,  but  they  are  well 
guarded,  and  pass  by  a  road  that  runs  six  leagues  from  the  shore 
of  the  sea. 

DON  JORGE  JUAN  AND  DON  ANTONIO  DE 

ULLOA. 

Relacion  historica  del  viaje  a  la  America  Meridional  (His- 
torical Account  of  a  Voyage  to  Southern  America),  etc. 
Madrid,  1748.     5  vols. 

Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa  was  in  Panama  from  December,  1735, 
until  February  21,  1736.  There  he  collected  data  regarding  the 
Audiencia  of  Tierra  Firme  which  he  used  in  his  book.  His  as- 
sertions are  not  accompanied  by  any  documents;  he  does  not 
make  the  slightest  allusion  to,  nor  does  he  cite,  the  authorities 
upon  whom  he  relies,  and  his  statements  do  not  deserve  any 
more  credit  than  should  be  accorded  to  any  traveller  who  may 
repeat  in  good  faith  what  he  has  been  told,  without  making 
sure  of  the  truth  or  the  exactness  of  what  he  has  heard. 

The  same  may  be  said  as  to  the  copyists  and  the  translators  of 
Ulloa  and  of  the  maps  which  have  been  drawn  in  accordance 
with  his  demarcation  of  Tierra  Firme,  which  is  in  conflict  with 
that  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns  and  the  descriptions  which  were 
given  by  the  civil,  military  and  ecclesiastical  functionaries  of  that 
same  Audiencia  of  its  territory  and  jurisdiction. 

This  being  proved  by  the  documents,  the  demarcation  of  Ulloa 
should  be  considered  as  purely  imaginary  and  the  conclusions 
which  led  to  his  errors  as  unfounded. 

Ulloa  makes  the  following  statements : 
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Extent  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Audiencia  of  Panama  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  its  Borders  and  the  Prov- 
inces Which  Compose  it. 

294.  As  Panama  enjoys  the  prerogative  of  being  the  capital 
of  its  province,  so  also  it  has  that  of  being  the  headquarters  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  which  is  composed  of  the  three 
provinces  of  Panama,  Darien  and  Veraguas:  the  former  holds 
the  lordship  in  everything,  since  it  is  located  between  the  other 
two,  that  of  Darien  lying  to  the  East  of  it  and  Veragua  to  the 
West. 

295.  The  Kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme  has  its  beginning  on  the 
northern  side  at  the  River  Darien;  and  it  runs  by  N ombre  de 
Dios,  Bocas  del  Toro,  Bay  of  Almirante  and  ends  on  the  West 
at  the  River  Dorados  upon  the  North  Sea;  but  upon  the  South 
Sea,  beginning  at  its  western  side,  it  runs  from  Punta  Gorda  in 
Costa  Rica,  Punta  de  Mariatos,  Morro  de  Puercos  to  the  small 
bay  of  Darien,  and  from  there  continues  along  the  coast  toward 
the  South  by  Puerto  de  Pifias,  Morro  Quemado  and  ends  at  the 
Bay  of  San  Buenaventura.  Its  length  from  East  to  West  is  com- 
puted at  180  leagues,  although  by  the  shore  it  exceeds  230;  its 
distance  from  North  to  South  is  that  which  the  Isthmus  has  which 
is  occupied  by  the  Province  of  Panama  and  part  of  that  of  Darien 
and  Chagres  upon  the  shore  of  the  North  Sea  to  those  of  Pito 
and  Caymito  upon  that  which  lies  upon  the  South  Sea,  this  neck 
of  land  being  at  this  place  fourteen  leagues  from  one  sea  to  the 
other;  but  it  then  widens  out  toward  Choco  and  Sitard,  and  in 
the  same  way  on  the  western  side  in  the  Province  of  Veragua, 
which  it  broadens  from  one  sea  to  the  other  to  a  distance  of  as 
much  as  forty  leagues. 

Second  Province  of  Tierra  Firme. 

317.  The  second  province  of  this  Kingdom  is  that  of  Veraguas, 
the  capital  of  which  is  the  city  of  Santiago  of  the  same  surname. 

The  first  one  to  discover  this  coast  was  the  Admiral,  Don 
Christopher  Columbus,  in  the  year  1503.  He  gave  the  name  of 
^'Verdes-Aguas'  to  the  river  named  Veragua  on  account  of  the 


green  color  of  its  waters,  or  as  others  say  because  it  was  so  called 
by  the  Indians,  and  from  thence  it  was  extended  to  the  whole  of 
the  province.^ 

In  the  year  1518  the  discovery  was  repeated  upon  the  land  by 
Captains  Caspar  de  Espinosa  and  Diego  de  Alvitez,  finding  its 
cacique  (chief)  Urraca,  whom  the  Spaniards  could  not  subdue; 
and  although  at  that  time  they  made  their  first  location  in  the 
neighborhood,  they  did  not  remain  there  because  the  continuous 
invasions  and  forays  made  upon  them  by  the  Indians  compelled 
them  to  abandon  it,  and  for  this  reason  they  founded  the  city  of 
Santiago  de  Veraguas,^  where  they  still  maintain  themselves. 

318.  Beside  the  foregoing  that  province  contains  two  other 
cities*  and  various  settlements  which  are  as  follows : 

319.  The  city  of  Santiago  al  Angel  wSiS  founded  first  in  the 
year  1521,  by  Benito  Hurtado,  Alderman  of  Panama;  afterwards 
it  was  established  twice.  Its  population  is  made  up  of  Spaniards 
and  colored  people.^ 

320.  That  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Remedios  de  Pueblo 
Nuevo  is  populated  like  the  preceding. 

I.  Pueblo  of  San  Francisco  de  la  Montana,  inhabited  by  Indian 
archers. 

II.  The  Pueblo  of  San  Miguel  de  la  Halaya,^  by  all  kinds  of 
people. 

^  Let  this  passage  be  compared  with  the  similar  one  in  the  "Descrip- 
cidn  de  la  America  Meridional"  (Description  of  Southern  America),  by 
the  Padre  SobrevieIvA  (in  Perai,ta:  Costa  Rica  y  Colombia,  p.  248  or 
264)  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  has  made  use  of  the  language  of 
Ulloa  to  explain  the  name  of  Veragua,  but  has  refrained  from  falling 
into  the  errors  of  the  last  named  traveller.  Sobreviela  gives  us  the 
boundary  of  Veragua  on  the  North  as  the  Island  of  Escudo  and  upon 
the  South  the  River  Chiriqid,  as  Costa  Rica  claims. 

''They  did  not  found  Santiago  de  Veragua  at  that  time,  but  Natd,  in 
the  year  1520.  The  foundation  of  Santiago  de  Veragua  was  subsequent 
to  the  year  1620. 

'The  city  of  Alan jc,  Santiago  al  Angel  or  Chiriqui,  was  founded  by 
Captain  Pedro  de  Montilla  in  the  year  1591.  Benito  Hurtado  founded 
the  town  of  Fonseca  in  1523,  of  which  he  was  appointed  alderman  by  the 
Royal  Cedula  of  Vitoria  on  February  20,  1524. 

*Sic.     It  should  read  "Atalaya." 
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III.  That  of  San  Marcelo  de  Leonmesa  de  Tabarand,^  inhabited 
by  Indians. 

IV.  That  of  San  Raphael  de  Guaymi,  by  Indians. 

V.  That  of  San  Phelipe  de  Guaymi,  by  Indians. 

VI.  That  of  San  Martin  de  las  Costas,  by  Indians. 

VII.  That  of  San  Agustin  de  Ulate,  by  Chdnguinas  Indians. 

VIII.  That  of  San  Joseph  de  Bugava,  by  Indians.^ 

IX  and  X.  That  of  la  Piedad  and  San  Miguel,  by  Chdnguinas 
Indians. 

XL  The  two  pueblos  of  San  Pedro  and  San  Pablo  de  los  Pla- 
tanares,  by  Indians. 

XII.  That  of  San  Pedro  Nolasco,  by  Dorac^.?. Indians. 

XIII.  That  of  San  Carlos,  by  Doraces  Indians. 

Doc.  575  ALCEDO. 

Diccionario  geografico-historico  de  las  Indias  Occiden- 
tales  6  America  (Geographical-historical  Dictionary  of 
the  Western  Indies  or  America),  by  Colonel  D.  Antonio 
de  Alcedo.     Madrid,  1786.^ 

Ai^mirante:  (Bay  of).  On  the  coast  of  the  Province  and  Gov- 
ernment of  Veragua,  Kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  to  the  West 
of  the  Bscudo,  called  thus  because  it  was  discovered  by  the  Ad- 
miral Don  Christopher  Columbus  during  his  Fourth  Voyage.  At 
the  entrance  there  are  many  islets  and  rocks  where  the  Discov- 
erer was  nearly  wrecked. 

Antonio  {River  San).  Another  river  of  the  Province  and 
Government  of  Costa  Rica,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala,  It 
em.pties  into  the  North  Sea,  between  the  Concepcion  and  Tola- 
mancas  rivers. 

^ Sic.    It  should  read:  San  Marcelo  de  Leon,  Mesa  de  Tabarabd. 

•The  General  Commander  of  Tierra  Firme  stated  in.  an  official  paper 
written  twenty  years  after  the  "Historical  Account"  of  Ulloa  that  San 
Jose  de  Bugava  was  the  last  pueblo  of  the  Kingdom.  See  Peralta  : 
Costa  Rica,  etc.,  p.  185.     Alcedo  says  the  same. 

^  See  further  on  in  the  same  alphabetical  order  the  corrections  and 
observations  upon  the  Geographical  Dictionary  of  Alcedo  and  the 
geographers   who   precede  or   followed  his  errors. 
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Anzue^los  (River).  River  of  the  Province  and  Government 
of  Costa  Rica,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala;  it  rises  near  the 
coast,  flows  to  the  eastward  and  empties  into  the  sea  between 
the  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  and  Matina  rivers  in  the  Province 
of  Veragua. 

Basques  (River  of).  In  the  Province  and  Government  of 
Costa  Rica,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala ;  rising  near  the  coast 
of  the  North  Sea,  it  runs  to  the  eastward  and  empties  into  the 
sea  between  those  of  Anzuelos  and  Matina. 

Blanco  (Cape  of).  Having  the  same  name,  a  cape  or  point 
of  land,  on  the  coast  of  the  Province  and  Government  of  Costa 
Rica,  upon  the  North  Sea,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala,  in  front 
of  the  Island  of  Santa  Catalina. 

BoiCACES  (River).  River  of  the  Province  and  Government 
of  Veragua,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme;  it  runs  to  the 
North,  N.  East  and  empties  into  the  North  Sea,  between  the 
Culehras  and  Talamancas  rivers. 

BoRUGA  (Cape  of).  Upon  the  coast  of  the  Province  and  Gov- 
ernment of  Costa  Rica,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala,  situated 
on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea. 

BuGAVA  (San  Joseph  de).  A  settlement  (pueblo)  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Chiriqui,  in  the  Province  and  Government  of  Veragua 
and  Kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme.  It  is  two  leagues  from  its  head- 
town,  on  the  Royal  Highway  whicK  leads  to  the  Province  of 
Costa  Rica. 

Chiriqui.  District  of  the  Province  and  Government  of  San- 
tiago de  Veragua  in  the  Kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme  and  the  last 
one  therein,  which  separates  the  latter  from  that  of  Guatemala, 
upon  which  it  borders  by  the  Province  of  Costa  Rica.  It  is  of 
limited  extent,  a  mountainous  country,  with  a  hot  and  unhealthful 
climate,  infested  everywhere  by  hostile  Indians.  Many  mules 
are  raised  in  it,  which  are  taken  to  Panama  to  be  sold  and  also  to 
Guatemala.  Upon  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea  they  raise  a  kind 
of  shellfish  from  which  they  distill  a  liquid  of  a  purple  color  which 
they  use  to  dye  cotton  and  although  somewhat  high  it  is  so  per- 
manent that  it  can  never  be  washed  out.  Herds  of  swine  are  also 
raised,  with  which  and  some  other  products,  they  carry  on  a  very 
small  trade  with  the  City  of  Panama.  The  capital  is  Santiago  de 
Alanje. 
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There  is  a  river  of  the  same  name  in  this  same  province,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  southern  part  and  empties  into 
the  sea,  serving  as  a  boundary  for  this  Province,  as  it  separates 
it  from  that  of  Costa  Rica  in  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

CoNCE^PcioN.  A  river  in  the  Province  and  Government  of 
Costa  Rica,  v^hich  empties  into  the  sea  between  that  of  San  An- 
tonio and  that  of  Portete. 

Costa  Rica.  Province  and  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Guatemala  in  Northern  America.  It  borders  on  the  North  and 
on  the  West  upon  that  of  Nicaragua;  on  the  South-East  upon 
that  of  Veragua  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme;  on  the  South- 
west and  North-west  upon  the  South  Sea,  and  on  the  North-east 
upon  that  of  the  North.  It  has  a  length  of  about  90  leagues  East- 
West  and  60  North-South.  It  has  some  mines  of  gold  and  of  sil- 
ver; it  has  ports  upon  the  two  oceans  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South,  and  two  excellent  bays,  called  San  Jeronimo  and  Caribaco. 
Generally  this  province  is  mountainous  and  full  of  rivers;  some 
of  which  flow  into  the  North  Sea  and  others  into  the  South  Sea. 
Its  products  are  the  same  as  in  the  others  of  this  Kingdom,  but 
the  cacao  that  is  grown  upon  some  of  the  level  lands  is  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  is  much  esteemed.  The  name  of  Costa  Rica  was 
given  to  it  by  the  Spaniards  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  contained  in  its  mines;  from  the  mine  they  call 
''Tisingal"  was  taken  harBly  less  riches  than  from  the  hill  of 
Potosi  in  Peru.  It  carries  on  considerable  trade  in  its  products 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  although  the  navigation  is 
not  very  continuous.  The  first  Religious  to  enter  and  preach  and 
subject  the  natives  to  the  Faith  was  the  Fray  Pedro  de  Betanzos, 
of  the  Franciscan  Order,  in  the  year  1550,  and  many  others  fol- 
lowed thereupon,  founding  in  various  settlements  17  Convents  of 
that  order.    The  capital  is  Cartago. 

There  is  a  river  of  the  same  name  of  the  Province  and  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua,  in  the  same  Kingdom,  which  runs  to  the 
North  and  flows  into  the  Desaguadero  of  the  lake. 

CuLEBRAS  (River).  On  the  coast  of  the  Province  and  Gov- 
ernment of  Costa  Rica,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala.  It  emp- 
ties into  the  North  Sea  between  that  oi'Bocaes  and  the  Bay  of  Al- 
niirantc. 
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Dulce:  (Gulf  of).  A  large  gulf  on  the  coast  of  the  Province 
and  Government  of  Costa  Rica  in  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala 
upon  the  South  Sea  (where  its  jurisdiction  is  separated  from 
that  of  Santiago  de  Veragiia),  between  Cape  Boruca  and  Punta 
Mala,  and  where  there  is  a  fort  to  defend  it. 

EsTRELLA.  River  of  the  Province  and  Government  of  Costa 
Rica,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala,  running  almost  West  and 
emptying  into  the  South  Sea  between  that  of  Higueron  and  that 
of  Carta  go. 

Gracias  a  Digs.  A  cape  or  point  of  land  of  the  Province  and 
Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  this  same  name  in  the  same  King- 
dom of  Guatemala  and  coast  of  the  North  Sea. 

Matina.  District  of  the  Government  and  Province  of  Costa 
Rica  in  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala,  situated  between  the  district 
of  Talamancas  on  the  East  and  the  River  of  San  Juan  on  the 
West,  upon  the  shore  of  the  North  Sea.  Upon  the  other  side  of 
the  river  referred  to  lies  the  coast  of  the  Mosquitos  Indians,  who 
continually  infest  it  with  their  vessels,  for  which  reason  the  only 
population  it  has  consists  of  a  few  ranches  of  Spaniards,  who 
cultivate  cacao,  which  both  in  that  kingdom  and  outside  of  it  is  as 
highly  esteemed  as  that  of  Soconusco,  but  the  crop  is  much  re- 
duced and  scarcely  sufificient  for  the  residents  in  Nicaragua  who 
bargain  for  it  in  advance.  There  was  a  castle  in  this  district  but 
it  was  demolished  by  the  English  in  the  war  of  1740. 

There  is  a  river  which  has  the  same  name  of  the  Province  and 
Government  of  Veragua  in  the  Kingdom  of  Tierra  Pirme,  serv- 
ing as  a  boundary,  which  separates  it  from  that  of  Costa  Rica  in 
that  of  Guatemala;  it  empties  into  the  North  Sea  and  upon  its 
banks  stood  a  fort  which  the  English  destroyed  in  the  year  1744. 

Molina.  A  settlement  of  the  Province  and  Government  of 
Costa  Rica  in  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala,  situated  upon  the  bank 
of  the  River  Anzuelos  upon  the  coast. 

Mosquitos.  A  country  of  northern  America,  between  Tru- 
jillo  and  Honduras  of  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala,  13°  and  15° 
of  North  latitude  and  between  85°  and  88°  of  West  longitude. 
It  borders  on  the  North  and  East  upon  the  North  Sea ;  on  the 
South  upon  the  Province  of  Nicaragua  and  on  the  West  upon  that 
of  Honduras.  The  Spaniards  consider  it  as  a  part  of  the  latter, 
but  they  have  no  establishment  nor  any  settlement  whatever  in  it, 
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1>ecause  the  natives  have  held  the  latter  in  such  aversion  that  they 
have  easily  made  friends  with  foreigners,  especially  with  the  Eng- 
lish who  are  the  ones  who  most  frequent  their  shores  to  carry  on 
their  extortions.  They  are  excellent  fishermen  and  they  engage 
in  the  chase  of  the  manati  or  sea-cow,  and  they  frequently  go  to 
Jamaica  in  English  vessels.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle,  being  Gov- 
ernor of  this  Province,  took  the  Mosquitos  Indians  under  the  pro- 
tection of  England  and  their  Prince  received  a  special  commis- 
sion; after  he  died  this  latter's  heir  went  to  Jamaica  to  recon- 
firm the  Treaty,  but  his  vassals  were  not  willing  to  recognise  it. 
The  English  planned  many  times  to  establish  a  Colony  there.  The 
pirate  William  Dampier,  speaking  of  these  Indians,  says  that  they 
have  such  a  clear  vision  that  they  can  distinguish  vessels  at  a  much 
greater  distance  than  Europeans,  and  their  dexterity  is  such  that 
with  only  a  small  stick,  like  a  musket  barrel,  they  can  parry  every 
attack,  sure  that  no  one  can  touch  them  if  it  does  not  break. 

Orio.  River  of  the  Province  and  Government  of  Panama  and 
Kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme  in  southern  America;  it  separates  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  Province  from  that  of  Veragua  and  it  is  the 
end  of  the  Isthmus.  It  runs  from  North-west  to  South-east  and 
at  the  Westward  of  Punta  Mala  it  empties  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
at  7°  North  latitude. 

Quipos.  A  settlement  of  the  Province  and  Government  of 
Costa  Rica  in  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala,  situated  upon  the  shore 
of  the  South  Sea  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Bstrella. 

Porte:te  (Seaport  of).  Upon  the  North  coast  of  the  Province 
and  Government  of  Costa  Rica  and  Kingdom  of  Guatemala,  be- 
tween the  River  Suerte  and  that  of  Concepcion. 

Sue:rte  (River).  River  of  the  Province  and  Government  of 
Veragua  in  the  Kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme;  it  empties  into  the 
North  Sea  between  the  Port  of  Port  etc  and  the  River  Anzuelos. 

Tai^amancas  (River).  On  the  coast  of  the  Province  and 
Government  of  Costa  Rica  and  Kingdom  of  Guatemala;  it  empties 
into  the  North  Sea,  between  the  Los  Bocaces  and  San  Antonio 
rivers. 

Tie:rra  Firme.  Kingdom  of  southern  America,  bordering  on 
the  East  upon  the  Province  and  Government  of  Cartagena,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  River  San  Juan,  on  the  West  upon 
that  of  Costa  Rica  in  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala,  and  on  the 
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North  and  South  upon  the  two  Oceans,  which  are  separated  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  Ticrra  Firme.  It  has  a  length  of  146 
leagues  and  90  in  width  at  the  widest  place  and  8  where  it  is 
narrowest  and  forms  the  Isthmus  referred  to,  the  most  celebrated 
one  known.  This  Kingdom  is  divided  into  three  Provinces,  which 
are  Darien,  Veragua  and  Panama  or  Tierra  Firmej  which  together 
take  the  latter  name. 


One  of  the  three  Provinces  mentioned  has  the  same  name,  from 
which  that  of  the  Kingdom  is  taken.  It  lies  between  that  of 
Darien  on  the  East  and  that  of  Veragua  on  the  West;  it  is  55 
leagues  in  length  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Alcaldia  Mayor  of 
Natd,  by  a  line  which  runs  from  the  Escudo  de:  Vkragua  in  the 
North  Sea  to  the  settlement  and  headland  or  islet  of  Guarare  in 
that  of  the  South,  and  on  the  opposite  side  another  line  which 
runs  from  the  great  beach  on  the  North  Coast  of  the  Province  of 
Darien  to  Port  Quemado  on  that  of  the  South.  It  is  in  this  Prov- 
ince that  the  Isthmus  which  separates  the  two  Oceans  is  the  nar- 
rowest, only  extending  eight  leagues,  although  on  account  of  the 
ruggedness  of  the  mountains  and  the  great  quantity  of  water  in 
the  rivers  it  is  necessary  to  go  16  to  get  across  it.  This  Prov- 
ince is  very  fertile  and  if  cultivated  it  would  yield  abundantly.  It 
has  some  large  farms  upon  which  many  cattle  are  raised  and 
some  mills  for  making  sugar  and  spirits.  The  common  people 
make  use  of  a  drink  that  they  call  "guarapo,"  prepared  by  a  fer- 
mentation of  plantains,  of  which  there  is  a  large  consumption. 
The  Indians  that  are  left  are  very  few  in  number  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  are  negroes,  both  slaves  and  free,  mulattoes 
and  Zambos  (mixed  breed).  The  Capital  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  the  other  settlements  are:  Portohelo,  Cruces, 
Natd,  Villa  de  los  Santos,  Penonome,  Chame,  Anton,  Capira, 
Sajalices,  Palenque,  Santa  Maria,  Parita,  Gorgona,  Chepo,  Chor- 
rera,  San  Juan. 

ToRO.  A  very  large  and  capacious  bay  on  the  coast  of  the 
North  Sea,  of  the  Province  and  Government  of  Veragua,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Ticrra  Firme,  called  "Bocas  del  Toro,"  which  was 
discovered  by  the  Admiral  Christopher  Columbus  during  his 
fourth  voyage,  but  it  is  of  no  use  for  vessels  by  reason  of  the  en- 
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trance  being  closed  by  a  line  of  islets  thus  leaving  only  a  few 
narrow  channels,  and  there  is  the  same  difficulty  in  its  interior. 
It  lies  to  the  West  of  the  Bay  of  Almirante. 

Trinidad.  City  of  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala,  situated  on 
the  bank  of  the  River  Belen  in  the  Province  of  Costa  Rica,  three 
leagues  distant  from  the  sea,  but  the  road  is  impassible.  It  is 
eight  leagues  to  the  East  of  Concepcion  and  124  miles  from 
Guatemala,  in  94°  15'  of  longitude  and  13°  12'  of  latitude. 

Veragua.  Province  and  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme,  one  of  the  three  which  compose  it;  bordering  on 
the  East  upon  that  of  Costa  Rica  of  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala, 
on  the  West  upon  that  of  Tierra  Pirmc  or  Panama,  and  on  the 
North  and  South  upon  the  two  Oceans.  It  has  a  length  of  70 
leagues  from  East  to  West,  and  a  width  of  34  from  North  to 
South,  where  the  Isthmus  is  the  widest.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
the  land  is  generally  mountainous  and  rugged,  with  some  in- 
accessible summits,  although  level  lands  are  not  lacking. 

The  capital  of  this  Province  is  the  city  of  the  same  name,  with 
the  addition  of  "Santiago."  *  *  *  'fhg  other  settlements  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Government  are:  San  Miguel  de  la  Ata- 
laya,  San  Francisco  de  la  Montana,  San  Marcelo  de  la  Mesa,  the 
■city  of  Remedios,  San  Miguel,  city  of  Santiago  de  Alanje,  San 
Felix,  San  Lorenzo,  San  Pablo,  San  Joseph  de  Bugava,  San 
Miguel  de  Boqueron,  La  Trinidad  or  River  of  Jesus,  Montijo, 
-city  of  Puehlo  Nuevo,  and  of  the  Missions  recently  established 
those  of  San  Antonio,  Dolega  and  Gualaca. 

The  same  name  is  given  to  the  Bscudo  de  Veragua,  an  island 
in  the  North  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  the  Province  and  Government 
above,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  discovered  by  the  Ad- 
miral Don  Christopher  Columbus  during  his  fourth  voyage.  It 
is  small,  but  it  has  two  commodious  and  sheltered  ports,  one  upon 
the  South  shore,  overlooking  the  coast  of  the  Continent,  and  the 
other  upon  the  West.     It  is  wild  and  abandoned. 
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FELIPE  PEREZ. 

Geografia  fisica  y  politica  del  Estado  de  Panama.  (Physical 
and  Political  Geography  of  the  State  of  Panama.)  Writ- 
ten by  order  of  the  General  Government  by  Felipe 
Perez,  Member  of  the  New  Commission  charged  with 
the  Chorographic  Work  of  the  Republic.     Bogota,  1862. 

Physicai,  Part. 

I.     Situation. 
The  State  of  Panama  is  found  between  6°  50'  and  9°  39'  North 
latitude,  and  2°  44'  and  9°   10'  West    longitude,  meridian    of 
Bogota. 

11.     Extent. 
The  State  of  Panama  has  a  superficial  area  of  826.75  square 
myriametres.    Of  these 
465  are  vacant;  and 
361.75  are  inhabited. 

The  contour  of  the  State  is  260  myriametres,  without  counting 
the  harbors  and  sinuousities  of  the  shores  and  of  the  Cordilleras. 
These  260  myriametres  are  divided  as  follows: 

Upon  the  Pacific 139.50 

Upon  the  Atlantic 81.75 

Upon  the  frontier  of  Cauca 23.75 

Upon  that  of  Costa  Rica 15.00 

The  greatest  extent  of  the  State  from  East  to  West,  from  the 
range  of  Darien  (which  separates  it  from  the  Cauca)  to  that  of 
La  Cruz  (which  separates  it  from  Costa  Rica)  is  67.5  myria- 
metres. 

********* 

IV.     Limits. 

The  general  boundaries  of  the  State  are : 

On  the  East,  upon  the  Cauca;  on  the  West  upon  Costa  Rica; 
and  on  the  North  and  South,  respectively,  upon  the  oceans  of 
those  names. 

The  particular  boundaries  are: 

Upon  the  Cauca.  The  line  which  separates  Panama  from  the 
latter  State  begins  in  the  Bay  of  Aguacatc  or  Bay  of  Octazna 
(which  belongs  wholly  to  the  State)  in  front  of  the  Point  of 
Marzo  or  Morroquemado.     From  a  hill  situated  upon  the  shore 
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it  then  proceeds  in  a  direction  North,  North-east,  turning  later  to 
the  North  along  the  summits  which  separate  the  rivers  that  flow 
into  the  Atlantic  from  those  which  run  to  the  Pacific,  arriving 
then  at  the  headwaters  of  the  River  Jurado;  thence  turning  to 
the  West  towards  the  heights  of  Aspave;  farther  on  it  proceeds 
along  the  summits  dividing  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
San  Miguel  from  those  that  run  toward  the  Atrato  always  pro- 
ceeding in  a  general  North-easterly  direction,  until  in  front  of 
the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Urabd;  thence  it  runs  to  the  North 
and  then  to  the  North-west  in  search  of  the  head-waters  of  the 
River  Tarena,  the  waters  of  which  to  their  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of 
Urabd  fix  the  last  boundary  of  the  State. 

Upon  Costa  Rica.  (Independent  Republic).  The  line  border- 
ing upon  the  latter  Republic  starts  in  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  of 
Puntacarreta,  at  the  outlet  of  the  River  Dorados.^  This  river 
then  marks  the  boundary,  as  far  as  its  source,  which  lies  in  the 
main  Cordillera,  in  a  southerly  direction ;  but  thence  the  line  takes 
the  crests  of  a  range  which  runs  toward  the  Gulf  of  Duke,  almost 
also  in  a  southerly  direction,  which  range  is  called  the  *'Cordil- 
lera  of  Las  Cruces,"  through  the  centre  of  which  crosses  the  trail 
or  path  leading  from  the  settlement  of  Bugaha  to  the  native  vil- 
lage of  Boruca,  belonging  to  Costa  Rica} 

^  In  some  foreign  maps  it  reads  "Doraces,"  and  in  others  "Dorces," 
but  the  original  Spanish  name  is  "Dorados."  However,  the  most  common 
name  of  this  river  is  "Culebras." 

'  From  Las  Cruces  onward  the  division  line  is  uncertain  and  it  cannot 
be  fixed  except  by  a  boundary  treaty  with  the  neighboring  Republic  of 
Centre-America.  Nevertheless,  same  believe  that  the  line  should  run 
from  Las  Crucfs  to  Punta  Burica  on  the  Pacific,  through  a  broken  coun- 
try, full  of  little  peaks  and  hillocks  variously  ramified  and  all  covered 
with  wild  thickets,  until  the  row  of  hills  is  reached  which  forms  the 
point  mentioned.  But  the  better  boundary  would  be  the  continuation  of 
the  line  by  the  same  Cordillera  of  Las  Cruces,  going  down  the  streams 
until  the  headwaters  of  the  River  Golfito  are  reached,  and  following  this 
river  until  it  empties  into  the  Golfito,  which  is  also  within  the  Gulf  of 
Duke. 

Further,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  this  sam'e  boundary  is  the 
one  that  has  been  traced  provisionally  upon  the  chart.* 

*  The  foregoing  note  was  taken  from  the  official  geography  of  Colom- 
-  bia  and  makes  it  clearly  apparent  the  division  line  it  indicates  is  nothing 
but  a  scheme,  a  provisional  sketch  sent  out  to  seek  its  fortune  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  Pedro  Fernandez  Madrid  and  of  Codazzi. 
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Upon  the  Atlantic.  All  the  Colombian  coast  embraced  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Rivers  Culebras  and  Tarena. 

Upon  the  Pacifie.  All  the  coast  embraced,  between  the  mouth 
of  the  River  GolHto  and  the  harbor  of  Agnacate  or  Octavia  Bay. 

By  meridians,  which  would  be  the  most  geographical  and  the 
least  liable  to  dispute,  the  boundaries  of  the  State  would  be:  on 
the  West  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the  River  GolHto,  and 
upon  the  East  the  meridian  of  that  of  the  Tarena,  to  6°  50'.  But 
this  method  would  lead  to  serious  difficulties  on  account  of  its  re- 
lation to  other  States. 

V.     Mountains. 

*  3|e5(e  *  5|e  :|£  *  *  5|c 

The  direction  of  the  Andes  is  to  the  East,  North-east,  with  dif^ 
ferent  curves,  and  they  occupy  almost  the  middle  of  the  territory, 
if  the  extremity  of  the  islands  of  Bocas  del  Toro  and  the  great 
lagoon  of  Chiriqiii  be  taken ;  but  as  the  latter  runs  inland  several 
myriametres  the  result  is  that  the  shores  of  those  islands  are 
nearer  to  the  summits  than  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  In  this 
part  the  spurs  of  the  Cordillera  are  not  very  long  and  flatten  out 
upon  high  plateaus,  which  terminate  in  planes  more  or  less  in- 
clined upon  the  maritime  margins;  having  this  peculiarity  that 
the  branches  in  the  form  of  spurs  from  one  part  or  the  other  of 
the  main  axis  are  not  perpendicular  to  it,  but  take  opposite  di- 
rections, that  is  to  say :  the  great  lagoon  of  Chiriqui  to  the  North 
and  the  plains  of  David  to  the  South. 

From  the  peaks  of  Santiago  to  that  of  Horqueta  is  a  distance  of 
ten  myriametres.  The  peak  of  Horqueta  rises  2,000  metres  above 
the  sea,  while  the  other  points  of  the  Cordillera  keep  a  general 
height  of  only  1,700.  The  peak  of  Hornito  measures  1,800  and 
the  summit  of  Playita,  the  pass  which  leads  from  David  to  Bocas 
del  Toro,  1,600. 

In  front  of  the  peak  of  Horqueta  are  the  broken  tops  of  the 
volcano  called  Chiriqui,  which  figures  upon  the  ancient  maps  of 
the  Isthmus  under  the  name  of  "Volcano  of  Baru,"  but  with  a 
wrong  astronomical  position.  It  appears  that  on  the  North  side 
the  peak  crumbled  down  where  the  crater  doubtless  existed  and 
that  the  debris  covered  an  area  of  more  than  0.5  myriametres, 
and  a  height  of  50  metres,  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  country. 
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forming  an  area  inclined  toward  the  South-west,  now  called 
"Potrero,"  and  at  a  height  of  1,925  metres  above  the  sea.  In  a 
North-North-West  direction  from  the  volcano  and  at  a  distance 
of  1.5  myriametres  is  the  peak  of  Picacho,  which  towers  over  the 
principal  range  of  the  Andes  at  a  height  of  2.150  metres. 

The  Picacho  is  distant  from  Horqueta  1.5  myriametres. 

Following  then  the  Cordillera  to  the  North-west,  at  a  distance 

of  5  myriametres  it  enters  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  at    the 

head-waters  of  the  River  Dorados  or  Culehras.     At  this  point  a 

ridge  runs  off  almost  towards  the  South,  known  under  the  name 

of  Las  Cruces,  which  continues  until  it  is  lost  in  the  Gulf  of 

Dulce  on  the  Pacific,  forming  a  very  varied  country.     From  this 

ridge  various  others  lead  off,  one  of  which,  interrupted  by  hills, 

small  elevations  and  hillocks  runs  near  the  Gulf  of  Dulce  and 

forms  a  range  of  hills  that  terminates  at  Punta  Burica. 

********* 

VI.    Rivers  that  flozv  into  the  Atlantic. 

From  the  Point  of  San  Bias  to  that  of  Bastimentos  are  found 
the  mouths  of  the  following  rivers:  Culebra,  Quengo,  Palenque, 
Sajino,  N ombre  de  Dios,  and  Qiiebradahonda. 

From  Point  Masagiial,  near  Bastimentos,  to  the  lagoon  of  Chi- 
riqui,  are  found  the  following:  Cascajal,  Buenaventura,  Guanche, 
Puntagorda,  Rio-grande,  Chagres,  Pina,  Punta-grande,  Lagarto, 
Salud,  Hicacal,  Indios,  San  Miguel,  Mangle,  Chiri,  Platanal, 
Penonome,  San  Roque,  Palmea,  Bscribanos,  Bclcn,  Veraguaviejo, 
Concepcion,  Zapatero,  Bejuco,  Guasaro,  Candelaria,  Calobebora, 
Limon,  PasavAa,  San  Pedro,  Chiriqui  and  Canaveral. 

In  the  Bay  of  Almirante  or  lagoon  of  Chiriqui  are  found  the 

mouths  of  the  rivers  Trinidad,  San  Diego  or  Chiriqui,  Chircam- 

ela,  Biarra,   Cuariviaya,   Chiriqui,   Robalo,   Curasao,    Auyam^is, 

Tatamaca,  or  Barras  and  Bananos;  and  outside  of  the  bay,  from 

Punta  Tervi  to  Puntacarreta,  the  rivers   Changuinola,  Sigsola, 

Tervis  and  Culebras. 

********* 

Rivers  which  empty  into  the  Pacific. 
********* 

From  Puntabrava  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Santiago  {the  ex- 
tremity of  the  ancient  Province  of  Veragua)  are  the  mouths  of 
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the  rivers  Hicaco,  San  Lorenzo,  Corotu,  Puntagorda,  Muerto, 
Lovaina,  Jiaco,  and  Santiago.  From  here  to  Punta  Burica 
(coast  of  the  old  Province  of  Chiriqui)  are  the  outlets  of  the  fol- 
lowing rivers:  Toro,  San  Felix,  Naranjal,  Guai,  San  Juan,  Pon- 
seca,  Bsteroajos,  Chorcha,  inlet  of  Rompido,  Riodavid,  Plat  anal, 
Riochico^  Bspinos,  Chiriquiviejo,  Pinos,  San  Bartolome,  and 
Guandhano.  From  Punta  Burica  to  the  Golfito  in  the  Gulf  of 
Dulce  empty  the  following  rivers :  Claro,  Pabon,  Goto  and  Golfito. 

IX.     Goasts. 

From  Punta  Tervi  to  Punta  Monas  the  coast  runs  to  the  North- 
west for  a  distance  of  23  miles  and  is  low,  with  reefs  and  beaches. 
From  this  locality  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Gulebras,  the  last 
point  of  the  State,  it  is  11  miles.  The  general  direction  of  the 
coast  is  West. 

Summing  up  the  miles  of  coast  which  the  State  of  Panama  has 
upon  the  Atlantic,  the  result  is  478;  of  which  240  are  from  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Tareua  to  Golon,  at  the  place  where  the  rail- 
way begins,  and  238  from  thence  to  Costa  Rica. 

GENERAL  MOSQUERA.  Doc.  577 

Compendio  de  Geografia  General,   Politica,   Fisica  y  es- 
pecial de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Colombia.   (Compen- 
dium of  Geography,  General,    Political,    Physical    and 
special,  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia) .  By  T.  C.  de  . 
Mosquera,  London,  1866. 

General  Mosquera,  President  of  Nezu  Granada  and  later  of 
the  United  States  of  Golombia,  the  great  General  of  the  Colom- 
bian Union  and  its  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London,  pub- 
lished there  the  work  of  which  the  title  is  given  above  and  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  taken. 

The  first  extract  shows  that  the  geographical  works  of  Colonel 
Codazzi  and  Felipe  Perez,  which  are  cited  as  irrefutable  authori- 
ties by  the  Colombian  writers,  deserve  but  little  credit,  although 
copied  by  General  Mosquera  himself  when  their  errors  favor  the 
territorial  pretensions  of  Golombia. 
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The  other  extracts  show  the  boundaries  which  the  ancient 
Viceroyalty  of  Santa  Fe  had  in  the  opinion  of  General  Mosquera 
and  those  which  he  assigns  at  the  time  of  writing  to  the  RepubUc 
of  Colombia.  In  the  notes  attention  will  be  called  to  the  mis- 
takes and  contradictions  into  which  he  falls,  and  which,  as  has 
been  seen,  are  common  to  all  the  Colombian  writers  as  regards 
points  so  essential  as  the  identity  or  difference  of  the  rivers  Cule- 
bras,  Horaces,  Dorados  or  Dorces. 

In  1852  General  Mosquera  had  already  published  in  New  York 
his  work  entitled :  Memoria  sobre  la  geografia  fisica  y  politica  de 
la  Nueva  Granada,  translated  into  English  in  1853. ^ 

In  this  treatise  he  indicates  as  the  "probable"  boundary  between 
Costa  Rica  and  Colombia  the  River  Culebra  or  Dorces,  which  he 
locates  in  81°  30'  longitude  West  of  Greenwich. 

"From  this  point  the  division  line  of  New  Granada  follows  the 
Cordillera  which  separates  the  Province  of  Chiriqui  from  the  Re- 
public of  Costa  Rica  to  Punta  Burica,  in  Duke  Gulf  in  the  Pa- 
cific, the  line  which  should  be  settled  upon  between  the  two  Re- 
publics.- 

General  Mosquera  does  not  make  any  mention  of  the  Golfito^ 
an  admirable  and  safe  port  within  the  Gulf  of  Dulce;  he  ex- 
cludes it  from  his  map;  and  from  his  language  it  may  clearly  be 
inferred  that  he  does  not  carry  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Granada 
to  the  North-west  of  Punta  Burica.  In  treating  of  the  bays  and 
ports  of  his  country  he  does  not  cite  the  Gulf  oi*Dulce,  because 
in  1852  the  pretensions  of  Colombia  to  this  part  of  the  territory  of 
Costa  Rica  had  not  yet  taken  shape.  These  pretensions,  first 
traced  in  the. Colombian  maps  of  Restrepo  and  Codazzi,  were  fo"- 

*  Memoir  of  the  physical  and  political  geography  of  New  Granada,  by 
General  T.  C.  Mosquera;  translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Theodore 
Dwight,   New  York,   1853. 

*  General  Mosquera  approached  the  truth  in  this  probable  demar- 
cation which  he  indicates  for  Colombia  {New  Granada).  The  river 
which  is  located  at  81°  30'  longitude  West  from. Greenwich,  is  exactly  the 
true  and  old  River  Culebra,  which  Costa  Rica  maintains  is  the  limit  of  its 
jurisdiction  and  which  the  geographers  wrongfully  transferred  more  than 
one  degree  to  the  West  of  its  real  position. 

With  the  line  of  division  which  the  ex-President  of  Colombia  indicates, 
from  the  true  River  Culebra,  at  81°  35'  (and  not  81°30')  to  Punta  Burica, 
Costa  Rica  is  content  and  it  is  the  line  that  it  claims. 
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mulated  by  Seiior  Fernandez  Madrid  under  the  title  of  desidera- 
tum in  October  of  1852,  and  by  him  transformed  in  1855,  though 
by  virtue  of  what  wonderful  mystery  it  was  not  known,  into  a 
territorial  right. 

The  suggestions  and  devices  of  Seiior  Fernandez  Madrid  were 
made  use  of  by  General  Herran,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  plen- 
ipotentiaries of  Costa  Rica,  in  1862  by  Senor  Felipe  Perez  and 
in  1864  by  the  authors  of  the  Map  of  Panama.  In  1866  the  ex- 
President  Mosquera,  by  using  these,  traced  other  boundaries  for 
the  United  States  of  Colombia  and  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  boldly 
appropriated  the  territory  which  extends  from  Punt  a  Burica  to 
the  Golfito. 

Let  us  see  how  General  Mosquera  discredits  the  works  of  Co- 
dazzi  and  Perez;  let  us  see  how  he  forgot  in  1866  what  he  wrote 
in  1852  and  how  he  copies  the  text  of  Perez  on  page  106  after 
having  torn  him  to  pieces  in  his  "Introduction." 

Introduction. 


"When  I  took  charge,  for  the  second  time,  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration of  my  country,  as  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Colori'tbia,  the  Government  entered  into  two  contracts :  one  with 
Seiiores  Manuel  Ponce  de  Leon,  an  engineer,  and  Manuel  Maria 
Paz,  a  draughtsman,  to  work  upon  an  atlas  and  general  map  of 
the  United  States  of  Colombia;  and  another  one  with  Seiior 
Felipe  Perez,  to  prepare  a  text  for  the  general  geography  of  the 
country  and  special  texts  for  the  States ; — for  what  purposes  they 
were  to  take  charge  of  all  the  material  left  by  Colonel  Codazzi. 

"Unfortunately, — and  we  are  compelled  to  repeat  it  here,  the 
data  turned  over  to  Seiior  Perez  was  full  of  mistakes,  since 
Senor  Codazzi  had  taken  without  investigation  whatever  state- 
ments were  made  to  him  by  the  people  when  the  map  making 
commission  passed  through  the  settlements;  so  that  the  laborious 
work  of  Seiior  Perez  came  to  naught,  for  upon  an  examination 
of  the  special  geography  of  the  States,  which  was  published  in 
Bogota  in  1862,  it  was  found  to  be  so  imperfect  that  first  the 
Council  of  Ministers  and  then  I,  as  President,  had  to  prohibit  its 
circulation,  because  in  that  treatise  the  errors  of  Codazzi  had 
been  adopted  as  his  own  and  because  it  contained  false  statistical 
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information  and  things  were  stated  without  any  reasonable  data.* 
"Subsequently  I  examined  the  maps  and  geographical  charts 
which  had  been  prepared  and  drawn  up  by  Senores  Ponce  and 
Perez,*  and  pursuant  to  my  observations  they  made  some  correc- 
tions. In  their  work  on  the  part  relating  to  the  coasts  they  had 
followed,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  the  charts  which  Fidalgo  had  pre- 
pared in  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  on  the  Pacific 
side  those  which  were  prepared  by  the  British  Expedition  when  I 
was  President,  which  was  the  one  that  entered  with  my  permis- 
sion into  all  the  ports  and  roadsteads,  after  having  offered  to  give 
me  a  copy  of  their  work,  and  that  was  in  fact  done. 

"In  order  to  bring  these  important  works  to  a  conclusion,  the 
administration  of  Seiior  Manuel  Murillo  made  another  contract 
with  Seiiores  Perez  and  Ponce,  so  that  they  might  go  to  Europe 
and  publish  the  general  geography  and  the  atlas  and  general 
chart. 

"Under  that  contract  these  publications  were  to  have  been 
made  under  the  inspection  of  the  Legation  which  is  under  my 
charge;  but  as  I  was  not  able  to  reach  Europe  before  the  text  of 
the  general  geography  was  printed,  the  latter  was  published  in 
terms  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  approve;  and  desiring  to  con- 
tribute on  my  part  towards  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  give  these  first  geographical  works  relating  to  the 
United  States  of  Colombia  a  less  imperfect  form,  I  resolved  to 
write  a  general  geography,  based  upon  the  Memorial  which  I  pre- 
pared in  1852,  after  many  years  of  observation  and  study,  taking 
besides  from  the  publication  of  Senor  Perez  the  data  I  found  to 
be  correct  therein.  This  brief  work  has  been  prepared  so  that  it 
may  be  used  with  the  Atlas  of  Colombia  and  the  general  chart, 

Mt  is  evident  from  what  the  celebrated  President  Mosquera  states  that 
the  author  of  these  notes  is  extremely  moderate  in  characterizing  the  mis- 
takes of  the  Colombian  geographers  and  of  the  publicists  who  have  based 
their  writings  upon  them  and  their  assumptions. 

*  See  the  sketch,  faithfully  traced,  of  the  ''Carta  corogrdfica  de  Pana- 
ma" (in  the  portion  that  borders  upon  Costa  Rica),  by  Senores  Ponce 
de  Leon  and  Paz,  in  the  Atlas  historic o  geogrdfico,  which  accompanies 
the  volume  of  Limites,  etc.,  and  the  Alegato  of  Costa  Rica,  Map  No. 
XXIV.  The  division  line  which  they  indicated  was  a  bold  geographical 
fancy.  See  also  in  Limites,  Cartografia  de  Costa  Rica  y  Veragua,  p. 
n«4  et  seq. 
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and  also  that  it  may  stimulate  other  Colombians  to  do  likewise, 
publishing  geographical  news  and  statistics  and  that  the  National 
Government  may  organize  new  expeditions,  leading  as  a  result  to 
a  good  geographical  chart  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  States,  since  what  has  thus  far  been  published  is 
only  a  beginning  and  the  outline  of  what  will  be  done  later. 

"The  work  which  I  present  to  Colombia  is  the  result  of  my 
investigations  into  the  matter  and  has  no  other  merit  than  the 
spontaneity  with  which  I  have  done  it,  not  having  approved  the 
publication  of  Seiior  Perez,  as  he  has  informed  the  National  Gov- 
ernment." 


On  p.  103  to  107  there  is  found  the  following: 
"SECTION   II.     Ancient  political  limits. 

"We  have  already  indicated  the  extent  of  the  countries  con- 
quered by  Spain  and  how  the  provinces  in  this  portion  of  Co- 
lombian America  were  organized.  We  will  now  give  the  bound- 
aries which  were  designated  for  the  Viceroyalty  of  the  New 
Kingdom  of  Granada,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Audiencias  of  Santa 
Fe  and  Quito,  and  we  will  state  the  modifications  these  boundaries 
have  had  by  later  acts  and  dispositions. 

"The  territories  of  Santa  Pe  and  Quito  were  at  first  united.  In 
1717  a  Viceroyalty  was  formed  out  of  said  Audiencias  and  the 
Captaincy  General  of  Caracas.  In  1832  {sic,  it  should  be  1842) 
the  territory  of  Caracas  was  taken  away  and  the  Viceroyalty  was 
left  composed  of  the  Provinces  of  Guayana  and  Cumand,  the 
Islands  of  Trinidad  and  Margarita,  those  of  Mcrida,  Maracaiho, 
Riohacha,  Santamarta,  Cartagena,  Panama,  Veraguas,  Choco, 
Antioquia,  Popaydn,  Quito,  Cuenca,  Guayaquil,  Loja,  Jaen, 
Mainas.  Neiva,  Mariquita,  Santafe,  Socorro,  Tunja  and  Pam- 
plona. 

"In  1740,  as  has  been  said,  the  Viceroyalty  was  definitively  es- 
tablished, the  boundaries  of  which  were :  on  the  Atlantic,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Bsequibo  and  thence  up-stream  to  the 
Cordillera,  separating  it  from  the  Dutch  Colonies,  and  to  the 
West  to  the  Rirer  Aragua  and  by  that  stream  to  the  Cordillera 
and  tableland  of  Guanipa,  to  reach  the  headwaters  of  the  Pao 
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and  down  that  stream  until  it  flows  into  the  Orinoco,  by  the  latter 
river  bordering  upon  Venezuela  to  the  mouth  of  the  Meta  and  by 
the  stream  of  the  latter  river  to  the  division  line  at  the  North, 
stopping  at  the  Laguna  del  T ermine  upon  the  Aranca,  and  by 
this  river  to  its  headwaters  until  reaching  the  Desparramadero, 
and  from  there  the  Cordillera  which  separates  Merida  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Triijillo  and  Coro,  going  down  to  the  Golfito  de 
Cora  by  Corigua,  and  following  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  as  far 
as  the  River  Horaces  or  Culebras,^  the  boundary  of  the  Captaincy 
General  of  Guatemala,  and  by  the  stream  of  this  river  to  the  Cor- 
dillera and  other  mountains,  to  end  at  Pimta  Burica,  to  the  East 
of  the  Gulf  of  Didce;  and  by  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  from  said 
Punta  Burica  to  Tumhes,  the  boundary  of  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Peru. 

"From  this  point  the  frontier  continued  along  the  Viceroyalty 
of  Peru  by  the  Cordillera,  so  as  to  separate  the  jurisdiction  of 
Paita  and  Piura,  until  reaching  the  River  Maranon  at  6°  30' 
South  latitude  and  into  the  interior,  leaving  to  Peru  the  juris- 
dictions of  Piura,  Cajamarca,  Chachapoyas,  Moyobamba,  Moti- 
tones,  and  by  the  Cordillera  of  Jeberos  across  the  River  Ucayali 
at  6°  South  latitude,  until  the  River  Yavari  or  Juari  is  reached, 
at  the  junction  with  the  River  Carapi,  and  by  the  stream  of  this 
latter  to  the  River  Solimoes  or  Amasonas,  and  down  this  river 
to  the  most  western  mouth  of  the  Yapurd  or  Caquetd,  where  the 
boundary  begins  with  Brazil,  the  name  of  which  is  Avatiparana, 
and  from  this  point  crossing  the  Yapurd  above  the  lagoon  of  Ma- 
rachi  to  the  River  Negro,  by  the  head-waters  of  the  River  Chivara, 

'  In  1740.  the  false  River  Culebras  of  D'Anville  had  not  yet  been  born, 
and  there  was  only  known  the  Culebras  of  the  old  maps  (Insula  Ameri- 
canae)  of  Blaeu,  Jansson,  Jacob  Colom,  Frederick  de  Witt,  Hendrick 
Doncker,  Gerard  von  Keulen,  etc.,  all  of  whom  locate  the  River  Culebra 
to  the  South  of  the  Escudo  de  Veragua,  to  the  East  of  the  Bay  of  Al- 
mirante,  almost  upon  the  meridian  on  which  with  remarkable  accuracy  it 
is  located  by  General  Mosquera  in  his  Memorial  of  1852;  that  is  to  say 
at  81°  30'  longitude  West  of  Greenwich. 

This  demarcation  agrees  substantially  with  that  indicated  by  Marquis 
de  la  Vega  de  Armijo,  Viceroy  of  Santa  Fe,  in  1772,  and  Padre  Sobre- 
viela  in  1774.  It  is,  therefore,  the  only  one  that  can  give  an  exact  idea 
of  the  jurisdictional  statu  quo  in  1810  and  1821,  and  it  is  the  one  which 
the  Captaincy  General  of  Guatemala  and  the  Republics  of  the  Centre  of 
America  and  of  Costa  Rica  have  always  held  as  their  legitimate  frontier. 
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and  crossing  the  River  Negro  and  along  the  Cordillera  of  Parima 
and  by  the  crest  of  the  latter  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Orinoco 
and  of  the  Parima  as  far  as  the  River  Bsequiho,  at  its  mouth  in 
the  Atlantic,  where  we  began  the  demarcation  of  these  boundaries. 
"Later  this  demarcation  was  changed  by  the  King  of  Spain, 
adding  to  Venezuela  the  Provinces  of  Guayana  and  those  of 
Merida  and  Maracaiho,  and  the  Missions  of  the  Upper  Orinoco 
were  separated,  leaving  to  the  Viceroyalty  the  portion  embraced 
in  the  modern  division  that  will  be  described  in  the  following 
section.^ 

"Se:ction  III.     Modern  boundaries. 

"The  general  boundaries  of  the  Colombian  Union  are:  on  the 
North  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Paijana  to  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Culebras;  to  the  North-west  the  Republic  of 
Costa  Rica,  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Culebras  to  that  of  the 
River  Golfito  in  Dulce  Gulf ;  to  the  West,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from 
the  River  Golfito  to  the  Mataje  ravine ;  to  the  South,  the  Repub- 
lic oi^*Bcuador  from  the  Mataje  ravine  to  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Yavari  in  the  Amazonas,  and  Brazil  from  this  mouth  to  that  of 
Avatiparana  in  Caquetd;  to  the  East,  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  once 
more  from  the  mouth  of  Avatiparana  to  the  peak  of  Cupi,  and 
Venezuela  from  the  peak  of  Cupi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Parana, 
the  point  of  departure  for  this  immense  area. 

"The  particular  boundaries  are  as  follows :  with  Costa  Rica, 
the  boundary  line  with  this  Republic  starts  in  the  Atlantic  at  the 
East  of  Point  Carreta,  at  the  outlet  of  the  River  Culebras;  it 
then  follovv'S  this  latter  river  to  its  source,  which  is  in  the  upper 
Cordillera,  in  a  South  direction.  It  then  seeks  the  line  of  the 
summits  of  the  ridge  that  runs  toward  the  Gulf  of  Dulce  (also  al- 
most m  a  South  direction),  which  ridge  they  call  the  "CordHlcra  of 

"See  the  Royal  Cedula  of  August  20,  1739,  re-establishing  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Santa  Fe  and  adding  to  it  the  Audiencia  of  Panama,  whic'i 
was  before  dependent  upon  the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru,  in  Peralta :  Costa 
Rica  y  Colombia,  p.  147  or  163.  Let  this  demarcation  of  General  ?*!os- 
quera  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Royal  Cedula,  with  the  citat-on  of 
the  Viceroy  Messia  de  la  Cerda  {ibidem,  p.  199  or  215),  and  with  that  of 
Padre  Sobreviela  (p.  245.  or  255).  All  these  show  that  Cosia  Rica  i> 
right. 
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Las  Cruces,"  at  the  centre  of  which  the  path  or  trail  crosses  that 
goes  from  the  village  of  Bugaba  to  the  native  settlement  of 
Boruca? 

''From  Las  Cruces  onward  Golfito  to  Punta  Burica  in  the  Pa- 
cific by  a  broken  country  which  is  found  there,  full  of  little  hills 
and  hummocks,  ramifying  in  different  directions  and  all  covered 

''The  River  Culebras,  to  which  General  Mosquera  refers  in  this  chapter, 
ought  to  be  but  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  one  he  indicates  as  the  frbntier 
of  the  Viceroyalty  of  Santa  Fe,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  note,  beginning 

"In  1740 "     Nor  is  it  the  same  as  that  in  his  geographical  Memoria 

of  1852.  In  this  latter  Culebras  is  at  81°  30'  West  longitude,  while  in 
the  text  of  1866  the  River  Culebras  has  already  been  transferred  to  the 
West  of  the  Bay  of  Almirante,  on  the  meridian  of  82°  48'  45"  West  of 
Greenwich  (8°  34'  30"  West  of  Bogota),  as  the  said  Mosquera  states  in 
his  "Compendium  of  General  Geography  of  the  United  States  of  Co- 
lombia" (Compendio  de  Geografia  general  de  las  Estados  Unidos  de  Co- 
lombia), p.  137.  Nor  is  Punta  Burica  now  the  end  of  the  division  line 
between  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia,  as  Mosquera  stated  then  in  1852,  but 
the  River  Golfito  in  Dulce  Gulf,  without  in  the  lapse  of  fourteen  years 
(1890)  there  having  been  any  discovery  of  irrefutable  documents,  nor 
cession,  nor  conquest,  but  only  some  tentative  attempts  at  usurpation 
which  the  Colombian  geographers  have  sought  to  sanction  with  their 
own  authority,  although  not  without  some  scruples  and  vacillation. 


with  dense  thickets,  until  the  cordon  of  hills  is  reached  which 
form  the  said  point. ^ 

*This  parapraph  is  a  mutilated  copy  of  the  second  note,  p.  6  and  7, 
of  the  "Geography  of  the  State  of  Panama  (Geografia  del  Bstado  de 
Panama),  by  Felipe  Perez;  a  copy  made  without  discernment  because  it 
contradicts  the  theory  enunciated  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  by 
which  the  division  line  terminated  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Golfito.  In 
fact,  if  the  frontier  line  must  go  from  Las  Cruces  to  Punta  Burica,  the 
Golfito  would  be  left  outside  of  the  line  that  General  Mosquera  claims. 
Felipe  Perez  adds  that  "the  better  boundary  would  be  the  continuation 
of  the  line  by  the  same  Cordillera  of  Las  Cruces,  down  stream,  till  the 
head  waters  of  the  River  Golfito  are  met  with,  and  by  this  river  to  its 
outlet  into  the  Golfito,  in  Duke  Gulf."  See  Limites,  etc.,  p.  580.  This 
boundary  is  the  one  he  adopts  in  the  text  and  it  is  the  one  adopted  by 
the  Government  of  Colombia. 

As  may  be  seen,  the  origin  of  this  boundary,  although  it  is  not  a  modest 
one  is  very  recent.  It  does  not  go  back  to  the  Catholic  Sovereigns,  nor 
to  those  of  the  House  of  Austria,  nor  to  the  Bourbons,  the  only  legiti- 
mate sources  in  this  regard,  invoked  by  the  same  Senate  of  Colombia,  in 
the  First  and  Second  of  its  Conclusions   (Limites,  p.  765). 

Restrepo  was  not  bold  enough  to  fix  said  boundary  and  he  declares 
that  there  should  be  an  arrangement  with  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
in  regard  to  it.  See  his  "History  of  the  Revolution  of  Colombia"  (His- 
toria  de  la  Revolucion  de  Colombia),  p.  13,  vol.  1,  Paris,  1827. 

So  that  in  1852  Colombia  did  not  know  what  its  divisionary  line  was 
♦vith  Costa  Rica. 

As  such  an  arrangement  has  not  yet  been  effectuated,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  Codazzi,  Fernandez  Madrid  and  Felipe  Perez,  from  1840  to  1862,  are 
the  authors  of  a  division  line  which  the  Republic  of  Colombia  is  trying 
to  make  valid,  a  line  which  does  not  conform  to  the  uti  possidetis  of 
1810  or  1821,  nor  with  the  Treaty  of  1825,  between  Colombia  and  Centre- 
America,  nor  with  the  Conclusions  enunciated. 
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Doc.  578       THE  CARTOGRAPHY  OF  COSTA  RICA  AND 

VERAGUA. 

False  Position  of  the  Rivers  Culebra,  Doraces  and  Estrella, 
of  Punta  Careta,  etc.  Opinion  of  Humboldt  Concerning 
the  Maps  of  Arrowsmith  and  Jeff  erys. 

By  Don  Manuel  M.  de  Peralta. 

Madrid,  1890.i 

The  geographical  ideas  which  were  held  in  relation  to  Costa 
Rica  and  Veragua  during  the  XVIth.and  XVIIth  centuries  were 
summed  up  in  the  "Descripcion  de  las  Indias"  (Description  of  the 
Indies)  of  Antonio  de  Herrera,  published  in  Madrid  in  1601,  and 
translated  into  all  the  cultivated  languages  of  Europe,  and  in 
that  of  Juan  de  Laet  of  Antwerp,  who,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  Herrera,  wrote  with  considerable  diligence  and  much  care  for 
the  truth  his  "Historia  del  Nuevo  Mundo"  (History  of  the  New 
World). 

'  Geography  was  rather  a  nomenclature  than  a  physical  descrip- 
tion of  a  country,  and  the  dominions  of  Spain  were  so  vast  and 
depended  so  wholly  upon  a  single  will,  that  the  chroniclers  did  not 
deerti  it  worth  while  to  particularize  the  special  Hmits  of  each 
province  or  to  anything  more  than  the  demarcation  of  the  great 
boundaries  of  the  seas  and  the  summits  of  the  Cordilleras  or  the 
course  of  the  sun. 

Neither  Herrera  nor  Laet  indicated  with  precision  the  frontiers 
of  Costa  Rica.  A  general  historian,  like  Herrera,  gave  little 
attention  to  the  division  lines  between  one  province  *and  another, 
so  that  to  know  the  boundaries  of  any  one  of  these  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  Royal  Titles,  Cedillas  and  Capitulaciones  which  es- 
tablished the  political  and  territorial  constitution  of  the  Indies, 
and  in  default  of  these  to  the  administrative  acts  legally  issued 
to  take  the  place  of  or  interpret  the  sovereign  will. 

Outside  of  this,  all  is  chaos,  and  there  is  nothing  more  con- 
tradictory or  more  chaotic  than  the  geography  of  America  by  the 
authors  who,  without  confining  themselves  to  those  titles  and  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  country,  ventured  to  mark  out  its 
boundaries. 

*  Limites  dc  Costa  Rica  y  Colombia.     Madrid,  1890. 
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What  Herrera  could  not  do,  foreigners  could  hardly  accom- 
plish. Nevertheless,  it  so  happens  that  it  is  the  testimony  of  the 
latter  upon  which  Colombia  has  mainly  relied  in  order  to  claim 
frontiers  which  were  never  indicated  for  it  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment. 

So  that  if,  during  the  half  century  (1890)  that  the  present  con- 
troversy as  to  boundaries  has  been  going  on,  Colombia  has  not 
presented  any  of  ''the  valid  titles  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  emaur- 
cipation,"  of  which  it  has  boasted  in  Laws,  Decrees,  Resolutions 
of  the  Senate,  Proclarnations  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  in  writings  of  its  most  illustrious  publicists,  the  assertion 
may  be  hazarded  that  such  titles,  if  they  ever  did  exist,  have 
expired. 

Only  in  default  of  them,  and  in  no  other  way,  is  it  conceivable 
that  the  maps  of  D'Anville,  of  Vaugondy,  Faden,  Jeffereys  and 
the  Geographical  Dictionary  of  Alcedo  could  be  the  basis  of  great 
arguments  by  Seiior  Fernandez  Madrid  for  the  purpose  of  claim- 
ing that  the  boundaries  of  Colombia  extended  as  far  as  the  River 
Ciilebras  or  the  Dor  aces  or  even  to  Punta  Car  eta.  The  Congress 
of  Nezv  Granada,  in  designating  the  River  Culebras  as  the  west; 
ern  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Bocas  del  Toro  in  1836,  allowed 
it  to  be  understood  that  its  territorial  pretensions  stopped,  there, 
and  that  the  Culebras  which  it  then  had  in  mind  was  the  one  of 
D'Anville  and  the  one  of  Vaugondy,  as  Senor  Fernandez  Madrid 
understood  it,  as  appears  by. the  frequent  citations  he  made  of 
them. 

This  same  Culebras  was  adopted  by  the  Government  of  New 
Granada  in  the  transmission  to  General  Herran,  as  an  instruction 
in  the  preparation  of  a  boundary  treaty  with  Costa  Rica,  of  the 
report  of  Senor  Fernandez  Madrid  to  the  Senate,  so  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  River  Culebras  that  is  now  claimed  as  the  limit 
by  the  Government  of  Colombia,  we  can  take  as  the  point  for  dis- 
cussion that  of  D'Anville.  Let  us  see  first  what  rivers  of  Costa 
Rica  were  known  to  the  geographers,  their  ports  and  the  changes 
of  some  of  them,  in  order  to  better  appreciate  the  value  of  their 
testimony  and  consequently  the  real  value  of  the  titles  of  Co- 
lombia. 

Herrera  does  not  make  any  mention  of  the  rivers  of  Costa 
Rica  in  his  "Description  of  the  Indies,"  but  in  the  map  which 
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accompanied  it  from  the  Audiencia  of  Guatemala,  between  the 
Desaguadero  and  the  Bay  of  San  Jeronimo  (Almirante  Bay) 
are  shown  the  rivers  Vazquez,  Anzuelos  and  Sucrre,  as  the  only 
ones  flowing  into  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles.  With  these  three  rivers 
the  greater  part  of  the  geographers  were  contented  during  the 
last  two  centuries. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  well  known  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try and  by  the  Spanish  Governors  that  the  rivers  Matina,  Tarire 
and  Bstrella  were  to  be  found  between  the  Suerre  and  the  Bay 
of  Almirante;  the  River  Guaymi,  which  emptied  into  the  lagoon 
of  Chiriqui,  and  the  River  Calohehora,  also  called  the  River 
Culebra  and  now  the  River  Chiriqui. 

The  ports  of  Costa  Rica  upon  the  North  Sea  were :  San  Juan,, 
in  common  with  Nicaragua;  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Anzuelos 
and  Suerre,  Moin,  Punta  Blanca  or  Portete;  the  port  of  San 
Marcos,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Tarire  (Sixola)  and  those  of 
San  Jeronimo  and  Caribaco  (or  Zorobard),  but  Herrera  only 
names  the  two  latter,  near  the  frontiers  of  Veragua. 

Herrera  does  not  give  to  Veragua  a  single  handbreadth  of  land 
to  the  West  of  the  Bay  of  Almirante  or  Bocas  del  Drago,  since 
these  latter  formed  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Costa  Rica;  and 
therefore  it  was  that  the  CulEbras  of  D'Anville,  which  in  the 
time  of  Herrera  was  called  the  River  Bstrella  (Rio  dE  la  Es- 
trella),  was  left  more  than  fifteen  leagues  from  the  borders  of 
Veragua,  indicated  by  the  true  River  Culebra,  Calobebora  or 
Chiriqui,  according  to  the  demarcation  of  1573  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  force. down  to  the  year  1821. 

Upon  the  South  Sea  the  first  port  of  Costa  Rica  that  was  open 
was  that  of  Landecho  or  Caldera,  although  it  had  other  natural 
ones  but  not  legally  opened,  such  as  the  Gulf  of  Dulce,  the  Puerto 
Ingles  (English  Port)  or  that  of  Coronado,  that  of  Herradura 
and  others  upon  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya;  but  H^errera  does  not  indi- 
cate any,  nor  does  he  mark  any  river  as  flowing  into  the  Pacific. 

There  were  well  known  the  rivers  of  Zapandi  or  Despensa 
(now  Tempisque)  ;  that  of  Barranca;^  the  River  Grande;^  the 

'  Also  called  the  River  Bsparza  and  River  San  Pedro  del  Palmar. 
'The  River  Grande  is  the  River  Carthago  of  the  Map  of  D'Anville  of 
1746;  the  San  Antonio  of  Lionel  Wafer. 
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River  Los  Mangues,  called  in  the  Spanish  Derroteros  (collections 
■of  sea-charts)  of  the  XVIIth  century  the  River  Bstrella  or  Bstilla 
(now  Naranjo),  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
River  Bstrella  or  Almirante  (now  Tilorio)  ;  the  River  Coronado 
or  Coto  (now  the  River  Grande  de  Terraba)  ;  the  River  Chiriqui 
Viejo;  the  River  Grande  de  Chiriqui,  etc.,  but  the  geographical 
charts  make  no  mention  of  them  and  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  the 
XVIIth  century  that  the  false  river  Bstrella  begins  to  be  shown. 

In  the  year  1610,  upon  a  map  entitled :  "Insulae  americanae  in 
oceano  septentrionali  cum  terris  adjacentihus,"  were  shown, 
which  emptied  into  the  North  Sea.  They  were  the  same  as  those 
of  Herrera;  but  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Talamanca  having  al- 
ready been  founded  by  the  Governor  of  Costa  Rica,  this  term 
appears  inscribed  with  an  uncommon  exactness,  near  its  true  site, 
between  two  rivers  that  are  lacking  in  name  and  which  are  the 
Tarire  upon  the  West  and  the  River  Bstrella  upon  the  East. 
Following  along  in  the  latter  direction  the  Bocas  del  Drago  figures 
in  its  true  position,  but  giving  its  name  to  the  whole  of  the  Bay 
which  Herrera  called  the  Port  of  San  Jeronimo  and  Bay  of  Cara- 
haco. 

To  the  East,  in  a  straight  line  with  the  Island  of  Bscudo  de 
Veragua,  the  River  Culebra  empties;  next  the  River  Beragua  (or 
Veragua),  then  the  River  Coquele  (Code),  omitting  between 
these  two  latter  the  well  known  River  Belen,  and  lastly  the  River 
Chagre. 

The  River  Culebra  is  indicated  upon  this  map  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  Calobebora  of  the  map  of  Veragua  by  the  Governor 
Lorenzo  del  Salto,*  and  the  said  Rivers  Tarire  and  Bstrella 
where  they  were  really  found,  according  to  the  explorations  of 
Hernan  Sanchez  de  Badajoz  (1540),  Juan  Vazquez  de  Coronado 
(1564),  Perafan  de  Ribera  (1570),  and  Don  Diego  de  Soxo 
(1605-1610). 

This  map  is  perhaps  the  most  accurate  of  any  we  know  of  that 
epoch  and  doubtless  served  as  a  model  for  other  later  ones. 

In  the  Atlas  of  Guillaume  Blaeu  of  Amsterdam  (Geografia 
Blamana,  tome  XI),  published  in  1667,  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in 

*  Plan  of  the  Province  of  Veragua,  by  the  Governor  Lorenzo  del  Salto, 
year  1620,  in  the  "Zeitsschrift  der  Geselsschaft  filr  Brdkunde  su  Berlin" 
1884;  and  in  Peralta  :  Costa  Rica  y  Colombia. 
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the  Marine  Atlas  of  Jacob  Colom  of  16(59,  the  same  rivers  and 
names  appear  in  the  identical  positions. 

In  1688  a  French  translation  was  published  of  the  "Histoire 
des  Avanturiers  qui  se  sont  signaler:;  dans  les  hides"  (History  of 
the  Adventurers  v^ho  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  In- 
dies), by  the  Dutch  pirate  Oexmelin.  The  map  of  Costa  Rica 
and  Veragua  in  this  work  is  inferior  to  that  of  Blaeu  as  it  is 
drawn,  but  it  gives  the  coast  in  greater  detail  and  traces  the  rivers 
Vasques,  AnzueloSj  the  River  Zuera  (for  Suerre),  Punta  Blanca, 
Boca  del  Drago,  B.  del  T.  (Boca  del  Toro),  Cape  S.  Anton 
(Punta  Valiente),  River  Culehra,  to  the  South  of  the  Bscudo  del 
Veragua; — to  the  East,  Veragua,  the  River  Bilen  (for  Belen), 
the  Code  and  that  of  Chagre. 

The  map  of  the  Audiencia  of  Guatemala,  by  N,  Sanson  d' Abbe- 
ville, geographer  in  ordinary  to  the  King  (Paris,  1657),  followed 
Herrera  and  de  Laet  and  traced  the  rivers  of  Desaguadero,  of 
Vdsquez,  of  Anzuelos  and  of  Suere,  and  in  an  East  Southeast 
direction  two  rivers  without  any  name,  as  in  the  map  of  the  "In- 
sulae  Americanae,"  but  omitting  that  of  Talamanca,  drawn  m 
between  them;  and  after  Boca  del  Drago  and  to  the  East,  upon 
the  eastern  border  of  the  lagoon  of  Chiriqui  of  today  (the  Boca 
del  Drago  of  Sanson  d' Abbeville  and  Blaeu),  in  its  South-east 
angle,  where  Isabella  Cove  or  inlet  of  Catabella  (Catabella 
Creek)  of  the  English  and  Spanish  charts  is  formed,  a  line  of 
dots  begins,  which,  winding  somewhat,  terminates  at  the  North- 
west of  Point  Burica  (the  map  says  "Punta  de  Borita")  in  a 
point  which  nearly  corresponds  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Grande 
de  Chiriqui.^  This  line  is,  according  to  Sanson,  the  frontier  of 
Costa  Rica  2X1(1  of  Veragua.  To  the  East  of  this  Hne  no  river  is 
found  as  far  as  the  Chagres,  but  Concepcion,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Veragua,  was  upon  the  river  of  that  name,  and  Trinidad,  which 
was  near  the  River  Belen;  Santa  Fe  in  the  territory  of  the  in- 
terior and  Carlos  »pon  the  Gulf  of  Tabarabd  (Bay  of  Monti  jo). 

The  river  Culebra  does  not  appear  upon  this  map,  as  we  have 
seen  upon  maps  prior  and  subsequent  to  1657 ;  and  as  Sanson 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  copied  by  his  immediate  succes- 
sors, as  D'Anville  was  a  century  later,  it  is  no  doubt  due  to  this 

'This  same  demarcation  may  be  noted  in  many  later  maps  and  among: 
others  in  that  of  Henry  Popple. 
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circumstance  that  between  the  years  1688  and  1746  the  name  of 
the  River  Culehra  is  not  to  be  found  upon  the  maps  of  that  part 
of  the  world. 

In  those  of  Blaeu,  Colom  and  OexmeUn,  as  in  the  first  map  of 
1610  (?),  entitled  "Insulae  Americanae  cum  terris  adjacentihus" 
the  said  rivers  of  San  Juan  and  Desaguadero,  Vazquez,  Anzuelos 
and  Suerre  agree  as  to  their  position  with  the  other  maps  of  the 
epoch.  The  River  Culehra  agrees,  as  has  been  said  already,  with 
the  Calohehora  of  Lorenzo  del  Salto,  with  the  Chiriqui  of  today; 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Costarican  territory  of  Talamanca  ex- 
tended to  this  point;  it  assumed,  therefore,  the  function  of  a 
divisional  line  to  the  East  of  Bocas  del  Toro  and  of  Bocas  del 
Drago  (Bay  of  Almirante)  and  it  was  easy  to  recognise  it  inas- 
much as  it  emptied  in  front  of  the  Bscudo  de  Vcragua. 
■  The  celebrated  cartographer  D'Anville  wanted  to  draw  a  map 
which  should  eclipse  all  preceding  ones  and  he  must  have  con- 
sulted the  various  materials  which  he  had  within  his  reach.  The 
narratives  of  the  corsairs  were  then  in  vogue  and  they  deserved 
some  credit,  and  the  maps  of  Blaeu,  the  Maritime  Atlas  of  Arnold 
and  Jacob  Colom  must  have  furnished  some  data  and  among  the 
most  noteworthy  that  of  the  River  Culebras. 

Out  of  these  materials  he  prepared  his  map  of  North  America.^ 
Upon  the  littoral  of  Costa  Rica  he  kept  the  Rivers  of  San  Juan, 
Vdsquez,  Anzuelos  and  Suerre;  he  added  without  naming  it  a 
river  which  emptied  jointly  with  the  Portete  (that  of  Matinaf),'^ 
and  the  Rivers  Concepcion,  San  Antonio,  Talamancas,  Horaces 
and  Culebras,  this  latter  situated  for  the  first  time  to  the  West 
of  the  Bay  of  Almirante.  He  undoubtedly  undertook  to  correct 
Blaeu  and  the  map  of  the  "Insulae  Americanae"  of  1610,  and  he 
set  down  the  name  of  Carfago  between  his  Rivers  Talamancas 
and  Horaces,  making  a  river  of  the  term  ''Talamanca,"  which  in 

^ Atnerique  Septentrionale  (Northern  America),  published  under  the 
auspices  of  Mgr.  le  Due  d'Orleans,  by  the  Sr.  D'Anville..     Paris,  1746. 

'  In  the  "Carte  des  Isles  de  l-  Amerique  et  de  phisieurs  pays  de  Terre 
ferme"  (Map  of  the  Islands  of  America  and  several  countries  upon 
the  Main-land),  prepared  by  DAnville  in  1731,  for  the  Histoire  de  St. 
Domingue  (History,  of  San  Domingo),  by  Father  Charlevoix,  there  is 
shown  a  River  Matina,  correctly  situated  between  the  River  Suere  (Suerre) 
and  the  Bay  of  Carabaco  or  Almirante,  although  the  distance  is  incor- 
rect. 
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Blaeu  is  the  name  of  a  place,  calling  ''Carthago"  that  which  was 
the  city  of  Santiago  de  Talamanca,  and  increasing  the  number  of 
the  rivers  to  the  East,  the  Dor  aces,  the  Culehras  and  two  others 
without  names.  But  if  D'Anville  took  the  error  of  calling  the 
Tarire  the  Tclamancas  from  the  map  of  Herman  Moll^  or  that 
of  Popple,'^  that  of  transferring  the  Culehras  from  the  East  to  the 
West  of  the  Bay  of  Almirante  and  the  San  Antonio  from  the 
slopes  of  the  South  Sea  to  those  of  the  North  was  his  own,  as  the 
idea  also  originated  with  him  of  indicating  the  boundaries  of 
Costa  Rica  and  Veragua  by  a  line  of  dots  which  he  starts  upon 
the  left  bank  of  his  River  Culehras  and  describing  a  curve  brings 
to  a  conclusion  at  Cape  Boruca  (Burica). 

Why  did  D'Anville  disregard  the  demarcation  of  Herrera,  Juan 
de  Laet,  Sanson  d'Abbeville,  Blaeu,  Janssen,  Homann  de  Nori- 
berga,  de  I'lsle,  Popple  and  his  own  in  his  "Carta  de  Tierra  Firme" 
of  1731,  which  conformed  more  or  less  closely  to  the  documents 
creating  the  Dukedom  of  Veragua  and  the  Province  of  Costa 
Rica  and  which  left  to  the  latter  the  Bay  of  Almirante?  Did 
he  accept  as  valid  the  claims  which  the  Governors  of  Veragua 
may  have  put  forth  at  that  time?  The  fact  probably  is  that,  hav- 
ing transferred  the  River  Culehras  from  one  point  to  the  other, 
and  having  the  idea  that  this  river  and  the  Island  of  the  Bscudo 
de  Veragua  marked  the  eastern  boundary  of  Costa  Rica,  he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  putting  the  frontier  forward  and 
increasing  the  territory  of  the  Audicncia  of  Tierra  Firme,  because 
in  174G  neither  the  President  of  Panama  nor  the  Governors  of 
Veragua  had  made  any  claim  to  the  Bay  of  Almirante,  nor  upon 
the  shores  of  the  South  Sea  had  they  dreamed  of  extending  the 
frontier  beyond  the  River  Chiriqui  Vie  jo. 

The  River  Concepcion  is  also  something  new  introduced  by 
D'Anville.  Neither  in  the  historical  documents,  nor  in  the  popu- 
lar notions  was  a  river  of  that  name  indicated  in  Costa  Rica,  at 
least  where  it  was  set  down  by  the  French  geographer.  It  is  true 
that  the  Spanish  maps  existant  call  the  River  "Colorado,"  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Desaguadero,  the  River  "Concepcion,"  but 

*A  Map  of  the  West  Indies  or  the  Islands  of  America  in  the  North 
Sea,  with  the  adjacent  countries,  etc.      By  Herman  Moll.     London,  1720. 

•A  Map  of  the  British  Empire  in  America,  with  the  French  and  Span- 
ish Settlements  adjacent  thereto.     By  Henry  Popple.     London,  1733. 
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that  name  is  unknown  in  the  country  and  between  the  Colorado 
and  the  "Concepcion"  of  D'Anville  are  interposed  the  Rivers  Vds- 
quez,  Anzuelos,  Suerre  and  Matina.  It  is  very  sure  that  this 
denomination  was  as  much  a  mere  caprice  as  was  the  transfer  of 
the  San  Antonio  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  or  that  of  the 
River  Culchra  from  the  East  to  the  West  of  the  Bay  of  Almirante 
and  that  of  the  River  Bstrella  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  River  Bstrella  having  been  dislodged  from  its  historical 
position  next  to  the  Boca  del  Drago,  D'Anville  supplanted  it  by 
his  River  Ciilebras,  and  the  River  Bstrella  was  carried  over  to  the 
South  Sea  and  made  to  empty  in  the  vicinity  of  Quepo.  The 
River  Mangues  of  J.  Vazquez  de  Coronado,  the  Naranjos  of  to- 
day, thanks  to  these  eminent  geographical  jugglers,  is  thus  con- 
verted into  a  River  Bstrella.  This  latter  mistake  had  already  been 
committed  by  Jean  Sikhena,  a  Master  of  Mathematics,  in  1695,^^ 
Woodes  Rogers  in  1712,  Herman  MoU^i  in  1720,  and  Popple  in 
1733,  and  perhaps  all  are  indebted  for  this  denomination  to  the 
pirates.  One  of  these  confused  his  data  in  such  a  way  that  he 
described  the  Gulf  of  Duke,  the  ancient  and  well-known  Gulf  of 
Ossa,  and  called  it  "Boca  del  Toro,"  and  this  latter  bay  (that  of 
Almirante) ,  situated  upon  the  North  Coast,  was  not  only  very 
well  known  to  the  pirates  but  it  was  celebrated  among  them, 
either  because  it  had  served  them  as  a  refuge  or  because  they  held 
there  in  1679  a  famous  meeting  of  corsairs  in  which  Sharp,  Haw- 
kins, Harris,  the  French  and  others,  determined  upon  a  new 
incursion  upon  the  main-land. 

If  Raveneau  de  Lussan,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  coasts 
of  the  North  as  well  as  he  was  with  those  of  the  South,  com- 
mitted the  quid  pro  quo  of  calling  the  Gulf  of  Dulce  ''Boca  7  oro/' 
how  much  more  might  the  geographer  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  country,  fall  into  the 
mistake  of  suppressing  the  River  Culebra  or  Calobebora,  which 
empties  in  front  and  to  the  South  of  the  Island  of  the  Bscudo  de 


'"Jean  Sikhena,  in  the  "Antorcha  de  la  Mar"  (Torch  or  Guide  upon 
the  Sea),  of  Juan  van  Keulen,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  by  consent  in  1695, 
in  "Nouvelle  carte  marine  de  toutes  les  cotes  de  I'Amcrique"  (New  ma- 
rine Chart  of  all  the  Coasts  of  America). 

"  A  Map  of  the  West  Indies,  or  the  Islands  of  America  in  the  North 
Sea,  with  the  adjacent  countries,  etc.     By  Herman  Moll.     London,  1720. 
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Veragua  and  attribute  this  name  to  a  river  of  Costa  Rica,  until 
then  without  any  name  or  unknown  by  him  ? 

The  map  of  D'Anville  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
Central  American-  cartography ;  and  the  maps  which  were  con- 
structed after  1746,  except  the  editions  of  old  gravures  made  by 
economical  bookmen  or  routine  map  makers,  adopted  the  new 
ideas  introduced  with  such  a  wise  air  by  that  cartographer.  One 
of  the  first  to  copy  it  and  even  to  correct  it  was  M.  Bellin,  a 
geographical  engineer  of  the  Navy,  who  published  in  1754  his 
map  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  which  accompanies  the  famous 
and  interesting  ''Historia  general  de  los  viajes"  (General  History 
of  the  Voyages),  by  the  Abbe  Prevost,  the  celebrated  author  of 
Manon  Lescaut. 

Let  us  compare  the  chart  of  Bellin  with  that  of  D'Anville. 

That  of  the  former  is  upon  a  larger  scale  than  its  original  and 
has  the  names  in  French.  He  adopts  the  mistake  of  D'Anville 
of  locating  Matina  upon  the  River  Anzuelos,  when  it  was  at  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  East  upon  the  River  Matina  or 
Carpintero.  Carthago,  not  the  capital  of  the  country  but  a  place 
of  that  name  which  D'Anville,  as  has  been  seen,  situated  to  the 
East  of  the  River  Talamancas,  Bellin  knew  did  not  exist  (nor 
ever  had  existed)  there,  a  city  thus  named,  and  he  avoids  the 
difficulty  by  adding  the  word  "ruinee"  (ruined).  Both  no  doubt 
referred  to  the  city  of  Talamanca,  which  gave  the  name  to  this 
region  and  which  D'Anville  erroneously  applied  to  the  River 
Tarire.  Bellin  gave  to  the  Rivers  Horaces  and  Culehras  the  same 
position  as  D'Anville,  but  he  suppressed  the  two  nameless  rivers 
which  appear  upon  the  map  of  the  latter,  between  his  River  Cw/^- 
bras  and  the  Bay  of  Almirante. 

The  point  of  Gorda  de  Tirbi  of  the  Spanish  charts  has  no  name 
in  the  map  of  D'Anville.  Bellin  calls  it,  without  any  other  au- 
thority than  his  own  pleasure,  "Cap  Blanc"  (White  Cape).^^ 

The  division  line  between  Costa  Rica  and  Veragua,  which  in 
D'Anville  starts  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Culehras  on  the  West, 
on  that  of  Bellin  starts  upon  the  East,  a  certain  distance  from  the 

"In  the  map  which  accompanies  the  "Histoire  des  Avanturiers"  (His- 
tory of  the  Adventurers),  by  Oexmelin,  Paris  edition,  1688,  the  words 
"P.  Blanche"  (i.  e.,  White  Point)  appear  near  the  Bocas  del  Drago.  It 
may  be  that  it  was  from  this  that  Bellin  took  his  "C.  Blanc." 
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river.     Indeed,  each  one  traces  a  map  according  to  his  own  ca- 
prices, and  rarely  did  they  coincide  with  the  truth. 

If  an  examination  is  made  of  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea,  mis- 
takes of  the  same  kind  will  be  observed.  Paro  is  an  island  ac- 
cording to  Alcedo;  it  is  a  port  in  front  of  Nicoya  according  to 
Herrera,  D'Anville  and  the  geographers  who  have  followed  the 
former  or  the  latter,  while  Paro  was  in  fact  upon  the  coast  oppo- 
site and  was  a  port  of  Nicoya,  where  Lepanto  now  is.^^ 

The  Gulf  of  Duke,  and  all  the  geographical  positions  which, 
according  to  the  best  maritime  charts  of  the  present  day,  are  found 
on  the  South  coast  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  North  upon  the  same 
meridian,  appear  upon  the  ancient  charts  at  enormous  distances 
and  rarely  in  their  real  location. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion  and  in  the  face  of  so  many 
mistakes,  it  is  not  possible  to  put  any  trust  in  these  cartographers 
and  still  less  even  can  the  charts  be  given  any  consideration  of 
careless  copyists  like  Robert  de  Vaugondy  and  others.  From  the 
map  of  D'Anville  was  copied  that  of  Don  Tomas  Lopez  and  Don 
Juan  de  la  Cruz,  who,  having  authentic  materials  at  hand  which 
they  could  have  used,  are  more  deserving  of  censure. 

Don  Tomas  Lopez  showed  himself  so  tardy  in  getting  informa-. 
tion  that  in  his  "Atlas  of  America"  he  says  that  the  capital  of 
Veragua  was  Concepcion,  a  city  which  had  disappeared  more 
than  a  century  before,  though  not  from  the  maps.  More  exact, 
although  less  pretentious  and  with  fewer  names,  are  the  maps 
of  Sanson  d'Abbeville,  of  Guillaume  de  I'lsle  and  of  Buache.  The 
positions  are  more  exact  and  the  frontiers  which  they  trace  are 
generally  an  approach  to  the  truth. 

Among  the  English  maps  of  the  XVIIIth  century  the  mistakes 
are  no  less  numerous  and  notable.  Upon  the  "Map  of  the  West 
Indies,"  by  Herman  Moll  (London,  1720),  the  demarcations,  the 
nomenclature  and  the  geographical  positions  are  as  erroneous 
as  those  of  the  "Antorcha  de  la  Mar,"  by  John  van  Keulen,  in 
which  this  map  was  used. 

"Fernandez  De  Oviedo.  Historia  general  de  las  Indias  (General  His- 
tory of  the  Indies),  book  XXIX,  chap.  XXI,  tome  III,  p.  108,  and  map  at 
end  of  the  tome. 

Andres  de  CerEzeda — Itinerario  de  Gil  Gonzales  Ddvila.  (Itinerary  of 
Gil  Gonzalez  Davila)  in  Perai,ta's  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua  y  Panama,  p. 
29. 
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The  Bay  of  Almirantc  and  its  islands,  Columbus  called  Caram- 
harii;  Diego  de  Porras,  his  companion  and  the  notary  of  his  ex- 
pedition, called  it  Cerabaro;  Don  Fernando  Columbus,  his  son 
and  biographer,  gave  it  the  name  of  Cerabora;  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  the  Audiencia  of  Panama,  Captain  Calero  who  visited  the 
locality  in  1539  at  the  conclusion  of  his  exploration  of  the  Desa- 
guadero,  called  it  Qarabaro  (Zarabaro)  ;  Benzoni,  who  stayed  72 
days  upon  the  Island  of  Colon  (Columbus)  in  1544,  called  it 
Zorobaro;  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  refers  to  it  as  Cerebaro;  Padre 
Las  Casas  as  Caravaro ;'^'^  Herrera  in  1601,  Carabaco  and  Cari- 
baco;  Jean  de  Laet  in  1630  as  Carabaco  and  Caravaro;  Linschot 
as  Corobaro. 

What  was  the  fate  of  this  name  among  the  cartographers? 
Diego  de  Ribero,  Mercator  and  Abraham  Ortelius,  between  1529 
and  1588,  wrote  it  Cerebaro;  the  maps  of  Herrera  and  de  Laet, 
Carabaco  and  Caravaco ;  P.  Coronelli  in  1688,  G.  de  Caravero; 
the  maps  of  Blaeu,  Caravaro,  and  in  the  text,  which  is  a  copy  of 
that  of  Juan  de  Laet,  Carabaco.  In  these  maps  the  situation  of 
Caravaro  or  Cerebaro  is  not  in  all  cases  the  same. 

Sometimes  it  appears  as  the  name  given  to  the  Bay  of  Almi- 
rante,  as  in  the  maps  of  Herrera  and  de  Laet;  sometimes  to  the 
territory  adjoining  upon  the  South-west,  but  quite  close  to  its 
shores,  as  in  the  Atlas  of  William  Blaeu.  The  Atlas  of  Mercator 
of  1632  removes  Caravaro  to  a  considerable  distance  to  the  West 
of  its  true  site  and  prepared  the  way  for  others  who  moved  the 
name  still  further  to  the  West,  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  cele- 
brated and  well-known  Bay  of  Zorobaro  appears  changed  into  a 
point  or  a  river;  the  Punta  Caravaca  to  the  East  of 
the  River  Siierre  and  the  River  Caravaca  to  the  East  of  said 
point,  which  position  corresponds  to  that  of  Blanca,  20  leagues 
to  the  West  of  the  site  of  the  Bay  of  Carabaco  of  Herrera,  which 
is  the  true  one. 

The  invention  of  the  River  Caravaca  and  of  the  point  of  the 
same  name  is  due  to  John  Sikkena  (1695),  the  Master  of  Mathe- 
matics above  referred  to.  His  invention  was  modified  in  the 
map  of  Moll  (1720)  to  the  River  Caranaco,  which  10  years  later 
Popple  changed  into  the  River  Taranaco,  and  at  the  end  of  a  cen- 
tury Arcy  de  la  Rochette  and  Faden  into  Caravaca  alone,  as  a 

"  Probably  Padre  Las  Casas  wrote  it  Qaravaro. 
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place  name,  in  the  same  erroneous  position  as  given  by  John  Sik- 
kena,  at  one  side  of  Punta  Blanca.^^ 

The  English  maps,  then,  are  not  secure  from  the  same  criti- 
cisms as  those  of  the  Dutch  and  French ;  still  they  were  among  the 
first  to  introduce  corrections  in  drawing  and  exactness  as  to  geo- 
graphical points  in  Central  American  cartography.  As  regards 
their  demarcations,  they  had  to  confine  themselves  to  the  scant 
data  furnished  them  by  the  Spanish  and  French  maps,  the  mis- 
takes in  which  they  reproduced. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  proce- 
dure of  changing  a  geographical  name  from  the  site  to  which  it 
belonged  to  one  that  suited  the  author,  is  neither  new  nor  rare. 
Bocas  del  Drago  and  Qarwuaro  are  the  same  thing  and  according 
to  the  maps  they  thus  appear,  giving  their  name  to  the  Bay  of 
Almirante,  to  a  river,  to, a  cape,  to  a  place  or  region  upon  the  con- 
tinent or  to  an  island^ ^  and  the  older  the  map  the  more  correct 
the  denomination  and  the  geographical  position. 

What  John  Sikkena  did  with  the  River  Bstrella,  taking  it  from 
the  North  Sea  and  carrying  it  over  to  the  South  Sea;  or  with 
the  Bay  of  Caravaro  or  Carabaco,  which  he  extended  to  Matina; 
D'Anville  did  with  the  River  San  Antonio^  which  he  carried  from 
the  Pacific  watershed  to  the  same  latitude  upon  the  Atlantic ;  and 
with  the  River  Culehra  which  he  changed  from  the  right  to  the 
left  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Almirante.  The  contemporary  Colom- 
bian geographers  go  still  farther  in  their  adoption  of  this  method 
of  making  transfers. 

Upon  such  a  fragile  foundation  Colombia  bases  its  territorial 
pretensions.  To  the  caprice  or  the  negligence  of  a  mapmaker, 
who,  since  D'Anville  was  devoid  of  any  personal  interest,  can  not 
be  accused  of  a  geographical  fraud,  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
owes  the  division  line  which  it  claims,  in  contradiction  to  the 
titles  and  the  legitimate  acts  of  the  Sovereign  and  to  all  the  exist- 

"  In  a  "General  Chart  of  the  West  India  Islands,  with  the  adjacent 
Coast  of  the  Spanish  Continent,"  by  L.  S.  de  la  Rochette.  1796,  London. 
Published  by  W.  Faden. 

'"The  map  of  Diego  Ribero  of  1529  traces  the  Island  of  Cerebaro  at 
precisely  the  place  where  are  the  Island  of  Colon,  the  Islands  of  Cerebaro 
of  Oviedo  and  the  Island  of  Zorobaro  of  Girolamo  Benzoni;  the  Bay  of 
^arabaro  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
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ing  geographical  and  historical  ideas  concerning  this  matter,  which 
have  been  put  forth  by  the  Re])ublic  of  Costa  Rica  in  documents 
covering  a  period  of  300  years,  all  of  them  emanating  from  or 
sanctioned  by  the  sovereigns  and  the  legislation  of  Spain. 

Let  us  now  examine  in  alphabetical  order  the  principal  mis- 
takes of  the  geographers  in  relation  to  the  question  of  boundaries 
between  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia  and  the  various  changes  of  the 
Rivers  Culebras  and  Horaces  since  it  pleased  D'Anville  to  thus 
denominate  the  Rivers  EstreIvLa  (Tilorio)  and  Tarire:  (Sixola). 

AivMiRANTE  (Bay  of).  Discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus 
October  6,  1502,  and  called  by  him  "Caranibaru/'  It  has  been 
given  the  following  names:  Carabaco,  Carabaro,  Caravaro,  Cari- 
baco,  Cerabaro,  Cerabora,  Cerebaro,  Qarabaro,  Zarabaro,  Zoro- 
bard,  Bocas  del  Drago,  Boca  del  Toro  and  Bahia  de  San  Jeroni- 
mo.  Under  these  different  names  has  been  designated  the  whole 
of  the  maritime  basin  situated  between  the  point  of  Tirbi  or  Soro- 
beta  and  Cape  Valiente;  but  the  most  common  appellation  among 
the  Spanish -navigators  since  the  end  of  the  16th  century  has  been 
that  of  the  ''Bay  of  -Almirante''  or  "Bocas  del  Drago,''  which 
names  have  survived  although  limited,  in  the  former  case  to  the 
western  portion  and  in  the  latter  to  the  channel  which  gives  ac- 
cess to  it,  situated  between  Punta  de  Tirbi  or  Sorobcta  and  the 
Island  of  Zorobaro  or  Colon.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Bay  of 
Almirante  was  named  by  Columbus  the  Bay  of  Aburema  and  since 
the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was  known  as  the  ''Lagoon  of  Chi- 
riqui."  It  belongs  to  Costa  Rica  and  falls  under  its  jurisdiction, 
according  to  the  various  demarcations  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  and  Philip  IL,  from  1540  to  1573. 

It  was  explored  and  colonized  by  the  Governors  of  Costa  Rica 
in  1560,  1564,  1570,  1577,  1590,  1605  and  1710,  and  they  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  over  it,  exclusively  and  without  the  intervention 
of  the  Governors  of  Veragua  or  of  the  Audiencia  of  Tierra  Firme. 
The  English,  French  and  Dutch  pirates,  in  friendly  collusion  were 
accustomed  to  repair  to  it  to  save  themselves  from  pursuit  by  the 
Spaniards  and  from  storms,  so  frequent  along  those  shores. 
Diego  de  Artieda,  Governor  for  life  of  Costa  Rica,  armed  an  ex- 
pedition in  November,  1577,  and  proceeded  to  the  Bocas  del  Drago 
to  attack  them  with  a  fleet  of  three  vessels  and  a  launch,  but  the 
o  rsairs  "had  left  and  he  entered  into  the  Bocas  del  Drago  and 
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from  thence  into  the  River  Guaymi  (River  Chiricamola)  and  in 
compHance  with  what  he  had  agreed  upon  with  His  Majesty  he 
settled  the  city  of  Artieda  del  Nuevo  Reino  de  Namrra  (Artieda 
of  the  New  Kingdom  of  Navarre),"  *  *  *  which  he  located 
eight  and  a  half  miles  from  the  entrance  and  near  the  rapids  of 
the  river. 

The  missionaries  followed  after  the  Conquistadores  and  they 
taught  the  Tojares  Indians  upon  the  Island  of  Colon,  called  the 
island  "To jar,"  and  ''Zoroharo,"  the  most  important  one  of  the 
Bay  of  Almirante. 

In  1710  the  Governor  of  Costa  Rica,  Don  Lorenzo  de  Granda 
y  Balbin,  ordered  to  them  that  they  make  their  submission  and  he 
punished  their  rebellion  of  1709.  The  islanders  were  made  the 
object  of  attacks  and  they  were  carried  off  by  the  Mosquitos  who 
took  them  to  Jamaica  and  sold  them  as  slaves,  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Costa  Rica,  Don  Diego  de  la  Haya,  made  a  claim  upon 
the  English  Governor  of  that  Colony  asking  that  they  be  re- 
turned, and  later  another  Governor  of  Costa  Rica  prepared  a 
plan  to  oust  the  English  from  the  said  Island  of  Tojar,  where  it 
was  believed  that  they  had  established  themselves. 

However,  the  English  began  to  trade  with  the  natives  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  hold  some  establishments  upon  the  shores  of 
the  bay  (Colville  Cairns,  an  Irishman,  had  a  house  there),  but 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  them  by  reason  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  London  of  1786.  Thereupon  the  Comandantes  of  the 
maritime  forces  of  Spain  in  Havana  and  Cartagena  were  charged 
with  guarding  and  protecting  those  coasts,  without  any  transfer  of 
jurisdiction,  and  with  the  sole  purpose  of  purging  them  of  the 
English.  With  this  in  view,  the  Bay  of  Almirante  was  visited 
from  time  to  time  by  the  coast-guards  of  Cartagena  and  it  con- 
tinued under  the  jurisdiction  and  wa§  dependent  upon  the  Cap- 
taincy General  of  Guatemala. 

The  ancient  French,  English,  Dutch,  German  and  Spanish 
maps  locate  the  Bay  of  Almirante  wholly  or  at  least  its  western 
portion  within  the  limits  of  Costa  Rica.  We  may  cite  Herrera, 
Blaeu,  Laet,  Homann,  Jansson,  Sanson  d'Abbeville,  Guillaume 
de  risle,  Popple  and  even  D'Anville,  in  his  map  of  Tierra  Firme 
of  1731. 
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Herman  Moll  (London,  1720)  was  the  first  one  who  com- 
mitted the  serious  mistake  of  reducing  the  limits  of  Costa  Rica  to 
the  River  Matina,  which  he  called  the  River  Caranaco,'^'^  but  the 
errors  in  his  ''Map  of  the  West  Indies"  are  so  many  and  so  pal- 
pable that  a  sight  of  it  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  denial  of  its  author- 
ity. It  excludes,  then,  the  Bay  of  Almirante,  which  it  does  not 
name,  and  the  Boca  del  Toro,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Costa  Rica. 
Upon  the  South  Sea  it  respects  the  cartographical  traditions  and 
carried  the  boundaries  of  Costa^  Rica  as  far  as  Chiriqui,  in  front 
of  the  Island  of  Parida. 

D'Anville,  in  1746,  continued  the  mistake  of  Moll,  lessening 
it  at  his  own  fancy,  but  leaving  the  "Bahias  del  Almirante"  {Al- 
mirante Bay)  outside  the  boundaries  which  he  capriciously  traced 
and  from  thence  arose  the  false  idea  that  it  did  not  belong  to 
Costa  Rica. 

The  error  of  D'Anville,  elegantly  clothed  in  the  French  fash- 
ion, was  adopted  by  the  English  and  Spanish.  Alcedo  did  not 
escape  its  influence  and  in  preparing  his  Dictionary,  without  fur- 
ther data  than  what  w^as  furnished  by  the  map  of  D'Anville,  un- 
der the  word  ''Almirante''  he  attributes  this  bay  to  Veragua  and 
acknowledges  it  to  Costa  Rica  under  this  same  word  with  the 
names  given  to  it  by  Herrera  of  the  Bay  of  San  Jeronimo  and 
Bay  of  Caribaco. 

But,  what  reason  had  D'Anville  in  1746  for  attributing  the 
Bay  of  Almirante  to  Veragua,  when  in  1731,  in  a  special  map  of 
Tierra  Pirme'^^  he  traced  a  division  line  between  Costa  Rica 
and  Veragua  which  left  that  bay  within  the  territory  of  Costa 
Rica?  No  doubt  it  was  the  same  reason  he  had  for  changing  the 
names  of  the  rivers  and  transferring  them  from  one  point  to  an- 


^^  Caranaco,  a  corruption  of  the  name  "Caravaco,"  transferred  from 
its  real  site  (Bay  of  Almirante)  to  the  West,  by  the  mistake  of  the  map- 
makers. 

'^^  Carte  des  Isles  de  I'Anierique  et  de  plusieurs  pays  de  Terre  Ferme 
situes  au  devant  de  ces  isles  et  autour  du  Golfe  du  Mexique  (Chart  of  the 
Islands  of  America  and  several  countries  upon  the  Main-land  situated 
in  front  of  the  islands  and  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico)  ;  prepared  by  the 
Sr.  D'Anville,  Geographer  in  ordinary  to  the  King.  March,  1731.  This 
map  is  found  in  the  "Histoire  de  Vlsle  Bspagnole  on  de  S.  Domingue" 
(History  of  the  Island  of  Espanola  or  San  Domingo),  written  by  the 
Father   Pierre  Frangois  Xavier  de  Charlevoix,  Paris,   1731. 
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otlicr;  unfortunately  an  error  common  enough,  which  still  per- 
sists under  the  authority  of  D'Anville  and  which  Don  Antonio  de 
Ulloa  helped  to  continue,  making  it  worse  by  the  invention  of  a 
River  Dorados  which  he  created  and  designated  as  the  boundary 
of  Veragua. 

Antonio  (The  River  of  San),  was  not  known  in  the  car- 
tography of  Costa  Rica  in  the  16th  century  and  17th  century.  It 
appears  for  the  first  time  upon  the  map  of  "North  America"  by 
D'Anville,  published  in  Paris,  in  1746,  and  reproduced  with  er- 
ratas  by  Don  Tomas  Lopez  and  Don  Juan  de  la  Cruz  in  their 
"Mapa  maritimo  del  Golfo  de  Mexico  c  islets  de  la  America  (Mari- 
time map  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Islands  of  America),  1755. 
Alcedo  follows  the  latter  with  servile  fidelity.  In  no  document, 
in  no  authentic  map,  is  this  River  "San  Antonio"  found.  The 
only  mention  of  which  we  are  aware  of  a  river  of  that  name  in 
Costa  Rica  was  made  by  Lionel  Wafer,  in  his  "Voyage  to  the 
Isthmus  of  America"  (London,  1699),  but  that  river  of  San  An- 
tonio emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  not  far  from  Bsparza,  and 
it  was  probably  the  River  Grande.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
D'Anville,  M.  Bellin,  an  engineer  of  the  French  navy,  and  other 
cartographers,  obtained  their  data  concerning  the  hydrography 
of  the  coasts  of  Central  America  from  the  writings  and  the  charts 
of  the  pirates,  usually  noted  mariners,  it  will  be  conceded  without 
much  difficulty  that  D'Anville  owed  his  idea  about  the  River 
San  Antonio  to  Wafer,  but  he  changed  it  to  the  Atlantic  slope 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  flow  into  the  Pacific,  four  degrees  to  the 
South-east  of  Bsparza,  where  Wafer  located  it,  near  the  planta- 
tion of  Alonso  Gomez  Macotela,  in  the  Valley  of  Landecho.^''^ 

The  River  Grande  (or  San  Antonio  of  Wafer)  has  its  outlet 
at  lat.  9°  47',  and  long.  84°  36'  West  of  Greenwich.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  River  Cartago  of  D'Anville. 

The  San  Antonio  of  D'Anville  and  the  copyists  Bellin  and 
Lopez    hardly   corresponds   to   the   Norte   river,    which    empties 

^*  Voyages  de  Lionel  Waffer,  contenant  une  description  ires  exacie  de 
I'isthme  de  I'Amcrique  et  de  toute  la  Nouvelle  Bspagne  (Voyages  of 
Lionel  Waffer,  containing  a  very  exact  description  of  the  Isthmus  of 
America  and  of  the  whole  of  New  Spain),  Paris,  1706,  p.  304.  To  verify 
the  exact  location  of  the  plantation  of  Macotela,  bounded  on  the  South 
by  the  River  Grande,  see  Fernandez,  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de 
Costa  Rica,  tome  II,  p.  1-22. 
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almost  in  the  same  latitude  into  the  ocean  at  9°  48'  North  latitude 
and  82°  56'  West  longitude  from  Greenwich. 

AnzuEi^os  (River  of).  Now  the  River  Reventazon,  having 
its  origin  or  the  source  of  its  principal  branch  in  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Irasu  and  under  the  name  of  the  River  Taras  or  Agua 
Caliente  it  waters  the  valley  of  Cartago.  It  has  many  tributaries, 
the  principal  of  which  are  a  branch  of  the  ancient  River  Suerre 
which  swollen  with  great  floods  burst  (revento)  its  banks  and 
opened  a  new  channel  in  1630,  and  the  River  Parismina  or  Xime- 
nez.  It  flows  into  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles  between  the  River 
Vazquez  (now  the  TorHigiiero)  and  the  Suerre  or  Pacuar. 

Basques  (River),  so-called  by  Alcedo.  It  shoud  be  "Vazquez.'* 
It  is  the  River  Tortuguero.  It  flows  into  the  Sea  of  the  An- 
tilles, between  the  River  Colorado,  the  southern  branch  of  the 
San  Juan  or  Desaguadero,  and  the  River  Anzuelos  or  Reventa- 
zon.  Alcedo  places  it  badly,  following  the  errors  of  foreign 
maps,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Antonio  de  Herrera  in  1601 
and  after  him  the  majority  of  the  geographers  assign  to  it  its  true 
position. 

Be:i,en  (River).  Alcedo  does  not  devote  any  special  article  to 
this  celebrated  river,  doubtless  because  it  does  not  appear  upon 
the  map  of  Don  Tomas  Lopez,  but  he  makes  mention  of  it  under 
the  word  "Trinidad" ;  and  he  attributes  it  erroneously  to  Costa 
Rica.  The  River  Bclcn  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  January, 
1503,  and  he  proposed  to  locate  a  colony  upon  its  banks.  It  was 
mentioned  as  the  limit  of  Castilla  del  Oro  and  of  the  Dukedom 
of  Veragua  in  1537  and  it  was  the  legal  limit  of  the  Province  of 
Veragua.  Its  outlet  into  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles  is  at, 8°  54' 
North  latitude  and  80°  51'  longitude  West  of  Greenwich  and 
served  for  a  point  of  departure  and  a  monument  for  the  demar- 
cation of  Costa  Rica  and  of  Veragua  in  1540. 

Blanco  (Cape).  Upon  the  maps  of  M.  Bellln,  an  engineer 
of  the  French  Navy,  the  point  of  Terhi,  Tirbi  or  Sorobeta  is  called 
"Cap  Blanc.''  The  Punta  Carreta  or  Monos  of  today  was  called 
in  the  16th  century  Punta  Blanca;  but  the  one  that  more  generally 
bore  and  kept  this  name,  and  the  one  to  which  the  narratives 
and  charts  from  1600  to  this  date  refer,  is  the  Punta  Blanca  at  the 
East  of  the  River  Matina,  between  Moin  and  Linton,  in  North 
latitude  10°  and  83°  3'  West  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
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In  some  maps  it  is  called  by  a  serious  error  P.  Caravaca, 
usurping  the  name  of  the  l)ay  of  Caravaco  (Almirante)  and 
transferring  it  twenty  leagues  to  the  Westward. 

Alcedo  makes  no  mention  of  the  Cape  Blanco,  to  the  South 
of  the  peninsula  of  Nicoya,  discovered  in  1522  by  Andres  Niiio, 
the  companion  and  pilot  of  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila. 

BoiCACES  (River)  Errata  of  Alcedo,  for  Bokaces,  itself  an 
errata  of  the  maritime  map  of  Don  Tomas  Lopez.  Alcedo  calls 
it  also  Bocaes  in  the  article  on  Culebras,  and  Bocaces  in  the  ar- 
ticle on  Talamancas.  The  location  given  to  it  by  Alcedo,  be- 
tween the  Rivers  Culebras  and  Talamancas,  identifies  it  with  the 
Doraces  of  D'Anville;  but  the  latter  river,  which  D'Anville  him- 
self traces  in  the  territory  of  Costa  Rica  and  which  Alcedo  shows 
as  running  into  the  North  Sea  between  two  rivers  that  belong  to 
Costa  Rica,  he  mistakenly  attributes  and  by  a  palpable  contra- 
diction to  Veragua. 

BoRUCA^  BoRiCA  or  BuRiCA  (Cape  of).  The  map  of  D'An- 
ville  says,  "C.  Boruca'' ;  that  of  Don  Tomas  Lopez,  ''C.  Boruga" ; 
that  of  the  Hydrographic  Bureau  (Deposito  hidrogrdfico)  of 
Madrid  of  1810,  ''Burica,"  and  that  of  1869,  ''Borrica."  Under 
the  name  of  point  or  cape  "Biirica"  or  ''Boric a"  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  territory  of  Costa  Rica  was  known  since  the  year 
1519.  If  Alcedo  did  err  in  calling  it  "Boruga,"  he  was  correct 
in  saying,  **it  is  on  the  coast  of  the  Province  and  Government  of 
Costa  Rica."  Baron  Humboldt  says  that  "*  *  *  the  coasts 
of  Guatemala  stretch  along  the  South  Sea  from  the  bar  of  Tonald 
(lat.  16°  7\  long.  96°  39'  of  the  meridian  of  Paris),  at  the  East  of 
Tehuantepec,  to  the  point  of  Burica  or  Boruca  (lat.  N.  8°  5', 
long.  85°  13'  West  of  Paris),  at  the  East  of  the  Gulf  of  Duke  of 
Costa  Rica."^^  Fernandez  Madrid,  Codazzi  and  other  Colom- 
bian geographers  made  a  mistake  when  they  invoked  the  au- 
thority of  Alcedo  and  of  Humboldt  upon  this  point,  for  according 
to  the  latter  two  writers  the  Gulf  of  Duke  and  its  shores  as  far  as 
Point  Burica,  inclusive,  belonged  wholly  to  Costa  Rica,  as  is  the 

""Alexandre  de  Humboldt:  "Voyage  aux  regions  equinoxiales  du  Nou- 
veau  Continent  (Voyage  to  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  the  New  Conti- 
nent), Paris,  1816.  Book  IX,  chap.  26,  p.  199.  The  division  line  be- 
tween Costa  Rica  and  Veragua  described  by  Humboldt  is  not  correct 
and  was  based  upon  the  mistake  of  D'Anville. 
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more  abundantly  proven  by  the  words  "Bugava"  and  "Chiriqui" 
in  the  Geographical  Dictionary  of  America. 

Punta  Burica  is  at  8°  2'  North  latitude  and  82°  55'  West  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich,  according  to  the  most  recent  charts  of  the 
English  Admiralty,  that  is  to  say  2'. 9"  further  to  the  West  and  3' 
further  to  the  South  than  the  position  indicated  by  Humboldt. 

BuGAVA  or  BuGABA.  San  Jose  de  Bugaba  is  the  last  settle- 
ment (pueblo)  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme  and 
Alcedo  is  quite  correct  in  saying  in  his  Dictionary  that  it  was 
found  two  leagues  from  the  upper  end  or  beginning  of  that  King- 
dom; that  is  to  say,  from  the  frontier  of  Costa  Rica,  marked  by 
the  River  Chiriqui  Viejo,  which  flows  into  the  South  Sea  at  a 
distance  of  two  leagues  to  the  Westward  from  Bugaba  and  sep- 
arates the  mountainous  region  of  Boruca  from  the  country  of 
the  savanas  or  plains  of  Chiriqui,  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of 
Costa  Rica  was  extended  according  to  the  positive  demarcation  of 
Philip  11. 

Cai^obebora  (River).  Upon  the  map  of  Veragua,  of  1620, 
by  the  Governor  Lorenzo  del  Salto,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville  and  was  brought  to  light  by  the 
investigation  of  the  author  of  these  lines  in  1884,  this  river  emp- 
ties into  the  North  Sea  to  the  South-west  of  the  Bscudo  de  Ver&- 
gua  and  to  the  West  of  the  River  Veragua,  in  a  position  identical 
with  that  of  the  true  and  primitive  River  Culebra,  in  such  a  fash- 
ion that  Calobebora  and  Culebra  are  two  distinct  names  for  the 
same  river,  which  now,  by  a  very  deplorable  desire  to  repeat  the 
same  sounds  to  satiety,  appears  upon  all  the  maps  under  the  name 
of  the  River  Chiriqui,  located  exactly  South  of  the  Island  of  the 
Bscudo,  at  8°  51'  North  latitude  and  81°  35'  longitude  West  of 
Greenwich.     See  the  word,  ''Chiriqui/' 

Carabaco^  Caravaco,  Caravaro,  Caravaca,  Caribaco,  Carnor 
baco,  are  names  by  which  it  has  been  customary  to  designate  upon 
the  geographical  charts  the  Bay  of  Qarabaro  (Zarabaro)  or  of 
Almir'ante.     See  the  last  mentioned  word. 

Careta,  Carreta,  Monos  or  Monkey  (Punta).  It  is  not  shown 
upon  the  original  map  of  D'Anville;  but  it  does  appear  upon  the 
charts  of  his  English  imitators,  by  the  name  of  Carata;  in  the 
Atlas  of  Restrepo,  Historia  de  la  Revolucion  de  Colombia  (His- 
tory of  the  Revolution  of  Colombia),  it  is  Punta  Careto.     Alcedo 


does  not  give  it  in  his  Dictionary.  The  charts  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Bureau  of  Machid  designate  it  Punta  Carretas  or  Careta; 
the  EngHsh  (Barnett),  Carreta;  Kiepert,  Stieler,  Colton,  Cha- 
vanne,  etc.,  Carreta;  Baily  and  Frantzius,  Monkey  Point;  Wyld, 
Monkey  or  Carreta  Point;  Dr.  Petermann  and  L.  Friederichsen, 
Punta  de  Monos  or  Carreta;  the  Seiiores  Ponce  de  Leon  and 
Paz  in  the  Carta  corogrdfica  ( Chorographical  Map)  of  Panama, 
Punta  Monos.  It  is  located  between  Punta  Sorobeta  or  Tirbi 
(Punta  Gorda  de  Tirbi)  and  Punta  Coaita  or  Guaita,  in  latitude 
9°  39'  North  and  82°  40'  longitude  West  of  Greenwich  (Barnett, 
Sheet  XI,  West  Indies,  corrected  in  1888.) 

Ponce  de  Leon  and  Paz  locate  it  in  9°  38'  North  latitude  and 
8°  25'  longitude  West  of  Bogota;  they  call  it  Punta  Monos  and  it 
corresponds  to  Punta  Carreta.  Senor  Fernandez  Madrid  ac- 
knowledges that  Punta  Carreta  is  th^- Punta  del  Mono.  Baron 
Humboldt  locates  it  in  9°  35'  North  latitude  and  84°  43'  longi- 
tude West  of  Paris  (82°  22'  51"  West  of  Greenwich)  and  the 
Carta  esf erica  del  Mar  de  las  Antillas  (Spherical  Chart  of  the 
Sea  of  the  Antilles)  of  the  Hydrographic  Bureau,  by  Don  Jose 
de  Espinosa,  in  latitude  North  9°  34'  and  longitude  82°  21'  West 
of  Greenwich,  which  is  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  minutes  to 
the  East  of  its  real  position. 

Punta  Carreta  or  Monos  is  therefore  only  one  point,  with  two 
distinct  names,  for  all  the  geographers,  except  for  those  of  Co- 
lombia. The  latter  hold  a  special  "Punta  Carreta,"  located  upon 
the  Chorographic  Chart  in  longitude  8°  36'  West  of  Bogota  and 
9°  44'  30"  North  latitude,  that  is  to  say,  a  few  seconds  more 
or  less  in  82°  50'  longitude  West  of  Greenwich.  In  this  position 
all  the  geographers  and  especially  the  more  recent  of  those  cited, 
the  English  Admiralty,  locate  Punta  Coaita,  Guaita  or  Cahuita. 
So  that  the  Colombians  locate  their  Punta  Carreta  eleven  minutes 
to  the  West  of  its  real  position  and  28'  to  the  West  of  what  Hum- 
boldt gives  it,  without  any  more  trouble  than  the  changing  of  the 
name  of  Punta  Coaita  and  leaving  the  true  Carreta  only  the  name 
of  Monos,  advanced  by  this  operation  into  the  territory  of  Costa 
Rica  the  entire  space  that  there  is  between  the  true  and  the  false 
one.  This  transfer  has  compelled  the  said  geographers  to  also 
transfer  the  River  Culebras  (or  Dorados)  some  twenty-five  miles 
to  the  West  of  the  site  which  was  assigned  to  it  by  the  charts  of 
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Lopez,  Bellin,  D'Anville,  Vaugondy  and  Alcedo,  so  that  its  mouth 
may  appear  immediately  to  the  South-east  of  their  Punta  Car- 
re ta. 

The  designation  of  Punta  Carreta  as  the  western  end  of  Vera- 
gua  and  the  northern  extremity  of  the  division  Hne  between  that 
province  and  that  of  Costa  Rica,  has  no  other  foundation  than 
map-makers'  errors  and  lacks  any  legal  basis.  No  document 
emanating  from  the  Sovereigns  of  Spain  authorizes  any  such  de- 
marcation. 

The  great  authority  of  Humboldt  vanishes  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  he  has  no  other  foundation  than  that  of  the  maps  so 
severely  and  justly  criticised  by  him  and  the  enormous  errors  of 
which  he  points  out  in  his  learned  "Geographical  Introduction"  to 
his  Political  Essay  concerning  New  Spain. 

CoAiTA^  Cagiiita,  Cahuita,  Cajuita,  Guaita  {Punta).  It  does 
not  appear  in  the  Dictionary  of  Alcedo,  nor  in  the  maps  prior  to 
the  present  century.  The  British  Admiralty  (Barnett)  and  the 
charts  of  Baily,  Wyld,  Kiepert,  Stieler,  Chavanne  (of  Vienna) 
call  it  Coaita;  Frantzius,  Friederichsen,  Colton  (of  New  York) 
and  Bovallius  (of  Stockholm)  call  it  Cahuita;  Dr.  Petermann 
(in  the  map  of  Costa  Rica,  according  to  Gabb,  territory  of  Tala- 
manca,  Geographische  Mittheilungen,  year  1877),  Cajuita;  the 
Hydrographic  Bureau  of  Madrid,  Guaita;  Ponce  de  Leon,  Paz 
and  Felipe  Perez,  Carreta.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Colombian 
geographers  are  the  only  ones  who  give  the  erroneous  denomina- 
tion of  Carreta  to  Punta  Coaita,  an  error  which  allows  them  to 
exaggerate  their  territorial  pretensions,  in  conformity  with  the 
cartographical  ideas  to  which  they  have  had  recourse  in  order  to 
support  their  position  and  which  are  found  to  be  in  open  contra- 
diction with  the  demarcations  of  1540  and  1573,  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Provinces  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Veragua. 

At  the  West  of  Punta  Carreta  and  at  the  South-east  of  Punta 
Coaita  is  the  outlet  of  the  River  Hone  of  the  English  maps,  called 
also  Moy,  Muia  or  Muin,^^  in  latitude  9°  40'  30"  and  82°  49' 

^^  River  Hone  upon  all  the  modern  English,  German,  American  maps, 
etc.  Muia  on  those  of  the  Hydrographic  Bureau  of  Madrid;  Muin  on 
the  "Chart  of  the  Antilles"  of  the  same ;  and  Moy  on  the  map  of  Tala- 
manca  of  the  Swedish  explorer  Bovallius,  in  Inter  Tidskrift,  Stockholm, 
1885. 
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longitude  West  of  Greenwich  This  river,  thanks  to  its  position 
at  the  South-east  of  the  false  Punta  Carreta  of  the  Carta  Coro- 
grdfica  of  Panama,  was  transformed  by  Seiiores  Ponce  de  Leon 
and  Paz  and  Perez  into  a  River  Culehras  or  Dorados,  which  they 
designate  as  boundary  for  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia.  The 
sources,  the  course  and  the  functions  of  a  divisional  line  which 
they  attribute  to  this  false  Ciilebras  or  Dorados,  3.Te  pure  inven- 
tion, and  the  mouth  of  the  River  Hone  or  Moy  alone  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  Culehras  of  the  Carta  Corogrdfica,  which  locates 
it  in  latitude  North  9°  40'  30"  and  8°  35'  longitude  West  of  the 
meridian  of  Bogota. ^^ 

Colon  (Island  of).  Also  the  island  of  Zorobaro,  of  Toja  or 
Tojar,  of  Viejo,  of  the  Drago,  of  Bocatoro,  of  the  Almirante,  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Boca  del  Drago  and  Boca  del  Toro,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Almirante.  It  fell  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Costa  Rica  according  to  the  demarcations  of  1540  and  1573. 
Alcedo  does  not  mention  this  nor  the  other  islands  of  the  Bay  of 
Almirante.  The  Governors  of  Costa  Rica  took  possession  of  it 
and  they  exercised  jurisdiction  there,  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  authorities  of  Veragua  and  Tierra  Fir  me. 

It  was  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Mexican  Chichimecas  Indians, 
who  also  inhabited  the  adjacent  territory,  known  on  account  of 
this  fact  the  Valley  of  the  Duy  and  Mexicanos.  Vazquez  de 
Coronado,  who  needed  an  interpreter  to  treat  with  the  neighbor- 
ing people,  was  able  to  make  himself  understood  by  the  Mexican 
Cacique  Iztolin  in  his  own  language. 

The  Island  of  Coldn  was  included  in  the  territory  of  Bocas  del 
Toro,  created  by  Decree  of  the  Congress  of  New  Granada  in  1836 
and  it  was  occupied  by  the  invading  force  from  the  latter  country 
in  that  year. 

Costa  Rica  has  always  protested  against  this  usurpation. 

CoNCEPCioN  (River).  At  the  present  day  no  river  of  that 
name  is  known  in  Costa  Rica  nor  is  it  named  in  any  description 
of  the  geography  of  the  country.     It  appeared  for  the  first  time 

^  This  criticism  was  made  for  the  first  time  by  Perai^ta  :  Costa  Rica^ 
Nicaragua  y  Panama,  Madrid,  1883,  p.  680.     Since  then  it  is  probable  that 
the   Colombian   geographers   may  have   endeavored   to   correct   their   mis- 
takes  and  that   the   new   maps   of    Colombia   which   they   publish   do   not 
fully  authorize  the  present  observations  made  this  9th  of  May,  1889. 
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in  the  map  of  Northern  America  by  D'Anville  (1746).  It  was 
adopted  by  Bellin,  Lopez,  Pownall  and  the  other  copyists  of  the 
French  geographer.  Located  between  the  Portcte  and  the  River 
San  Antonio  (Rio  del  Norte)  it  may  have  been  the  River  Ba- 
nana, which  flows  into  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles  at  latitude  9°  55' 
30"  North  and  83°  2'  longitude  West  of  Greenwich. 

In  the  Province  of  Veragua  there  is  a  River  Concepcion  or 
Rio  del  Oro,  not  mentioned  by  Alcedo,  which  empties  to  the  East 
of  the  River  Veragua  Vie  jo  in  latitude  North  8°  51'  and  longitude 
80°  57'  45"  West  of  Greenwich. 

Costa  Rica.  Alcedo  makes  no  precise  demarcation  of  this 
country,  but  he  includes  within  its  limits  and  jurisdiction  the 
Bay  of  Almirante  and  the  Lagoon  of  Chiriqui,  under  the  names 
of  the  Bays  of  San  Jeronimo  and  Carahaco,  i-ipon  the  North  Sea ; 
and  upon  that' of  the  South,  with  less  ambiguity,  he  includes  also 
the  Gulf  of  Dulce  and  Punta  Burica  as  far  as  the  River  Chiriqui 
Vie  jo,  two  leagues  to  the  West  of  Bugaba. 

The  first  demarcation  of  Costa  Rica  was  made  by  the  Audien- 
cia  of  Panama,  in  a  "Provision"  of  December  17,  1539,  giving  to 
it  as  boundaries,  "*  *  *  from  the  borders  of  the  Dukedom 
of  Veragua  and  Zarabaro  as  far  as  Guaymura  and  Honduras" 
and  from  sea  to  sea  in  latitude. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Council  of 
the  Indies,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  latter,  from  Brussels  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1540,  adopted  that  same  demarcation,  stating  it  in  precise 
and  unequivocal  terms,  from  the  Bay  of  Zarabaro  to  the  River 
Grande,  to  the  West  of  Cape  Camaron,  and  from  sea  to  sea  in  lati- 
tude ""^  *  *  which  is  that  which  remains  over  (i.  e.,  beyond) 
the  twenty-five  leagues  of  which  we  made  a  grant  to  the  Admiral 
of  the  Indies."  This  demarcation  upon  the  side  of  Veragua  was 
confirmed  and  amplified  by  the  King,  Don  Philip  II.  in  1573  and 
in  1591  by  virtue  of  capitulaciones  with  Diego  de  Artieda  and 
Don  Fernando  de  la  Cueva  and  never  have  been  abrogated. 

According  to  these  demarcations,  the  northern  Hmits  of  Vera- 
gua did  not  go  beyond  the  parallel  of  8°  54',  in  which  latitude 
lies  the  mouth  of  the  River  Bclen,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  Bay  of 
Zarabaro  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Costa  Rica.  At  the  most  the 
Province  of  Veragua,  as  the  successor  of  the  Dukedom,  had  a 
right  in  common  with  Costa  Rica  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  bay, 
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leaving  the  western  portion  or  Bay  of  Almirante,  properly  so- 
called,  under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  Costa  Rica.  Upon  the 
South  Sea  the  jurisdiction  of  Costa  Rica  reached  to  the  Valleys  of 
Chiriqui  and  the  pretensions  of  Colombia  to  the  West  of  the  River 
Chiriqui  Vie  jo  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Diilce  are  very  recent  and  are 
absolutely  without  any  foundation.^^ 

According  to  the  legal  titles  of  Costa  Rica,  in  force  at  the  time 
of  its  emancipation,  its  boundaries  are  as  follows : 

In  longitude  from  the  northern  mouth  of  the  River  San  Juan 
de  Nicaragua,  in  front  of  Grcytown,  in  a  South-east  direction  to 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Chiriqui  (Calobebora  or  Culebra)  at  the 
South  of  the  Island  of  Bscudo  de  Veragua,  with  a  littoral  of  180 
miles  upon  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  and  from  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of 
Saiinas  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Chiriqui  Viejo,  upon  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  240  miles. 

In  latitude,  from  sea  to  sea.  Upon  the  borders  of  Nicaragua, 
under  the  Treaty  of  April  15,  1858,  from  Greytown,  proceeding 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  San  Juan,  going  upstream,  until  three 
miles  to  the  East  of  the  Castillo  Viejo  (Old  Fort)  and  from 
thence  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  until  three  miles  West,  the  frontier 
keeping  two  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  River  San  Juan  and  from 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  to  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Sapod,  always  at  two  miles  from  the  lake,  and  from  this  point 
to  the  centre  of  the  Bay  of  Salinas;  125  miles  in  a  straight  line. 

Upon  the  borders  of  Veragua,  from  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Chiriqui  of  the  North  {Calobebora  or  Culebra),  along  the  me- 
ridian of  the  Island  of  Bscudo,  in  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles,  in  a 
West-south-west  direction,  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Chiriqui 
Viejo  (Old  Chiriqui),  80  miles. 

The  River  Costarica,  according  to  D'Anville  and  Alcedo,  is 
the  ancient  River  Pocosol,  the  San  Carlos  of  the  present  day,  a 
tributary  of  the  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua.  Captain  Alonso  Calero 
discovered  it  in  1539.  when  he  explored  the  Dcsaguadero.  Near 
the  junction  of  this  river  was  the  palisaded    fort    named  "San 

"  Peralta  :  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua  y  Panama,  p.  101,  et  seq.,  497,  648, 
747.  Costa  Rica  y  Colombia;  p.  I.  Fernandez  :  Document os  para  la  His- 
toria  de  Costa  Rica  (Documents  for  the  History  of  Costa  Rica),  vol.  iv, 
pp.  70,  73,  85,  89,  et  seq.  Vol.  V,  p.  55.  See  the  geopraphical  Index  in 
Costa  Rica  y  Colombia,  from  1573  to  1881,  words  "Costa  Rica"  and  "Ve- 
ragua."   Torres  de  Mendoza,  Unpublished  Docs.,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  74,  etc. 
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Carlos:'     It  is  in  10°  47'  130"  N.  latitude  and  84'^  10'  30''  lon- 
gitude West  of  Greenwich. 

It  is  navigable  in  the  rainy  season  for  60  miles.  In  connection 
with  the  proposed  interoceanic  canal  of  Nicaragua,  the  importance 
of  this  river  is  vital,  since  by  means  of  the  dam  which  it  is  sug- 
gested be  placed  at  the  junction,  down  stream,  the  navigation  of 
the  San  Juan  would  be  aided,  the  level  of  the  lake  would  be 
maintained  at  its  normal  level  of  35  metres  above  that  of  the  sea 
and  the  Valley  of  San  Carlos  being  converted  into  an  extension  of 
the  lake,  it  would  be  navigable  at  all  times. 

The  Rivers  Culebras,  Doraces  or  Dorados  and  Estrella. 

CuivEBRA  or  CuLEBRAS  (Rivcr  of).  According  to  Alcedo,  this 
is  a  river  of  Costa  Rica,  situated  between  the  River  Bocaces  {sic 
for  Doraces)  and  the  Bay  of  Almirante.  It  corresponds,  then, 
to  the  Culebras  of  D'Anville,^^  from  whom  it  was  adopted  by 
Bellin,25  by  Don  Tomas  Lopez,^^  by  Robert  de  Vau- 
gondy^"^  and  Governor  Pownall.-^ 

This  position  of  the  River  Culebra  is  not  correct.  The  River 
Culebra  which  served  as  the  division  line  between  Costa  Rica  and 
Veragua  is  situated  to  .the  East  of  the  Bay  of  Almirante  and  to 
the  West  of  the  River  Veragua  and  ernpties  into  the  sea  of  the 
Antilles  to  the  South  of  the  Bscudo  de  Veragua.  It  is  thus  shown 
upon  the  following  maps : 

^* Amerique  Septentrionale  (Northern  America),  published  under  the 
auspices  of  Monseigneur  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  first  Prince  of  the  bloody 
by  Sr.  D'Anville;  Paris,  1746. 

"  Carte  de  Nicaragua  et  Costa  Rica,  pour  accompagner  I'Histoire  gener- 
ale  des  voyages  (Chart  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  to  accompany  the 
"General  History  of  the  Voyages");  Vol.  XII;  Didot  edition.  Paris, 
1754. 

^ Mapa  maritimo  del  Golfo  de  Mexico  e  islas  de  la  America  (Mari- 
time Map  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Islands  of  America),  by  Thomas 
Lopez  y  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  1755. 

"  L'Amerique  Septentrionale  et  Meridionale  divisee  suivant  ses  dif- 
ferents  pays  (Northern  and  Southern  America,  divided  according  to  their 
different  countries).    Paris,  1789. 

"  "A  New  Map  of  North  America,  with  the  West  India  Islands,  divided 
according  to  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace,  signed  at  Versailles,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1783,  etc."  From  the  original  materials  of  Governor  Pownall, 
Member  of  Parliament,  1783.     Printed  at  London  in  1786. 
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I.  Insulae  Americanae  in  oceano  septentrionali  cum  terris 
adiacentihus,  without  date,  very  well  engraved  upon  copper,  with 
two  vignettes  of  Indians  of  the  year  1610  or  a  little  later. 

II.  Another  similar  and  same  title  as  the  above  but  upon  a 
larger  scale,  by  William  Blaeu,  1667,  dedicated  by  the  latter  to  the. 
Senator  Albert  Conrad  Van  der  Burch,  of  Amsterdam. 

III.  Another  like  it,  somewhat  later,  by  John  Jansson,  of 
Amsterdam. 

IV.  Another  of  the  Maritime  Atlas  of  Jacob  Colom,  of  the 
year  1669.29 

V.  Another  of  the  Histoire  des  Avanturiers  (History  of  the 
Adventurers),  by  Oexmelin  (or  Exquemeling),  French  transla- 
tion of  1688. 

D'Anville,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  country  and  fol- 
lowed the  narratives  of  the  voyages  or  the  maps  of  his  predeces- 
sors, adopted  the  Culebra  from  one  of  those  cited,  but  he  located 
it  in  a  position  further  West,  distant  from  the  true  one  more  than 
sixty  miles.  This  error  was  followed  by  Bellin,  Don  Tomas 
Lopez,  Robert  de  Vaugondy,  Pownall  and  others. 

This  action  of  D'Anville  is  not  surprising,  for  it  has  already 
been  seen  how  he  located  upon  the  Atlantic  slope  the  River  San 
Antonio  which  belonged  upon  that  of  the  Pacific,  and  of  his  suc- 
cessors there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention 
what  Humboldt  states  as  to  one  of  them,  in  analysing  the  road 
from  Mexico  to  P^era  Cruz,  upon  a  map  of  Arrowsmith : 

"It  seems  surprising  that  the  most  recent  chart,  one 
which  bears  the  name  of  an  author  justly  esteemed,  may 
be  the  most  incorrect  of  all.  I  speak  of  the  great  English 
map  which  bears  the  title.  Chart  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Spanish  Dominions  in  North  America,  by  Arrowsmith, 
published  in  June,  1803.  From  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz  the 
names  appear  to  have  been  put  down  at  random. "^o 

^ Atlas  maritimo  6  mundo  aquatico,  o  qual  content  una  breve  descripsao 
de  todas  as  conocidas  castas  maritimas  da  Terra.  (A  Maritime  Atlas,  or 
the  World  of  Waters,  containing  a  brief  description  of  all  the  known 
maritime  coasts  of  the  World).  Newly  brought  out  by  Jacob  Colom. 
Amsterdam,   1669. 

""^ Essai  politique  sur  le  Royaume  de  la  Nouvelle  Espagne  (Political 
Essay  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain),  vol.  1,  Paris,  1811,  p. 
xxvi  and  xxvii,  geographical  introduction. 
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This  same  observation  can  be  made  as  regards  that  part  of  the 
map  of  Arrowsmith  which  "embraces  Costa  Rica.  Arrowsmith 
names  the  River  Vazquez  or  Tortuguero  the  ''R.  Tortuga" ;  he 
locates  his  River  Vazquez  South  of  the  River  Anzuelos,  in  the 
place  of  the  River  Suerre,  situated  further  to  the  South,  with  the 
River  Matina  in  between ;  he  adopts  the  River  Doraces  of  D'An- 
ville  and  suppresses  the  Culebras  of  that  same  author. 

What  Humboldt  says  of  Arrowsmith,  what  he  also  says  of  the 
Atlas  of  Thomas  Jefferys  (The  West  Indian  Atlas,  London, 
1794),  which  he  characterizes  as  fabulous,  can  also  and  ought  to 
be  said  of  D'Anville  and  of  his  copyists.  His  River  Culebras,  in 
the  place  where  he  puts  it,  is  a  serious  geographical  mistake.  In- 
dicated as  a  divisional  line,  the  documents  clearly  show  that  the 
latter  started  from  the  Bscudo  de  Veragua  and  proceeded  toward 
the  South-west  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Chiriqui  del  Sur  (of 
the  South).  The  River  Culebra  of  Blaeu,  of  Jansson,  of  Colom, 
located  to  the  South  of  the  Island  of  Bscudo,  in  a  position  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  River  Calobcbora  or  Chiriqui  of  the  present 
day,  is  the  first  one  which  figures  in  the  cartography  of  Costa 
Rica  and  Veragua,  and  it  is  the  true  River  Culebra,  the  legal 
boundary  of  Costa  Rica  and  the  frontier  of  the  uti  possidetis  of 
the  year  of  its  political  emancipation.  This  River  Culebra  is  in 
latitude  8°  51'  North  and  81°  35'  longitude  West  of  Greenwich 
and  is  distinguished  upon  all  the  modern  maps  under  the  name 
of  the  River  Chiriqui. 

From  1688  to  1740  no  map  made  any  mention  of  the  River 
Culebra,  and  it  reappears  in  this  latter  year  in  the  map  of  D'An- 
ville above  cited,  in  the  position  of  the  River  Bstrella,  calle  1 
upon  the  charts  of  the  British  Admiralty  the  River  Changuenc, 
and  the  River  Dorados  upon  those  of  Don  Juan  Lopez  and  the 
Spanish  Hydrographic  Bureau,  where  it  is  also  called  Chan- 
guene. 

This  River  Dorados  is  quite  unknown  by  that  name  in  the  his- 
tory and  cartography  of  Costa  Rica  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  x\lcedo  does  not  know  it.  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa  was 
the  first  one  who  makes  mention  of  a  River  Dorados  in  the  "Voy- 
age to  Southern  America"  {Viaje  a  la  America  Meridional)  pub- 
Hshed  in  1748. 
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Don  Juan  Lopez,  in  his  Carta  maritima  del  Reino  de  Tierra 
Firme  (Maritime  Chart  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme),  1785, 
followed  Ulloa,  drawing  a  River  Dorados  which  he  depicted  as 
emptying  immediately  to  the  West  of  the  Bay  of  Almirante  and 
indicating  it  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Costa  Rica. 

Where  did  Ulloa  get  this  name  of  Dorados f  Did  he  know, 
perchance,  the  map  of  D'Anville,  and  should  there  be  attributed 
to  Ulloa  the  errata  of  Dorados  for  Doraces,  leaving  all  the  honors 
of  the  invention  to  the  French  geographer? 

When  Ulloa  was  in  Panama  in  1736  there  was  no  map  known 
of  Costa  Rica  and  Veragua  in  which  that  name  could  be  found, 
for  D'Anville  himself  did  not  know  it  upon  his  map  of  1731. 

In  the  documents  relating  to  the  missions  mention  is  made  of  a 
tribe  of  Doraces  Indians,  but  these  did  not  live  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Tarire  (the  supposed  Doraces  of  D'Anville),  and  the  name  of 
the  River  Doraces  or  Dorados  does  not  occur  any  where  in  those 
documents,  and  if  it  did  occur  it  ought  to  be  in  the  region  settled 
by  those  Indians,  to  the  South  of  the  Lagoon  of  Chiriqui.  The 
Doraces  adjoined  the  Chdnguenes  on  the  West  and  the  Guaymies 
on  the  East,  and  if  there  is  any  river  that  can  with  propriety  be 
called  the  ''River  of  the  Doraces''  it  is  the  San  Diego  or  Chiricoh 
mola,  which  served  them  as  a  frontier  upon  the  East,  or  the  River 
Manati  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  their  country,  or  the 
River  Biara,  or  the  western  Chiriqui  or  Guarumo,  which  can  be 
called  their  western  limit.  The  Doraces,  then,  inhabited  the  ter- 
ritory situated  between  the  Lagoon  of  Chiriqui  and  the  Cordillera 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  neighborhood  of  meridian  82°  from 
Greenwich,  so  that  a  less  justifiable  mistake  than  that  of  D'Anville 
and  Ulloa  can  hardly  be  conceived,  in  giving  the  name  of  Doraces 
or  Dorados  to  a  river  the  banks  of  which  were  inhabited  by  the 
Terrabas,  the  Viceitas  and  Cabecares  and  distant  fifty  miles  from 
the  country  of  the  Doraces.^^ 

In  the  Spanish  and  English  Hydrographic  Charts  the  Dorados 
of  Ulloa  and  Don  Juan  Lopez  figures  under  the  name  of  the 
River  Changuene  or  of  the  Dorados;  likewise  in  the  ''Map  of 

"To  see  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  tribes  of  Doraces,  Chdn- 
guenes and  Guaymies,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  reports  of  the 
missionaries,  in  Peralta  :  Costa  Rica  y  Colombia,  and  Fernandez  : 
Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  Costa  Rica,  vol.  V,  p.  240,  etc. 
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Central  America"  by  James  Wyld  (London,  1850)  ;  Baily  called 
it  "Changuene" ;  Kiepert,  ''R.  Blanco"  or  "Changuene" ;  the  Co- 
lombian geographers,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Paz  and  Felipe  Perez 
(1862-18B4)  and  the  Germans  Frantzius  and  Friederichsen 
(1869  and  1876)  the  "Changuinola" ;  Gabb  and  Petermann  (1877), 
Vivien  de  Saint-Martin,  Stieler,  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Cha- 
vanne  (of  Vienna)  and  Keith  Johnston,  the  "River  Tilorio" ;  its 
ancient  name  is  "Rio  de  la  Bstrella."  It  empties  into  the  Sea  of 
the  Antilles,  at  9°  28'  North  latitude  and  82°  28'  20"  Longitude 
West  from  Greenwich,  at  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles  from  the 
Boca  del  Drago  and  from  Punta  Tirbi  or  Soroheta.  The  River 
Chdnguene  or  Chdnguina,  according  to  Gabb,  is  an  affluent  of 
the  Tilorio. 

An  ancient  channel  or  arm  of  this  river  ran  parallel  to  the  coast 
for  a  short  distance  from  its  actual  mouth  and  emptied  into  the 
Bay  of  Almirante.^^  Perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
Brigadier  of  Engineers,  Diez  Navarro,  called  it  the  River  Alntp- 
rante,  or  Bstrella  (the  Star).^^  The  river  was  explored  by  the 
Governor  of  Costa  Rica,  Juan  Vazquez  de  Coronado,  in  March, 
1564 ;  he  gave  it  that  name  because  "*  *  *  at  its  mouth,  which 
is  on  the  North  Sea,  when  it  grows  dark  a  star  appears  above  it 
of  great  splendor  and  leads  up  the  course  of  the  river  as  far  as 
it  goes. "34  Upon  its  banks  rich  samples  of  gold  were  found  and 
Vazquez  de  Coronado  shared  them  with  his  companions. 

In  1568  Perafan  de  Ribera  allotted  among  the  conquerors  the 
Indians  of  the  valley  and  visited  the  River  Bstrella  in  November, 
1570;  in  1608  Don  Juan  de  Ocon  y  Trillo,  Governor  of  Costa 
Rica  piovided  measures  to  defend  it  and  to  repel  the  pretensions 
of  the  Governor  of  Veragua,  who,  seduced  by  the  reports  of  its 

"The  map  of  Costa  Rica  by  Frantzius  and  Peterman  (Geogr,  Mitt- 
heilungen,  Gotha,  1869)  and  that  of  Don  Jose  Maria  Figueroa,  a  diligent 
explorer  very  familiar  with  the  hydrography  of  the  Country,  showed 
the  old  channel  of  the  River  Bstrella,  which  Frantzius  called  "Changui- 
nolaf'  and  Figueroa  the  River  "Tilorio" 

**  Report  concerning  Talatnanca,  in  Peralta  :  Costa  Rica  y  Colombia, 
p.  191  or  207. 

"That  was  the  way  that  it  was  expressed  by  the  Captain  Diego  del 
Cubillo,  in  his  "Proposition  to  His  Majesty  for  the  conquest  of  the  In- 
dians of  Talamanca,"  in  the  year  1617..  Fernandez:  Documentos  para 
la  Historia  de  Costa  Rica,  vol.  V,  p.  221. 
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gold  deposits,  sought  to  conquer  it;  in  1610  Fray  Agustiri  de  Ce- 
ballos  praised  its  great  richness;  in  1617  the  Captain  Diego  del 
Cubillo  offered  to  go  and  colonize  it  and  asked  that  for  this  pur- 
pose he  be  appointed  Governor  of  Costa  Rica;  in  1620  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Veragiia  claimed  it  for  his  government  and  included  it 
in  his  "Plan  of  Veragua,"  as  if  a  simple  drawing  could  abrogate 
Royal  acts  and  the  Laws  of  the  Indies.  Don  Gregorio  de  San- 
doval, Governor  of  Costa  Rica  in  1638;  Don  Francisco  Niiiiez  de 
Temino  and  the  Cabildo  of  Cartago  in  1648;  the  Governor  Don 
Juan  Francisco  Saenz  in  1676;  the  Brigadier  Don  Luis  Diez 
Navarro,  Engineer  Director  of  the  Royal  Forces  and  ex-Governor 
of  Costa  Rica,  in  1771 ;  both  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Voyage  of  Ulloa,  the  most  competent  authorities 
only  were  acquainted  with  it  under  the  name  of  the  River  Bs- 
trella  or  of  Almirante. 

The  designation  given  to  it  by  Ulloa,  therefore,  was  from  every 
point  of  view  arbitrary,  calling  it  sometimes  the  Dorados  or 
Horaces,  although  at  a  great  distance  from  that  tribe,  at  other 
times  attributing  to  it  the  function  of  a  limit  for  the  jurisdiction 
of  Costa  Rica,  taking  away  from  the  latter  the  Bay  of  Almirante, 
expressly  included  within  it  by  the  Royal  Cedulas  of  Cliarles  V. 
and  Philip  IL,  never  abrogated  and  recognised  as  such  by  the 
Audiencia  of  Panama  itself. 

Could  Ulloa  have  sought  to  refer  to  Quemados,  a  place  or  river 
name  which  may  be  observed  upon  the  map  of  Tierra  Fir  me  of 
Juan  de  Laet  and  upon  the  Atlas  of  Mercator  of  1632,  situated  to 
the  South-east  of  Qaravaro,  half-way  along  the  Bay  of  Almirante, 
where  the  maps  of  the  17th  century  and  the  most  of  those  in  the 
following  one,  including  that  of  D'Anville  of  1731,  place  the  point 
of  departure  of  the  divisional  line  between  Veragua  and  Costa 
Rica,  which  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  demarcation  of  1540 
and  with  the  settlement  of  the  Horaces  Indians? 

From  Quemados  to  Doraces  there  is  a  very  material  difference 
phonetically ;  but  still  it  is  very  easy  to  be  mistaken.  Don  Tomas 
Lopez  wrote  in  his  Map,  "Bokaces,''  and  Alcedo  in  his  Dictionary 
''Bocaes,"  ''Boicaces"  and  "Bocaces"  for  Doraces  (according  to 
D'Anville)  ;  why  should  not  Ulloa  say  Dorados  for  Quemados? 
This  Quemados  of  Laet  and  of  Mercator  moves  over  to  the  West 
in  subsequent  maps,  in  such  a  fashion  that  in  the  sea  charts  of 
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John  van  Keulen,  of  1695,  in  those  of  Moll  (1720)  and  Popple 
(1733),  it  already  occupies  that  site  which  Ulloa  or  his  inter- 
preters Don  Juan  Lopez  and  the  Madrid  Hydrographic  Bureau 
assigned  to  the  Dorados. 

But  why  should  we  lose  ourselves  in  conjectures?  Ulloa  was  as 
much  mistaken  in  calling  the  River  Bstrella  the  Dorados  as  he 
was  in  indicating  it  as  the  western  boundary  of  Tierra  Firme. 

The  adventures  of  the  River  Bstrella,  however,  were  not  merely 
those  which  it  had  under  the  name  of  "Dorados." 

The  Spanish  charts  of  the  17th  century,^^  the  Antorcha  del 
Mar  (the  Torch  or  Guide  to  the  Sea)  of  John  van  Keulen, 
Woodes  Rogers  in  1712,  and  all  the  subsequent  mapmakers  down 
to  1850,  locate  the  River  Bstrella  upon  the  Pacific  slope  and 
make  it  empty  near  Quepo,  between  the  River  Higueron  (the 
River  Grande  de  Terraba)^^  and  that  of  Cartago  (River  Grande). 

Don  Felipe  Molina,  in  the  map  of  Costa  Rica  in  his  Bosque  jo 
(Narrative  Sketch),  calls  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Lagoon  of 
Chiriqui  the  River  Bstrella  and  places  it  two  or  three  minutes  to 
the  West  of  the  82°  from  Greenwich.  It  is  therefore  the  River 
Biarra  of  Barnett. 

Kiepert,  in  his  "Map  of  "Central  America,"  Berlin,  1858,  names 
as  the  River  Bstrella  the  River  Hone  (or  Moy)  of  the  modern 
English  charts,  and  Frantzius  in  1869  the  River  Tarire  or  Sixola; 
the  same  Frantzius  says  that  in  the  country  the  name  of  River 
Bstrella  is  given  to  the  "North  River"  of  Barnett  and  under  both 
names  it  appears  in  the  map  of  that  wise  person  and  upon  those 
of  Friederichsen  (1876)  and  Bovallius  (1885). 

Dr.  Frantzius,  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  country  and  his 
careful  study  of  the  cartography  of  Costn  Rica,  came  nearer  than 
any  one  else  to  the  true  River  Bstrella;  but  the  narratives  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  18th  century,  who  confused  the  Tarire  with 
the  Bstrella,  led  him  into  error.  The  true  position  and  the  his- 
tory of  this  river  since  its  discovery  in  1564  were  left  well  estab- 
lished by  the  documents  brought  to  light  by  that  diligent  writer, 
Don  Leon  Fernandez,  and  by  the  author  of  these  lines.  The  map 
of  Veragua,  by  Lorenzo  del  Salto,  clearly  shows  that  the  River 

"  Mss.  of  the  Hydrographic  Bureau,  Madrid. 

"The  River  Coto  or  Coronado,  on  the  banks  of  which  Perafan  de 
Ribera  founded  in  1571  the  city  of  Nomhre  de  Jesus. 
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Estrella  of  Juan  Vazquez  de  Coronado  is  the  modern  Tilorio,  the 
Chdnguene  or  Dorados  of  the  Spanish  and  EngHsh  charts. 

So,  then,  if  the  River  Estrella,  so  well  known  in  Costa  Rica  as 
having  its  outlet  into  the  Atlantic,  was  made  to  run  for  two  cen- 
turies into  the  Pacific;  if  then,  when  it  was  moved  over  to  the 
Atlantic  it  was  given  by  Molina,  Kiepert,  Frantzius  and  Fried- 
erichsen  four  different  locations  and  none  of  them  the  true  one, 
how  much  more  may  the  obscure  Cidebra  have  made  many  ex- 
cursions up  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  one  of  them  may 
have  occupied  the  location  of  the  River  Bstrellaf 

The  Culebra  of  the  map,  hisulae  Americanae  (1610)  of  Blaeu, 
Jansson,  Colom  and  Oexmelin,  situated  to  the  East  of  the  Bay  of 
Almirante  or  Bocas  del  Drago,  and  to  the  South  of  the  Bscudo  de 
Veragua,  moved  for  the  first  time  to  the  West  in  that  of  D'An- 
ville  of  1746,  and  was  subsequently  copied  by  Bellin,  Lopez,  Vau- 
gondy  and  the  English  cartographers,  who  drew  it  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Punta  Tirbi,  to  the  East  of  the  River  Dor  aces,  in  the 
same  location  as  the  Dorados  of  the  Hydrographic  Bureau  and 
of  Don  Juan  Lopez.  Once  here,  the  Dorados  and  the  Culebras 
were  confused  and  changed  into  a  single  river;  sometimes  it  was 
called  Culebras,  at  other  times  the  Dorados,  although  both  names 
are  unknown  in  the  country.  A  few  years  passed  by  and  the  Co- 
lombian geographers  changed  the  name  and  they  called  it  the 
''Changuinola"  and  under  its  double  designation  of  Culebras  or 
Dorados  they  transferred  it  to  the  site  where  it  appears  upon  the 
Carta  Corogrdfica  del  Bstado  de  Panama,  at  a  distance  of  75 
marine  miles  from  its  primitive  location,  its  mouth  occupying  the 
position  held  by  that  of  the  Hone  or  Muia  in  the  English  and 
Spanish  hydrographic  charts. 

But  the  moving  of  the  River  Culebra  required  also  the  transfer 
of  Punta  Carreta,  and  the  Colombian  geographers  were  not  at 
all  frightened  by  a  task  of  that  magnitude,  and  so  Punta  Carreta 
was  taken  away  from  the  position  it  had  held  for  ages  in  9°  39' 
North  latitude  and  82°  40'  longitude  West  of  Greenwich  to  oc- 
cupy that  indicated  upon  the  Carta  corogrdfica  in  9°  45'  30"  North 
latitude  and  82°  50'  of  the  same  longitude,  that  is  to  say  the  posi- 
tion of  Punta  Coaita  or  Guaita  of  the  Spanish  and  English  charts. 
, Ponce  de  Leon  and  Paz  despoiled  Punta  Carreta  of  its  ancient 
name  and  they  gave  it  the  modern  one  of  "Monos"  {Monkey) 
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and  designated  Punta  Cagiiita,  Guaita  or  Coaita  as  "Carreta," 
and,  notwithstanding  the  note  in  which  they  state  that  the  coast 
of. the  Atlantic  "*  *  *  from  Tunta  Carreta  to  Punta  Brava 
has  been  faithfully  taken  from  the  last  charts  published  in  Lon- 
don by  order  of  the  English  Admiralty,"  *  *  *  they  changed 
the  names  of  the  English  maps,  which  latter  call  "Punta  Carreta'* 
the  true  Point  Carreta  and  call  "Coaita"  the  Carreta  of  those 
gentlemen.    What  would  Humboldt  say  to  such  action? 

The  River  Horaces  of  D'Anville,  or  Bocaces  of  Don  Tomas 
Lopez  and  of  Alcedo  was  left  to  the  West  of  the  Dorados  of  the 
Hydrographic  Bureau,  and  from  its  position  between  the  latter 
river  and  Punta  Carreta  corresponds  to  the  River  Tilorio,  or  the 
Sixola,  of  the  present  day.  Nevertheless,  although  the  Culebras 
of  D'Anville  and  Alcedo  is  the  Dorados  of  the  Hydrographic  Bu- 
reau, it  has  been  pretended  that  the  River  Culebras  is  the  Sixola, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  kept  distinct  from  the  Horaces,  as 
Senor  Fernandez  Madrid  states  in  several  passages,^'^  though  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  gather  from  his  conjectural  and  uncertain  asser- 
tions which  of  these  two  rivers,  the  Culebras  or  the  Horaces,  he 
considers  to  be  the  farthest  West.  Sometimes  it  would  seem  as 
though  this  learned  publicist  put  the  Culebras  very  close  to  Punta 
Carreta,  and  at  other  times  it  might  be  supposed,  by  the  citations 
he  makes  from  D'Anville,  Vaugondy  and  Alcedo,  that  he  referred 
to  the  Culebras  of  these  latter;  but  when  he  states  that  it  is  the 
Sixola,  that  is  to  say  the  Horaces  of  D'Anville,  he  disowns  his 
favorite  authors,  and  it  cannot  be  conceived  how  he  can  cite 
them  in  his  support,  since  they  contradict  him  and  make  very 
clear  t-he  emptyness  of  his  arguments,  which  amount  to,  however, 
a  river  triune  and  one. 

The  practical  result,  therefore,  of  a  careful  examination  of  the 
various  official  documents  emanating  from  the  Government  of 
Colombia,  from  the  year  1836  down  to  the  present  one  of  1889, 

•*  See  Peralta,  Limites  de  Costa  Rica  y  Colombia,  p.  379,  389,  396  and 
437. 
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is  that  three  rivers,^^  quite  distinct  and  well  separated  one  from 
the  other,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  confuse  them,  are  now  re- 
duced to  one  single  river. 

The  Culebra  (now  the  Chiriqui),  the  Bstrella  (Chdnguene  or 
Dorados)  and  the  Tarire  (Sixola  or  Tiliri),  which  in  1610  had 
these  three  names;  which  in  the  "Plan  of  Veragua"  (Planta  de 
Veragiia)  in  1620  were  denominated  Calohehora,  Bstrella  and 
Tiriri,  which  continued  to  be  thus  called  during  the  17th  century, 
are  now  nothing  more  than  the  River  Sixola  in  the  opinon  of  the 
Government  of  Colombia. 

To  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  this  seems  superfluous. 

The  Rivers  Culebras  or  Dorados,  the  fortuitous  division  lines 
between  Costa  Rica  and  Veragua,  at  the  pleasure  of  Colombia, 
which  today  selects  one  and  tomorrow  the  other,  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

I.  The  River  CulEbra,  of  the  Insulae  Americanae  and  of  the 
maps  of  Blaeu,  Jansson,  Colom,  Oexmelin  (1610-1688).  (The 
Calobebora  or  Chiriqui,  to  the  South  of  the  Bscudo  de  Veragua). 

II.  The  River  CulEbras  of  D'Anville  (1746),  adopted  by 
Bellin,  Vaugondy,  Don  Tomas  Lopez,  Alcedo  and  the  New  Gra- 
nadian  Congress  of  1836.  (The  Chdnguene  or  Dorados,  Chan- 
guinola,  de  la  Bstrella  or  Tilorio). 

III.  The  CuivKBRAS  of  Seiior  Fernandez  Madrid  (1852)  and 
of  the  present  Government  of  Colombia.  (The  Dor  aces  of  D'An- 
ville, the  Tarire,  Tiliri  or  Sixola.) 

IV.  The  River  Culebras,  Dorados,  Dorces  or  Doraces  of  the 
official  Colombian  geographer  Felipe  Perez  and  of  the  Carta  coro- 
grdfica  de  Panama  by  Manuel  Ponce  de  Leon,  engineer,  and 
Manuel  Maria  Paz  (1862-1884).  (The  River  Hone,  Muia  or 
Moy). 

"'Four  rivers,  counting  the  false  Culebras  or  Dorados  of  the  Carta 
Corogrdfica  del  Bstado  de  Panama  (Chorographic  Chart  of  the  State  of 
Panama),  and  the  "Geography"  of  Sefior  Felipe  Perez.  This  Culebras 
ought  now  to  be  definitively  abandoned  by  the  Government  of  Colombia, 
because  according  to  the  most  recent  data,  it  fixes  upon  the  River  Sixola, 
the  geographical  position  of  which,  at  least  its  outlet,  is  well  enough 
known. 

See  Lim.  de  C.  R.  y  Col.,  pp.  293,  446,  466,  477,  479,  487,  489,  524,  532, 
534.  580.  and  582. 
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V.  The  River  CulEbra  of  the  Chiriqui  Scientific  Commission. 
Report  of  J.  St.  C.  Morton,  topographical  engineer. 2^.  (The 
River  Chiriqui,  Pejebobo  or  Guarumo). 

This  river  flov^s  to  the  South-east  of  the  River  Robalo  and 
has  its  sources  upon  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Volcano  of  Chi- 
riqui, where  the  Robalo  and  the  Guarumo  have  their  headwaters, 
upon  the  other  shoulders  of  which  lie  the  springs  of  the  River 
Chiriqui  Vie  jo.  The  Carta  CorogrdUca  de  Panama  calls  it  the 
Pejebobo,  and  also  the  ''Map  of  Central  America"  of  Baily.  The 
Chiriqui  Commission  called  it  Culebra  and  traced  among  its 
affluents  the  River  Romero,  which  does  not  appear  upon  the  maps, 
and  suggested  that  its  valley  be  adopted  for  the  interoceanic  rail- 
road which  was  projected  in  1860.  Friederichsen  calls  it  the 
River  of  Culebras  and  it  is  an  affluent  of  the  western  River 
Chiriqui,  which  empties  into  the  Lagoon  of  Chiriqui  in  latitude 
North  9°  and  83°  9'  40"  longitude  West  of  Greenwich.  The 
Chiriqui  Commission  designates  this  River  Chiriqui  as  the  River 
Guaromo  and  gives  the  former  name  and  that  of  Culebra  to  two 
of  its  affluents. 

By  a  rare  coincidence,  this  River  Culebra,  the  denomination  of 
which  as  such  can  not  be  very  old,  flows  upon  the  parallel  8°  54' 
at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  leagues  to  the  West  of  the  River 
Belcn  and  crosses  the  meridian  of  82°  16'  42"  of  Greenwich, 
which  marks  the  division  line  between  the  Dukedom  of  Veragua 
and  Costa  Rica,  according  to  the  demarcation  of  Charles  V.  It 
also  runs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Doraces  Indians  and  was  their 
western  frontier. 

The  River  Doraces  or  Dorados  is  represented  upon  the  geo- 
graphical maps  by  the  following  rivers: 

I.  The  Quemados  of  the  Atlas  of  Mercator  of  1632  and  of 
the  Novus  Orbis  of  Juan  de  Laet,  1633,  located  to  the  South  and 
towards  the  middle  of  the  Lagoon  of  Chiriqui. 

If  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  River  of  Guaymi 
or  Chiricamola  is  the  most  important  and  well  known  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Bay  of  Almirante,  it  will  be  admitted  without 
any  difficulty  that  it  was  to  the  latter  that  cartographers  referred, 

"  Chiriqui  Commission.  United  States ;  36th  Congress,  2nd  Session. 
House  of  Representatives,  Ex.  Docs.,  No.  41;  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan- 
uary, 1861;  p.  22,  26  and  34. 
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and  that  if  it  is  not  there  by  a  mere  caprice,  the  name  of  Quema- 
dos  belongs  to  said  river,  which,  being  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
Doraces  Indians  better  merits  that  name  (or  that  of  Dorados 
which  UUoa  gives  to  it)  than  the  distant  Tarire  (the  false  Doraces 
of  D'Anville),  since  the  latter,  from  its  sources  to  the  sea  flows 
through  the  territory  of  the  Cabecares  and  Viceitas,  never  of  the 
Doraces,  who  inhabited  the  country  to  the  South  of  the  Lagoon 
of  Chiriqui  toward  the  Cordillera,  a  short  distance  from  the  shore 
and  to  the  East  of  the  River  Guarumo  or  western  Chiriqui.  The 
remnants  of  this  tribe'  of  Doraces,  almost  extinct,  live  today 
upon  the  slopes  southerly  from  the  peak  of  Horqueta,  in  Caldera, 
Potrero  de  Vargas  and  Dolega,  toward  the  headwaters  and  to  the 
East  of  the  River  Chiriqui  Vie  jo. 

If  the  name  of  a  river  is  to  follow  topographical  or  ethnological 
data,  then  the  River  Doraces  (or  Dorados)  is  the  River  Cricamola 
or  the  River  Biarra  or  the  western  Chiriqui  or  Guarumo  and  the 
Tarire  ought  to  be  called  the  River  of  the  Viceitas. 

II.  The  River  QuEmados  of  the  Antorcha  del  Mar  of  1698  ;*o 
that  of  Moll  in  1720  and  Popple  in  1733.  In  the  maps  of  Mer- 
cator  and  de  Laet  it  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bocas  del  Drago; 
here  it  is  the  first  river  to  the  West.  It  is  the  Dorados  of  Ulloa, 
the  River  Tilorio  or  Chunguene. 

III.  The  Doraces  of  D'Anville  (1746).  By  the  same  method 
of  transfer  by  which  the  River  Culebra  was  moved  over  from 
the  East  to  the  West  of  the  Bay  of  Almirante,  the  Quemados,  lo- 
cated to  the  West  of  the  Culebra,  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the 
latter  and  it  was  moved  to  the  West  of  the  Bay  of  Almirante  in  a 
place  six  minutes  further  to  the  West  than  that  of  the  Culebras 
(or  Tilorio)  of  the  French  geographer.     The  Tarire,  Tiliri   or 

Sixola. 

IV.  The  Dorados  of  Ulloa  (1748),  Don  Juan  Lopez  (1785) 
and  the  Hydrographic  Bureau  (1810-1869),  is  the  Tilorio,  the 
Doraces  of  Molina,  the  Doraces,  Dorces  or  Dorados  of  the  Calvo- 
Herran  Treaty,  of  1856. 

It  is  the  Culebras  of  D'Anville  and  Alcedo,  situated  between  the 
Doraces  of  the  latter  two  (Tiliri  or  Sixola)  and  the  Bay  of  Al- 
mirante.    The  position  of  the  River  Dorados,  according  to  the 

**^The  great  and  brilliant  new  Antorcha  del  Mar  (Torch  or  Guide  of 
the  Sea),  by  Nicolas  Janoz-Voogt.    Juan  van  Keulen,  Amsterdam,  1698. 
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Spherical  Chart  of  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles,  cited  by  the  Congress 
in  order  to  make  good  its  pretensions  territorially,  is  in  latitude 
9°  33'  North  and  82°  23'  West  longitude  from  Greenwich;  its 
position  upon  the  modem  English  charts  is  in  9°  27'  30"  North 
latitude  and  82°  28'  50"  longitude  West  of  Greenwich. 

V.  The  Dorados  or  Cui.b:bras^  created  or  adopted  in  1862- 
1864  by  the  Colombian  geographers  of  the  Chorographic  Com- 
mission, Senores  Felipe  Perez,  Ponce  de  Leon  and-  Paz.  An 
imaginary  river,  except  at  its  outlet,  which  coincides  with  that  of 
the  River  Hone,  Moy,  Muia  or  Muin/ in  latitude  9°  40'  30" 
North  and  82°  49'  longitude  West  from  Greenwich.  As  may 
be  noted,  this  false  Dorados  is  distant  from  that  of  UUoa  and 
from  that  of  the  Hydrographic  Bureau  twenty  geographical  miles. 

The  River  of  Estrki^la  : 

I.  The  true  and  primitive  River  Bstrella  of  Juan  Vazquez  de 
Coronado  (1564)  and  of  the  Brigadier  Navarro  (1771),  now 
Tilorio,  the  Ciilebras  of  D'Anville,  the  Chdnguene  or  Blanco  of 
Kiepert. 

II.  The  River  Bstrella  of  the  Spanish  manuscript  chart  col- 
lections of  1684;  of  the  Atlas  of  Juan  van  Keulen  (1695),  of 
Woodes  Rogers  (1712)  and  of  D'Anville  in  1746.  The  River  of 
los  Mangues,  now  the  River  Naranjo^  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

III.  The  River  Bstrella  of  Don  Felipe  Molina  (1850).  The 
River  Biarra,  in  the  Lagoon  of  Chiriqui.  Dr.  Frantzius  says 
that  the  Bstrella  of  Molina  is  the  Chiricamola;  but  that  is  not  so. 
Molina  locates  the  Bstrella  to  the  West  of  the  meridian  82°  from 
Greenwich,  and  the  Chiricamola  remains  on  the  East. 

IV.  The  River  Bstrella  of  Kiepert  (1858)  empties  between 
Punta  Coaita  and  Punta  Carreta;  it  is  the  River  Hone  or  Moy, 
the  false  Culebras  or  Dorados  of  the  Colombian  geographers. 

V.  The  River  Bstrella  of  Dr.  Frantzius  (1869).  The  River 
Tarire,  Tiliri  or  Sixola. 

VI.  The  River  Bstrella  of  Friederichsen  (1876).  The  North 
River  of  the  English  maps.  This  false  Bstrella  owes  its  denomi- 
nation to  the  people  of  the  country,  who  in  recent  times  believed 
that  they  had  discovered  there  the  gold  which  caused  it  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  river  discovered  by  Vazquez  de  Coronado. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated  it  may  logically  be  deduced : 
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A.  That  the  true  and  only  River  Culebra  which  ought  to  be 
taken  as  the  boundary  between  Costa  Rica  and  Veragua  is  the 
first  one  of  those  enumerated,  that  of  Blaeu,  Jansson,  Jacob  Colom 
and  OexmeHn,  the  present  River  Chiriqui  or  Calohehora.^'^ 

B.  That  the  true  and  only  River  Horaces  or  Dorados  empties 
into  the  Lagoon  of  Chiriqui  in  the  country  of  the  ancient  Horaces, 
to  the  South  of  the  9°  of  North  latitude  and  about  the  82° 
meridian  West  of  Greenwich,  and  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Quemados  of  Laet  and  Mercator,  the  Quay  mi  of  Diego  de  Ar- 
tieda,  the  San  Diego,  Chiricamola  or  Cricamola  of  the  present 
day,  or  the  Biarra  which  has  its  outlet  three  or  four  miles  to  the 
West,  or  the  Guarumo -Chiriqui. 

C.  That  the  Rivers  Culebras  and  Doraces  of  D'Anville  and 
of  his  copyists  are  simply  geographical  errors. 

D.  That  the  Culebras  or  Dorados  of  the  Colombian  geog- 
raphers is  a  recent  invention,  without  any  antecedent  or  support 
in  former  maps,  or  in  any  authentic  geographical  idea. 

E.  That  any  territorial  pretension  based  upon  these  erroneous 
ideas  ought  to  be  rejected. 

Changue:ne  (River)  or  Changuinola.  The  River  Tilorio 
or  the  Bstrella.  It  ought  not  to  be  called  the  "Changuene,"  since 
the  natives  by  that  name  were  not  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  valley,  but  the  Tervis,  Terrabas,  Terrebes,  Tirbis  or  Tiribies. 
The  Chdnguene  is  an  affluent  of  the  Tilorio, — see  the  Culebras. 

Changuenes,  Changuinas  or  Changuines  An  ancient  tribe 
of  Indians  of  Talamanca,  in  Costa  Rica.  They  lived  in  former 
times  in  the  mountainous  region  situated  to  the  South-west  of 
the  Bay  of  Almirante,  toward  the  headwaters  of  the  Chdnguina 
and  of  the  Bun  and  Puan,  main  tributaries  of  the  Tilorio  and  of 
the  River  Robalo,  to  the  North-east  of  Boruca  and  the  Gulf  of 
Duke.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  going  down  towards  the  South 
Sea  and  attacking  the  droves  of  mules  which  were  passing  along 
the  road  of  Boruca  toward  Panama.  They  are  entirely  extinct 
or  only  represented  by  a  handful  of  individuals  mingled  with 
their  neighbors  the  Tiribies  or  Terrabas  to  the  North  and  to  the 

"The  identification  of  the  River  Calobebora  with  the  River  Chiriqui 
(Culebra)  has  teen  made  by  common  accord  between  the  Republics  of 
Costa  Rica  and  Colombia,  by  Article  2  of  the  Additional  Convention  of 
Paris,  January  20,  1886.    See  Limites,  p.  546. 
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West,  and  the  Valientes  or  Guaymies  to  the  East.  The  Captain 
Alvarez  de  Ulate,  Deputy  of  the  Governor  of  Costa  Rica  in 
1680  dislodged  them  from  their  locations  upon  the  southern  slopes 
and  they  retired  to  the  heights  of  the  mountains.  Some  were 
transferred  to  Veragua  and  later  with  the  Doraces  made  up  the 
missions  of  Chiriqui.  M.  Pinart  says:  "Near  Bugaba  there  still 
live  some  descendants  of  the  Chdnguinas,  an  ancient  tribe  allied 
to  the  Dorasques,  whose  dialects  differ  but  little  from  each  other. 
Only  three  persons  could  be  found  who  understood  their  lan- 
guage." 

From  1697  to  1709  they  were  taught  by  Fray  Pablo  de  Re- 
bullida. 

The  number  of  Chdnguenes  who  were  to  be  found  in  the  ter- 
ritory and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Costa  Rica  in  1709  was  five 
thousand.*^ 

Chiricamola,  Chricamaula,  Cricamola  or  San  Diego 
(River).  Ancient  river  of  the  Guaymi.  Alcedo  does  not  give 
it,  nor  does  it  figure  upon  the  maps  of  the  geographers  of  the 
16th,  17th  and  18th  centuries.  It  is  the  River  San  Diego  of  the 
Carta  esf erica  del  mar  de  las  Antillas  y  de  las  costas  de  Tierra 
Firme  (Spherical  Chart  of  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles  and  of  the 
coasts  of  Tierra  Pirme),  prepared  (according  to  the  publications 
down  to  1808  in  the  Hydrographic  Ofiice)  by  Don  Jose  de  Es- 
pinosa,  Chief  of  Squadron  of  the  Royal  Fleet  and  first  Director 
of  said  establishment,  1810,  and  of  the  Carta  core  gr  a  fie  a  del  Bs- 
tado  de  Panama  (Chorographic  Chart  of  the  State  of  Panama), 
by  Manuel  Ponce  de  Leon,  Engineer,  and  Manuel  M.  Paz,  1864. 
The  English  charts  call  it  "Chirica  Mola"  and  the  Spanish  ones 
"Chiriquimula';  Kiepert  calls  it  "Chiricamola,"  and  the  natives 
of  the  country  "Cricamola."  It  is  navigable  up  to  its  rapids,  at 
ten  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Lagoon  of  Chiriqui.  The  city  of 
Artieda  was  founded  upon  its  banks  in  1577  by  the  Governor  of 

*^  Peralta  :  Costa  Rica  y  Colombia,  Geographical  Vocabulary,  word 
"Changuenes."  William  M.  Gabb:  On  the  Indian  and  Languages  of 
Costa  Rica,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
Vol.  xiv,  No.  95,  1875.  A.  L.  PinarT:  Chiriqui,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris  {Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geographique 
de  Paris),  1885.  D.  Leon  Fernandez:  Documentos,  etc.,  vol.  V,  p.  367, 
et  seq. 
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Costa  Rica,  Diego  de  Artieda.  The  Guaymies  or  Valientes  live 
to  the  East  of  the  Cricamola,  towards  its  headwaters,  in  Jocuata- 
biti  and  the  Valley  of  Miranda.  The  Guaymies  now  number 
about  four  thousand,  three  thousand  of  them  living  in  the  Valley 
of  Miranda  and  the  rest  are  wandering  scattered  along  the  coast 
and  in  the  mountains. 

Chiriqui  (River).  Alcedo  is  correct.  He  says  that  the  River 
Chiriqui  serves  as  a  boundary  to  the  Province  of  Veragua,  sep- 
arating it  from  Costa  Rica.  The  Gulf  of  Dulce,  and  all  of  its 
shores,  as  far  as  the  western  banks  of  the  said  river,  is  left,  then, 
according  to  Alcedo,  within  the  frontiers  of  Costa  Rica.  Al- 
though not  so  expressed,  on  account  of  the  sense  it  is  seen  that 
allusion  is  made  to  the  River  Chiriqui  Vie  jo,  located  two  leagues 
to  the  West  of  Bugava,  where  he  said  the  Kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme  begins,  in  obvious  contradiction  to  the  affirmations  of  the 
Colombian  geographers,  who  pretend  to  place  the  boundary  be- 
yond the  River  Chiriqui  Vikjo,  resting  upon  the  authority  of 
Alcedo. 

Upon  the  Chorographic  Chart  there  are  shown  quite  a  number 
of  rivers  by  the  name  of  Chiriqui. 

1.  The  River  Chiriqui  (Calobebora  or  Culebra),  which 
empties  to  the  South  of  the  Island  of  the  Escudo  dk  Ve:ragua, 
in  8°  51'  North  latitude  and  81°  35'  longitude  West  of  Green- 
wich, division  Hne  on  the  North  Sea  between  Costa  Rica  and 
Veragua,  in  force  in  1803,  1810  and  at  the  time  of  the  emancipa- 
tion in  1821. 

2.  A  River  Chiriqui,  affluent  of  the  River  San  Diego,  which 
empties  into  the- Lagoon  of  Chiriqui,  according  to  the  ''Carta  de 
Panama"  in  8°  58'  30"  North  latitude  and  7^  41'  longitude  West 
of  Bogota. 

Fe:i.ipe:  Perez,  in  his  Geography,  calls  it  San  Diego  or  Chiriqui. 
This  as  well  as  the  chart  cited  enumerate,  among  other  rivers  of 
the  Lagoon  of  Chiriqui,  the  River  Chircamela,  and  locate  it  to 
the  West  of  the  San  Diego.  It  is  probable  this  Chircamela  may 
be  used  to  take  the  place  of  the  Chiricamola.  If  this  is  so,  as  it 
seems  to  be,  there  is  an  evident  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  Co- 
lombian geographers.  On  account  of  the  position  which  they  give 
to  the  River  San  Diego,  the  latter  is  the  same  River  Chiricamola 
of  the  maps  of  Baily,  Kiepert  and  Barnett.     The  charts  and  the 
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collections  of  the  maps  of  the  Antilles  of  the  Hydrographic  Bu- 
reau of  Madrid  call  it  Chiriquimula  or  Ckiriqui  oriental  (Eastern 
Chiriqui). 

The  Chircamela  of  the  Colombian  geographers  corresponds  to 
the  Manati  Creek  of  the  English  hydrographic  charts. 

The  San  Diego,  then,  is  the  Chiricamola  or  Cricamola,  the  an- 
cient River  Guaymi,  situated  by  Commandant  Barnett  in  8°  59' 
North  latitude  and  81°  56'  10"  longitude  West  of  Greenwich. 

3.  A  River  Chiriqui  which  has  its  outlet  into  the  same  lagoon ; 
its  main  branch  rises  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  peak  of  Hornito 
and  it  is  swollen  by  the  waters  of  the  Rivers  Guarumo,  Peje- 
hoho,'^^  Correito  and  Chiriquito.  The  mouth  of  this  river  is  at 
7°  55'  20"  West  of  the  meridian  of  Bogota,  according  to  the 
chart  cited,  in  82°  9'  40"  longitude  West  of  Greenwich  (Barnett), 
and  8°  59'  30"  North  latitude. 

4.  Upon  the  Pacific  slope,  a  River  Chiriqui,  rising  also  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  peak  of  Hornito,  upon  the  opposite  side  to 
the  former,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Rivers  Caldera,  Barrigon, 
Gualaca,  Papayal,  Papayalito,  Cochea,  David,  Soles  and  Majagua, 
flows  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  North  Latitude  8°  23'  and  8° 
10'  20"  West  of  Bogota,  82°  25'  to  the  West  of  Greenwich.  This 
is  the  Rio  Grande  de  Chiriqui. 

5.  Also  upon  the  Pacific  slope  the  River  Chiriqui  Vie  jo.  Its 
principal  branch  takes  its  rise  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Volcano 
of  Chiriqui  and  of  the  peak  of  Horqueta;  it  flows  toward  the 
South-west,  receives  the  addition  of  the  River  Colorado,  of  the 
River  Santa  Clara  and  of  another  river  which  the  "Carta  Coro- 
grdfica"  shows  as  rising  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior  of  Costa 
Rica  and  which  it  also  calls  ''Chiriqui  Vie  jo,"  without  any  plausi- 
ble reason  and  with  the  serious  difliculty  of  mixing  up  the  hydro- 
graphic  nomenclature  of  that  region. 

The  confluence  of  these  two  different  rivers  of  the  same  name 
is  found  at  8°  47'  30"  North  latitude  and  8°  40'  of  the  meridian 
of  Bogota  (82°  55'  West  of  Greenwich).  From  thence  the  course 

"Upon  some  maps  it  is  called  River  of  las  Culehras  or  Culehra,  this 
one  which  is  called  Pejehoho  on  the  "Carta  de  Panama"  The  Scientific 
Commission  of  Chiriqui  calls  the  main  river  "Guarumo," — "Chiriqui" 
the  tributary  which  rises  upon  the  slopes  of  the  peak  of  Hornito,  and 
"Culehra"  the  Pejeboho. 
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of  the  Chiriqui  Viejo  bends  slightly  toward  the  South-east,  receiv- 
ing the  waters  from  the  gulch  of  Mayo,  which  comes  in  on  the 
left  and  of  another  River  Colorado,  which  enters  upon  the  right ; 
and  then  on  the  left  the  River  Jacu,  the  Gariche,  the  Divald  and 
the  Piedra;  and  it  empties  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  8°  21'  North 
latitude  and  8°  28'  longitude  West  of  Bogota,  82°  43'  West  of 
Greenwich.  Upon  the  modern  English  charts  it  is  called  the 
River  Piedra.  This  is  the  legal  Hmit  of  Costa  Rica  on  the  South 
Sea,  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  emancipation. 

There  are,  then,  upon  the  ''Carta  Corogrdfica"  cited,  four  rivers 
by  the  name  of  "Chiriqui,"  and  two  Rivers  ''Chiriqui  Viejo'" 
three  being  upon  the  Atlantic  and  three  upon  the  Pacific  slope. 

Chiriqui  (Lagoon  of).  Upon  the  ancient  maps  called  "Bahia 
del  Almirante,"  de  Qarabaro,  and  more  commonly  "Bocas  del 
Drago."     It  is  the  Bay  of  Ahiiremd  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

DoRACES  or  Dorados  (River).     See  Culebras. 

DoRACES  or  DoRASQUES.  A  tribe  of  Indians,  resident  in  Tala- 
manca,  in  the  mountainous  region  located  between  the  Lagoon  of 
Chiriqui  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the  Valleys  of  the  Rivers 
Biarra  and  Manati.  The  remnants  of  this  almost  extinct  tribe 
now  live  upon  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Peak  of  Horqueta,  in 
C  aid  era,  Potrero  de  Vargas  and  Dolega,  toward  the  headwaters 
and  to  the  East  of  the  River  Chiriqui  Viejo.  They  border  to  the 
East  upon  the  Giiaymies  or  Valientes  and  to  the  West  upon  the 
Chdnguencs.  A  portion  of  them  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Veragua  and  a  part  of  them  under  that  of  Costa  Rica. 

DuECE  (Gulf  of).  The  ancient  Gulf  of  Osa,  in  the  most 
southern  portion  of  Costa  Rica,  to  which  it  has  belonged  since  the 
demarcation  of  1540.  It  was  explored  by  the  Governors  Juan 
Vazquez  de  Coronado  (1564),  Perafan  de  Ribera  (1571),  Celidon 
de  Morales  (1629),  Juan  Alvarez  de  Ulate  (1680),  etc. 

All  the  geographers,  from  Antonio  de  Herrera  to  Baron  de 
Humboldt,  included  the  Gulf  of  Duke  in  its  entirety  as  far  as 
Cape  Burica,  within  the  limits  of  Costa  Rica;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  very  rare  cases  where  all  the  map  makers  are  unanimous,  as 
shown  by  the  maps  of  Herrera,  de  Laet,  Sanson  d'Abbeville, 
Blaeu,  Jansson,  Plomann,  Moll,  Popple,  de  I'lsle,  D'Anvii,i,e,  de 
Vaugondy,  Bellin,  Buache,  Pownall,  Don  Juan  Lopez  and  the 
Hydrographic  Bureau  of  Madrid  (Carta  esf erica  del  mar  de  las 
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Antillas,  etc.,  by  Don  Jose  de  Espinosa,  1810,  and  Carta  esf erica 
desde  el  Golfo  Dulce  en  la  Costa  Rica  hasta  San  Bias  en  la  Nueva 
Galicia  (Spherical  Chart  from  the  Gulf  of  Dulce  in  Costa  Rica 
to  San  Bias  in  New  Galicia),  etc.,  Madrid,  1822. 

The  Colombian  geographers  have  appropriated,  by  a  mere  ef- 
fort of  the  imagination,  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Costa  Rica, 
tracing  upon  their  charts  boundaries  that  reach  as  far  as  the  Port 
of  Golfito,  in  the  interior  of  the  Gulf  of  Dulce. 

The  confusion  in  the  statements  of  the  article  on  the  Gulf  of 
Dulce,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Alcedo,  led  Senor  Fernandez  Madrid 
into  the  error  of  believing  that  the  division  line  between  Costa 
Rica  and  Veragua  should  be  between  Punta  Mala  and  Cape 
Boruca  and  start  from  the  midst  of  the  Gulf  of  Dulce,  thence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Doraces  or  of  the  Culehras,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Punta  Careta."^^ 

Alcedo,  says,  nevertheless,  very  clearly,  that  it  is  a  large  gulf 
of  the  Coast  of  the  Province  and  Government  of  Costa  Rica.  If, 
in  the  form  of  a  parenthesis,  he  adds  the  words:  "Where  its  juris- 
diction is  separated  from  that  of  Santiago  de  Veragua,"  it  was 
to  denote  that  the  dividing  line  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dulce 
Gulf.  He  does  not  say  that  a  part  of  the  latter  belongs  to  Vera^ 
gua  in  expressing  that  it  was  between  Punta  Mala  and  Cape 
Boruca;  on  the  contrary  he  says  that  this  cape  belongs  to  Costa 
Rica  and  that  the  River  Chiriqui  (which  runs  to  the  East  of  the 
Gulf  and  empties  into  the  South  Sea  to  the  North-east  of  Cape 
Boruca  or  Burica)  serves  as  the  boundary  for  the  Province  of 
Veragua  which  it  divides  from  that  of  Costa  Rica. 

Humboldt  says  that  the  coasts  of  Guatemala  extend  as  far  as 
the  point  of  Burica  or  Boruca,  to  the  Bast  of  the  Gulf  of  Dui^ce: 
of  Costa  Rica.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  illustrious  Colombian 
publicist  cites  his  authors  without  reading  them  and  traces  bound- 
aries at  his  own  fancy. 

The  first  overt  acts  of  the  Colombian  authorities  in  Dulce 
Gulf,  in  the  form  of  a  territorial  usurpation,  took  place  in  1862.^^ 

EscuDO  DE  Veragua  (Island  of).  Situated  in  latitude  North 
9°  6'  and  81°  34'  longitude  West  of  Greenwich.  It  was  the  Hmit 
of  the  jurisdictions  of  Guatemala  and  Tierra  Pirme  and  of  their 

**  See  Limites,  pp.  396,  426  and  433. 
*■  See  Limites,  pp..  459  and  460. 
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provinces  along  the  border  of  Costa  Rica  and  Veragua.  In  the 
16th  century  it  was  often  called  the  "Bscudo  de  Nicuesa/'  See 
Limit es,  p.  74  and  183. 

EsTRELivA  (River  of).  The  River  Tilorio,  Chdnguene  or 
Changuinola,  wrongly  called  Culebras  by  D'Anville  and  Dorados 
by  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa.    See  Culehras,  etc. 

Gracias  a  Digs  (Cape  of).  Discovered  by  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus in  September,  1502.  Fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  An- 
tonio de  Herrera  and  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete  indi- 
cate it  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Castilla  del  Oro.  They  should 
have  said,  of  Veragua, 

The  mistake  of  these  celebrated  historians,  into  which  Gonzalo 
Fernandez  de  Oviedo  did  not  fall,  is  shown  by  the  documents. 
The  boundary  and  border  of  Castilla  del  Oro  was  the  River 
Helen.  From  the  mouth  of  this  latter  river  to  the  West  as  far 
as  the  Cape  of  Gracias  a  Digs  and  even  as  far  as  Cape  Camaron 
was  Veragua,  of  which  a  very  small  portion  was  the  Dukedom  of 
that  name  and  the  territory  that  is  now  the  Colombian  Province 
of  Veragua.  To  the  West  of  the  Dukedom,  until  beyond  Cape 
Camaron,  including  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  there  remained  the 
Royal  Veragua,  which  was  denominated  the  Government  of  Car- 
tago  and  Costa  Rica  (1540-1573). 

Alcedo,  without  any  reason,  attributes  this  cape  to  Costa  Rica. 
From  1573  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Taguzgalpa,  now 
belonging  to  Nicaragua.     See  Limites,  p.  8. 

Guatemala.  The  Dictionary  of  Alcedo  does  not  give  an  ac- 
curate demarcation  of  the  old  Captaincy  General  of  Guatemala 
but  confines  itself  to  the  statement  that  its  length  is  more  than 
300  leagues  South-east  North-west,  from  the  borders  of  Tekuan- 
tepec  to  those  of  Costa  Rica.  Reference  therefore  must  be  had  to 
the  paragraphs  on  Costa  Rica,  Boriica,  Bugava  and  Chiriqui  in 
order  to  ascertain  that  Alcedo  designated  the  River  Chiriqui,  in- 
clusive of  the  peninsula  and  point  of  Burica,  as  the  limit  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  said  Captaincy. 

Dr.  Mendez  calculates  its  length  at  227  leagues  of  17^2  to  the 
degree,  from  the  Chilillo  to  Chiriqui.     See  Limites,  p.  243. 

Humboldt  says  that  along  the  South  Sea  it  extends  "♦  *  ♦ 
from  the  Barra  de  Tvnald,  to  the  East  of  Tehuantepec,  as  far  as 
the  point  of  Burica  or  Boruca  (8°   6'  North-  latitude,  85°  13' 
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longitude  West  of  Paris),  to  the  East  of  the  Duke  Gulf  of  Casta 
Rica.  From  thence  the  frontier  proceeds  toward  the  North  along 
the  Colombian  Province,  of  Veragua  as  far  as  the  cape  of  Car  eta 
(latitude  9°  35',  longitude  84°  43')  in  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles,  a 
little  to  the  West  of  the  fine  Port  of  Bocas  del  Torof  Humboldt 
excludes  from  the  territory  of  Guatemala  that  of  Mosquitos,  with- 
out any  other  reason  than  that  it  is  to  be  found  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  administrative  centres,  although  it  was  no- 
torious that  that  part  of  the  country  belong  to  it  as  much  as  did 
Peten  or  Talamanca,  and  he  included  Chiapas,  which  had  already 
been  separated  from  Guatemala  and  united  to  Mexico. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Humboldt  did  not  pay  attention  to  the  legal 
limits  of  the  Andiencia  of  Guatemala  and  he  gives  to  it  the  ca- 
pricious demarcation  of  some  English  charts,  which  he  declares 
to  be  fabulous  and  the  most  incorrect  of  all  in  treating  of  Mexico, 
but  which  he  accepts  implicitly  as  all  right  in  treating  of  Guate- 
mala, a  country  with  which  he  was  less  acquainted. 

If  this  illustrious  savant  had  been  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
Juarros  or  the  writings  of  Padre  Sobreviela,  even  if  not  the 
original  titles,  his  demarcation  of  Guatemala  would  have  been 
correct  and  he  would  have  designated  the  true  frontier  for 
Veragua. 

See  Boruca  and  Car  eta. 

GuAYMi  (River  of).  The  River  Chiricamola  or  Cricamola. 
See  those  words. 

Valley  of  the  Guaymi.  Juan  Vazquez  de  Coronado,  Governor 
of  Costa  Rica,  took  possession  of  this  valley  in  1563  and  1564; 
his  successor  Perafan  de  Ribera  in  1571,  and  Diego  de  Artieda, 
by  an  express  Capitulacion  with  Philip  H,  in  1677.  Upon  the 
North  Sea  the  valley  or  country  of  the  Guaymies  extended  to  the 
East  of  the  River  Chiricamola  as  far  as  the  River  Calohehora  or 
Culebra.  "In  front  of  this  Valley  of  the  Guaymi  is  an  island 
which  is  called  the  Bscudo  de  Nicuesa"^^ 

Matin  A.  The  River  of  Matina  or  Matine,  also  called  Carpin- 
tero,  was  discovered  by  Juan  Vazquez  de  Coronado  in  April,  1564. 
Alcedo  makes  three  very  notable  mistakes  in  this  clause. 

**  Bscudo  de  Veragua.  See  Peralta:  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua  y  Panama, 
p.  174.  Coleccion  de  documentos  ineditos  para  la  historia  de  Hspana 
(Collection  of  unpubJished  documents  for  the  history  of  Spain).  Vol. 
XXVI,   p.   365. 
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First  he  says  that  it  is  a  "District  (partido)  of  the  Government 
and  Province  of  Costa  Rica,"  and  in  speaking  of  the  river  which 
gives  the  name  to  the  valley  and  port  of  Matina  he  attributes  it  to 
the  Government  of  Veragua  and  says  that  this  river  separates  this 
province  from  that  of  Costa  Rica. 

He  adds  that  in  "*  *  *  this  District  there  was  a  castle 
which  the  English  destroyed  during  the  war  of  1740,"  and  further 
that  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  there  was  a  castle  which  the  Eng- 
lish demolished  in  the  year  1744. 

The  River  Matina  never  was  the  division  line  between  Costa 
Rica  and  Veragua,  and  Alcedo  confused  it  with  the  River  Chiri- 
qui,  Calobebora  or  Culebra.^'^ 

The  castle  of  San  Fernando  de  Matina,  constructed  in  1742 
under  the  direction  of  the  engineer  Don  Luis  Diez  Navarro,  could 
not  have  been  destroyed  in  1740,  nor  was  it  in  1744.  It  was 
taken  by  surprise  on  August  13,  1747,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day 
by  some  forty  or  fifty  English  and  as  many  more  Mosquitos,  who 
destroyed  it,  sacking  the  plantations  of  cacao  in  the  valley  and 
then  went  back  to  their  establishments  at  Bluefields  and  Punta 
Gorda. 

The  settlement  of  Matina  is  in  latitude  10°  5'  North  and  longi- 
tude 83°  17',  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  latitude  10°  7'  and 
longitude  83°  13'  West  of  Greenwich. 

D'Anville  and  his  copyists,  Lopez,  Pownall,  etc.,  locate  Matina 
a  degree  further  to  the  North  than  its  real  position  and  upon  the 
River  Anzuelos.  Upon  the  map  of  Lopez  it  is  written  "Molina" 
and  Alcedo  adopts  the  errata  and  attributes  this  new  settlement 
to  Costa  Rica. 

MouNA.  An  error  of  Alcedo,  taken  from  the  map  of  Don 
Tomas  Lopez.  He  should  have  said  "Matina^'  and  have  located 
upon  the  River  Matina. 

Mosquitos.  Alcedo  wrongly  describes  the  Coast  of  Mos- 
quitos. Strictly  speaking,  it  extends  from  the  River  San  Juan 
de  Nicaragua  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  River  Roman  or 
Agudn,  embracing  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Province  of  Tagus- 
galpa. 

*'This  observation  was  also  made  in  1851  by  Sr.  Garcia  Pelaez,  Arch- 
bishop of  Guatemala,  in  his  Memorias  para  la  Historia  del  antiguo  Reyno 
de  Guatemala, — Guatemala,  1851-1852. 
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The  Royal  Order  of  San  Lorenzo  of  November  20,  1803,  er- 
roneously described  as  "Coast  of  Mosquitos"  that  which  ex- 
tended from  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  to  the  River  Chagres. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  River  San  Juan  to  the  River  Chagres 
was  not  Coast  of  Mosquitos,  nor  did  the  coast  which  extended 
from  the  Island  of  the  Bsciido  de  Veragua  as  far  as  the  said 
River  Chagres  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Guatemala,  as  the 
said  Royal  Order  allowed  it  to  be  understood.  This  mistake  was 
also  made  by  the  Government  of  Colombia,  when,  in  1824,  sup- 
posing that  the  Royal  Order  was  in  force,  and  giving  to  it  a  value 
that  it  never  had,  it  issued  a  Decree  that  this  coast,  which  before 
belonged  to  Guatemala,  belonged  in  dominion  and  ownership  to 
Colombia.  Notwithstanding  the  Royal  Order  of  San  Lorenzo 
and  the  Decree  of  the  Government  of  Colombia,  that  coast  was 
not  the  whole  of  it  of  Mosquitos  nor  did  the  whole  of  it  belong 
previously  to  Guatemala. 

From  meridian  81°  34',  the  limit  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Guate- 
mala, to  80°  West  of  Greenwich  (the  mouth  of  the  River  Chagres) 
belonged  to  Tierra  Firme. 

Panama.  Founded  by  Pedrarias  Davila  August  15,  1519  (not 
1518  as  Alcedo  says). 

By  the  Cedula  of  Burgos  of  September  6,  1521,  the  boundaries 
of  his  jurisdiction  were  indicated.  See  the  word  Tierra  Firme 
and  Limites,  p.  11  and  14. 

QuEPO.  Alcedo  says  "Quipos."  An  old  corregimiento,  lo- 
cated upon  the  Pacific,  between  the  country  of  the  Giietares  and 
that  of  the  Cotos,  to  the  South  of  the  Cordillera  of  Candelaria. 

The  viflage  of  Quepo,  a  settlement  of  natives,  now  extinct,  was 
located  near  the  River  Mangues,  now  the  River  Naranjo,  wrongly 
designated  the  River  Bstrella. 

SiXAOLA,  SiXAULA,  SixoLA  (Rivcr  of).     See  Tarire. 

SuERTE  (River).  So-called  by  Alcedo.  It  should  read  "River 
Suerre."  One  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Costa  Rica,  a  tributary 
of  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles. 

It  has  been  known  under  the  name  of  ''Suerre"  since  the  year 
1529. 

It  was  explored  by  Diego  Gutierrez  in  1544.  Upon  the  banks 
of  this  river,  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth,  was  the  settlement  of 
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the  Cacique  Sucrre,  which  C^utierrez  called  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  mouth  of  the  Suerrc  was  the  principal  port  of  Costa  Rica 
upon  the  North  Sea  until  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Upon 
its  banks  Alonso  Anguciana  de  Gamboa  founded  the  city  of 
Castillo  de  Austria,  the  second  one  of  that  name,  in  the  year  1574. 
It  is  quite  incorrectly  placed  in  most  of  the  maps  and  seldom  is 
it  rightly  designated.  Sucre,  Siieyro,  Surre,  Zuera,  Zurra  are 
other  names  for  Suerre.  It  is  the  River  Pacuar  of  the  present 
day,  in  latitude  10°  15'  North  and  longitude  83°  19'  West  of 
Greenwich. 

D'Anville  wrongly  locates  it  in  latitude  10°  54'  and  longitude 
65°  40'  West.  Governor  Pownall  confused  it  with  the  River 
Carpintero  or  Matina,  since  he  calls  it  "Carpenters  R."  and  places 
it  in  latitude  10°  50'  North  and  83°  7'  30",  suppressing  the  name 
of  Suerre. 

The  Carta  esf erica  del  Mar  de  las  Antillas  by  Don  Jose  de 
Espinosa,  places  it  in  its  true  position  further  to  the  South,  in 
latitude  10°  3'  and  more  to  the  East  in  longitude  82°  36'  West  of 
Greenwich. 

TaIvAmancas  (River).  Alcedo  and  the  maps  which  follow 
him  locate  this  river  to  the  West  of  the  Horaces. 

The  only  river  which  at  any  time  is  designated  as  the  River  of 
Talamanca  in  the  ancient  documents  is  the  River  Tarire.  The 
frequent  mistakes  in  position  into  which  the  geographers  fall 
must  compel  us  to  reject  their  designations  in  order  not  to  adopt 
more  than  are  known  in  the  country,  as  they  are  applied  by  the  na- 
tives or  those  given  by  the  first  explorers. 

D'Anville  locates  his  River  Talamancas  in  latitude  10°  North 
and  65°  8'  West  longitude  from  the  first  meridian  (of  the  island 
of  Hierro),  and  Pownall  gives  the  same  position.  Don  Tomas 
Lopez  puts  it  in  9°  52'  30"  latitude  and  65°  9'  longitude  West  of 
Teneriffe. 

Tarire  (River)  Tiliri,  Tiriri  or  Sixola.  The  River  Tarire  was 
discovered  in  April,  1540,  by  Hernan  Sanchez  de  Badajoz.  It  is 
the  western  boundary  of  the  territory  or  Province  of  Talamanca 
in  Costa  Rica. 

Its  principal  source  comes  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  moun 
tain  region  of  Dota,  in  latitude  9°  35'  North  and  83°  33'  longi 
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tude  West  of  Greenwich,  seventy  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles  and  twenty-five  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  flows  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  9°  33'  North  and  82° 
34:'  longitude  West. 

It  has  numerous  tributaries,  the  principal  ones  from  its  sources 
to  the  ocean  being  those  which  join  it  upon  its  southern  side,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Rivers  Coen,  Lari,  Uren,  Choli  or  Yurquin,  Gonli 
and  Berba.  It  has  at  all  times  been  known  in  Costa  Rica  under 
the  name  of  River  Tarire  or  Tariri.  The  modern  explorers  call 
it  Tiliri  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  designate  it  as  Sixola 
when  near  to  the  sea,  because  perhaps  a  little  hamlet  was  so  called 
located  upon  the  delta  of  the  river. 

The  effort  has  been  made  to  claim  this  river  as  the  dividing 
line  between  Costa  Rica  and  Veragua,  and  with  this  in  view  it 
has  been  sought  to  find  a  name  equivalent  to  the  one  which  the 
erroneous  geographical  charts  of  the  last  century  indicated  as  the 
divisionary  line.  From  this  it  came  that  it  was  sought  to  call  it 
the  River  Culebras,  when  the  true  river  by  that  name,  where  the 
ends  of  the  jurisdictions  of  Costa  Rica  and  Veragua  come  to- 
gether, the  adjoining  Provinces  of  the  Audiencias  of  Guatemala 
and  of  Tierra  Firme,  is  the  Cui^dbra,  Caleb  eh  or  a  or  Chiriqui, 
located  one  degree  further  East  than  the  Tarire,  corresponding  to 
the  meridian  of  the  Island  of  the  Bscudo  of  Veragua. 

The  Tarire  or  Sixola,  then,  was  not  the  limit  of  the  uti  pos- 
sidetis of  1810.  Although  Colombia  pretends  that  it  is  the  limit 
for  the  jurisdictional  status  quo,  its  ideas  respecting  this  river  are 
completely  erroneous,  as  is  shown  by  the  Carta  corogrdfica  del 
Bstado  de  Panama.  At  the  most,  having  in  view  that  chart  and 
the  Geography  of  Felipe  Perez,  it  could  only  be  admitted  that  the 
line  of  the  pretended  status  quo  was  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
Sixola  and  its  right  bank  as  far  as  the  junction  of  its  first  southern 
tributary,  going  up  stream,  and  thence  the  right  bank  of  this  trib- 
utary, it  being  impossible  to  give  more  precision  to  a  purely 
imaginary  line  which  is  at  a  great  distance  to  the  West  of  the 
legal  demarcation  of  Costa  Rica. 

The  principal  branch  of  the  Tarire  never  has  been,  not  even 
in  the  most  exaggerated  pretensions  of  Colombia,  the  border  of 
its  pretended  status  quo,  because,  among  other  reasons,  it  was 
entirely  unknown  to  its  geographers.*^ 

"  See  Tarire,  in  Perai^ta  :  Costa  Rica  y  Colombia. 
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From  1540  the  name  of  the  River  Tarire  was  given  to  the  one 
which  ^t  the  present  day  is  called  Tiliri,  and  this  name  at  least 
should  prevail,  leaving  the  name  of  Sixola  to  its  tributary  upon 
the  right  the  nearest  to  its  outlet. 

Terrabas,  Tkrbis,  Tervis,  Terrehes  (Tribe  or  nation  of). 
Inhabitants  of  Talamanca,  in  Costa  Rica,  in  the  valley  of  the 
River  of  Bstrella  or  Tilorio,  from  its  headwaters  on  the  western 
side,  to  its  outlet  into  the  North  Sea,  and  towards  the  Bocas  del 
Drago.  They  border  upon  the  Viceitas  and  Cabecares  on  the 
West  and  upon  the  Chdnguenes  upon  the  South-east.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century  they  were  catechised  by  the  mission- 
aries Fray  Antonio  Margil,  Fray  Pablo  de  Rebullida,  Fray  Fran- 
cisco de  San  Josef  and  Fray  Antonio  de  Andrade,  and  subdued 
by  military  means  by  the  Governor  of  Costa  Rica.  Many  of 
them  were  compelled  to  remove  towards  the  South  Sea  and  to 
locate  the  settlement  of  Tcrraba,  which  still  exists. 

TiERRA  FiRME.  The  Audiencia  of  Tierra  Firme  or  Panama 
was  created  by  Royal  Cedulas  of  1535  and  1538;  suppressed  in 
1542 ;  re-established  in  15G3 ;  divided  and  reorganized  in  1568 
and  1570 ;  suppressed  for  the  second  time  in  1716 ;  re-established 
anew  in  1723,  and  finally  extinguished  in  1752  and  reduced  to 
the  category  of  a  military  Government  of  General  Comandancia, 
it  depended  until  the  year  1739  upon  the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru  and 
after  that  date  was  added  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Santa  Fc. 

Its  limits  in  1739  were  the  same  that  they  had  been  previously, 
since  in  1568  and  1573,  when  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
Audiencia  of   Guatemala  was  re-established  and  organized. 

Its  demarcation  in  1575,  according  to  the  description  of  Dr. 
Criado  de  Castilla,  Senior  Judge  of  the  Audiencia,  accords  with 
that  which  was  made  of  Costa  Rica  in  1573  and  which  has  never 
been  abrogated.     It  is  as  follows: 

"The  territory  that  is  settled  in  this  Kingdom,  as  far 
as  the  jurisdiction  of  your  Royal  Audiencia  of  Panama 
is  extended,  consists  of  an  area  of  eighty  leagues  of  longi- 
tude, that  is  from  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  as  far  as  Con- 
cepcion  de  Veragua;  and  twenty-four  leagues  of  latitude, 
which  is  from  the  same  city  of  Concepcion  to  Philipina. 
The  city  of  Concepcion  is  situated  a  half  league  on  the 
North  Sea ;  and  that  of  Philipina  is  located  on  the  South 
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Sea;  and  the  portion  of  this  Kingdom  which  has  the  least 
latitude  is  from  the  city  of  Nombr:^  de  Dios,  a  port  on  the 
North  Sea,  to  the  city  of  Panama,  a  port  on  the  South 
Sea,  which  is  twelve  leagues.     *     *     *."49 

These  limits,  at  the  time  of  the  emancipation  and  according  to 
what  the  Government  of  Colombia  calls  the  uti  possidetis  of  1810, 
are  the  same  as  those  indicated  by  the  Padre  Fray  Manuel  Sobre 
viela,  in  his  Description  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  Santa  Pe,  written 
in  1796,  in  conformity  with  the  documents  and  the  demarcation 
in  force  between  the  respective  countries,  to  wit: 

On  the  East,  the  Province  of  Cartagena,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  River  San  Juan;  on  the  West,  the  extreme  of  the 
Bsciido  de  Veraguas,  in  the  North  Sea,  and  the  River  Chiriqui, 
which  empties  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  serves  as  the  boundary 
of  this  province  and  to  all  of  southern  America,  which  it  separates 
from  the  northern  and  from  the  district  of  Costa  Rica  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Guatemala;  on  the  North  and  South  the  sea.*'^ 

This  demarcation  agrees  with  that  which  was  made  of  the 
Viceroyalty  of  Santa  Pe  in  1772  by  the  Viceroy  Don  Pedro  Mes- 
sia  de  la  Cerda,  Marques  de  la  Vega  de  Armijo  and  with  the 
actos  regios  (Royal  Acts)  which  down  to  1821  regulated  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  Costa  Rica  and  Veragua. 

TojA  or  To  JAR  (Island  of).  The  Island  of  Colon  (Columbus) 
of  the  Almirante  or  of  Drago.  To  jar  is  the  name  given  to  it  by 
the  missionaries  and  Zorobaro  or  CereharS  in  the  16th  century. 
See  Colon. 

ToRO  {Bocas  del).  Under  this  name  it  was  the  custom  to 
designate  the  Bay  of  Almirante  and  Lagoon  of  Chiriqui,  although 
strictly  speaking  it  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  entrances  into 
the  said  bay. 

It  is  also  the  name  of  a  territory  and  Canton  created  and  or- 
ganized by  the  Government  of  New  Granada  in  1836  and  1837, 
in  territory  of  Costa  Rica,  expressly  included  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion by  Royal  Cedula  of  December  1st,  1573. 

"  Peralta  :  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua  y  Panama,  p.  527.  Fernandez  : 
Documentos  para  la  Historia,  p.  79. 

^  Fray  Manuei*  Sobreviela  :  Descripcion  historico-geogrdfica,  etc.,  de 
la  America  Meridional,  Lima,  1796.  Perai^ta:  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua  y 
Panama,  p.  539;  Costa  Rica  y  Colombia,  p.  241  or  261. 
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Under  the  names  of  the  Bays  of  San  Jeronimo  and  Carahaco, 
the  enclosed  waters  of  Bocas  del  Toro  of  which  Alcedo  speaks, 
belong  according  to  this  same  geographer  to  Costa  Rica. 

The  boundary  of  this  Canton  on  the  side  of  Costa  Rica  is  the 
false  river  Culebras,  according  to  the  map  of  D'Anville.  No 
title  emanating  from  the  Spanish  Government  authorized  the  pos- 
session taken  and  violently  carried  out  by  New  Granada. 

Trinidad.  The  city  of  Trinidad  did  not  belong  to  Guatemala, 
as  Alcedo  states,  but  to  Veragua,  and  the  River  Belen  never  be- 
longed to  Costa  Rica. 

Veragua.  In  1810,  as  well  as  in  1821,  Veragua  had  the  limits 
which  were  designated  for  it  by  the  Padre  Sobreviela  in  1796. 

*'It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  North  Sea;  on  the 
South  by  the  Pacific  Ocean;  on  the  East  by  the  Province 
of  Panama,  and  on  the  West  by  the  River  Chiriqui,  which 
divides  it  from  Costa  Rica  and  Kingdom  of  Guatemala.'' 
"It  has  sixty  leagues  from  East  to  West,  from  the  city 
of  A^atd  to  the  village  of  Chiriqui,  and  eighty  in  width 
from  the  Cape  of  Conejos  on  the  South  Sea,  to  the  Ex- 
treme OF  THE  EscuDO  DE  Veragua,  on  the  North  Sea." 

In  1576  Dr.  Alonso  Criado  de  Castilla,  Senior  Judge  of  the 
Audiencia  of  Panama,  was  more  exact  in  the  measurement  of  the 
territory  of  Veragua.  He  said  that  it  had  a  length  of  thirty 
leagues,  which  were  from  the  city  of  Concepcion  to  the  settlement 
of  Meriato,  and  a  width  of  twenty  leagues  where  it  was  widest, 
which  was  from  the  River  Calobre  to  the  said  city  of  Concepcion. 

In  the  description  of  Tierra  Firme  by  Dr.  Criado  de  Castilla, 
it  is  stated  that  this  city  of  Concepcion,  which  was  situated  upon 
the  River  of  the  same  name  or  River  of  Oro,  was  the  end  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Royal  Audiencia  of  Panama;  and  consequently 
Veragua  could  not  extend  any  farther  to  the  West.  Still,  the 
Bscudo  de  Veragua  and  the  River  Chiriqui,  Calobebora  or  Cule- 
bra,  which  empties  to  the  South  of  the  Bscudo  de  Veragua,  were 
left  some  38  miles  to  the  West  of  the  Concepcion. 

The  Audiencia  of  Panama  itself,  therefore,  excluded  from  its 
jurisdiction  the  territory  to  the  West  of  said  river,  and  most 
clearly  the  Bocas  del  Drago  or  Bay  of  Almirante,  in  conformity 
with  the  titles  of  Costa  Rica,  to  which  it  belonged. 

Zorobaro  (Bay,  Islands  of).  The  Bay  of  Almirante  and  its 
islands.    See  the  words  Almirante  and  Colon. 
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Doc.  579    I^escription  of  Colombia  by  Don  Francisco  Antonio  de 
Zea,   Vice-President   of   Colombia.     London,  1822.^ 

COLOMBIA. 

Chapter  1. 

General  Description  of  the  Country. 

Section  1. 

Its  Extent. 

Colombia  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  province  of  Costa 
Rica  in  Guatimala  and  the  Caribbean  Sea;  on  the  east,  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Dutch  Guiana;  on  the  south,  by  Portuguese  Guiana, 
the  river  Maranon,  and  Peru;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  thus  extends  from  the  12°  of  northern  latitude, — in 
its  eastern  portion  nearly  to  the  equator,  and  in  its  western  nearly 
to  the  7°  of  southern  latitude. 

********* 

Province  of  Veragua. 

The  northernmost  of  the  provinces  of  Tierra  Firme,  is  the 
province  of  Veragua,  situate  to  the  south  of  the  kingdom  of  Guati- 
mala, in  North  America.  Veragua  is  actually  situate  in  North 
America. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea;  on  the  east, 
by  the  province  of  Darien  in  South  America,  which  is  separated 
from  Veragua  by  the  ridge  of  Cantagua;  on  the  west,  by  Costa 
Rica;  and  on  the  south,  by  the  great  Pacific  Ocean. 

Veragua  is  a  mountainous,  rugged  country,  covered  with  vast 
forests,  beautifully  interspersed  by  luxuriant  and  fertile  valleys. 

The  heat  of  this  province  is  very  great,  though  meliorated  by 
the  rains  which  are  constantly  falling.  Thunder  storms,  accom- 
panied with  frightful  lightning,  occur  very  frequently,  and  during 

^  Colombia :  being  a  geographical,  statistical,  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  political  country,  adapted  for  the  general  reader,  the  merchant,  and 
the  colonist. — By  Zea.  London:  Published  by  Baldwin,  Craddock,  and 
Joy,  1822. 
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these  storms  the  torrents  rush  with  impetuous  and  overwhelming 
force  into  the  vales  from  the  surrounding  mountains. 

The  Indians,  the  principle  tribe  of  whom  are  called  Doraces, 
live  in  the  forests  and  mountains,  and  are  only  partially  converted 
by  the  missionaries,  who  have  founded  some  villages,  where  they 
reside  with  their  flocks ;  this  has  been  accomplished  only  since  the 
year  1760. 

The  woods  abound  with  monkeys  and  wild  animals. 

The  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Veragua  are  not  much  worked, 
owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  sit- 
uate ;  the  only  means  they  have  to  transport  the  produce  over  the 
mountains,  when  a  mine  is  worked,  being  on  the  backs  of  the  na- 
tives. The  labour  and  expense  attendant  on  this  mode  of  carry- 
ing the  ores  to  be  smelted,  render  the  working  of  the  mines,  though 
they  are  very  rich,  almost  impracticable. 

The  capital  is  Veragua,  or  Santiago  de  Veragua,  a  handsome 
town,  situate  in  a  moist  and  warm  climate. 

It  has  a  fine  hospital,  founded  by  the  friars.  Its  inhabitants 
are  partly  Spaniards,  partly  Mulattoes. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  small  district,  which  produces  Indian 
corn,  a  root  called  yuca,  of  which  they  make  bread  and  plantains. 
Cattle  and  hogs  are  here  also  very  numerous. 

The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  dye  their  cottons,  manufactured  by 
themselves,  with  the  juice  of  a  shell-fish  found  at  the  Bay  of 
Salinas  in  Costa  Rica,  and  on  the  coast  of  Veragua,  affording  a 
rich  and  delicate  purple.  With  this  juice,  and  with  gold,  which 
they  find  in  the  hills,  they  carry  on  a  trade  with  Panama  and 
Guatimala. 


Veragua  is  famed  as  having  been  the  country  where  the  first 
European  colony  was  attempted  to  be  planted  by  Columbus  on 
the  continent  of  America.  This  happened  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1508;  but  after  building  a  fort  and  constructing  some 
houses,  they  found  themselves  unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
Indians ;  and  from  this  and  other  circumstances,  Columbus  re- 
solved to  embark  the  colony ;  which  he  accordingly  did. 

This  city  has  fourteen  villages  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its 
magistrates. 

1.  The  next  city  is  Nuestra  Sefwra  de  los  Remedies,  or  Puebla 
Nueva,  inhabited  by  Spaniards  and  their  descendants. 
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2.  Santiago  el  Angel,  or  Alangi,  is  the  third  city  of  Veragua, 
and  was  founded  by  Benito  Hurtado,  governor  of  Panama. 

There  are  also  several  large  villages,  inhabited  principally  by 
the  native  Indians. 

Introduction  to  the  Spanish  Translation  of  the  Report  of 
Doc.  580  ^^-  William  M.  Gabb,  by  Professor  H.  Pittier. 

December,  1893. 

The  report  which  follows  is  a  translation — carefully  compared 
with  the  original  English — of  the  relation  by  Prof.  William  M. 
Gabb,  of  Philadelphia,  after  his  exploration  of  Talamanca  and 
addressed,  in  1874,  to  the  then  President  of  the  Republic,  Gen- 
eral Don  Tomas  Guardia. 

Prof.  Gabb  had  already  become  well  known  by  his  notable  geo- 
logical investigations  in  the  interior  of  the  Californian  peninsula 
and  by  the  survey  he  made  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Island  of 
Hayti.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1870,  several  persons  of 
high  position  in  this  country — among  them,  Sefior  M.  C.  Keith, 
the  manager  of  the  railroad  at  Limdn — desirous  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  the  famous  mines  which  tradition  located  on  the 
Bstrella  River  really  existed,  and  desirous  also  of  securing  re- 
liable reports  on  the  resources  of  the  then  but  little  known  Tala- 
manca country,  succeeded  in  inducing  General  Guardia  to  call  in 
Prof.  Gabb  for  the  purpose  of  entrusting  to  him  the  complete  ex- 
ploration of  that  region. 

In  the  preface  of  his  report,  the  learned  American  professor 
gives  certain  necessary  details  concerning  his  assistants  and  his 
stay  in  the  region  explored.  He  also  speaks  of  the  important 
zoological  and  ethnological  collections  which  had  been  made  un- 
der his  direction  and  which  became  the  subject  of  the  most  inter- 
esting treatises  not  only  by  him  but  by  distinguished  naturalists 
and  geographers  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Among  others, 
and  in  the  first  rank,  may  be  mentioned  the  monograph  entitled 
Native  Tribes  and  Indians  of  Costa  Rica  which  was  read  before 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  on  August  20th,  1875,  and 
afterwards  published  by  that  society  in  its  proceedings.  This 
stands  to-day  as  the  most  exhaustive  work  in  existence  concern- 
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ing  our  aboriginal  peoples,  their  mode  of  life,  customs  and  lan- 
guages, and  although  these  first  data  have  been  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  later  investigations  of  Thiel,  Bovallius,  and  the 
National  Physico-Geographical  Institute,  the  fact  remains  that  no 
one  has  surpassed  the  eminent  American  naturalist  in  this  class 
of  investigations.  The  monograph  in  question  was  rendered  into 
Spanish  by  Don  Manuel  Carazo  Peralta,  the  ever  zealous  worker 
for  the  scientific  advancement  of  his  country,  and  in  this  new 
form,  enriched  by  copious  notes,  it  made  its  second  public  ap- 
pearance in  the  third  volume  of  "Documentos  para  la  Historia 
de  Costa  Rica"  by  the  distinguished  Don  Leon  Fernandez,  whose 
premature  death  is  so  much  to  be  regretted. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Gabb  held  in  reserve  a  considerable 
store  of  data  on  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  Talamanca 
and  that  it  has  been  his  intention  to  publish  it.  But  his  prema- 
ture death,  on  May  .30th,  1878,  when  scarcely  39  years  of  age, 
put  an  end  to  his  useful  career  and  destroyed  the  hopes  of  those 
who  saw  in  the  youthful  savant  one  of  the  future  glories  of 
America. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  report,  we  give  a  resume  of  the  studies 
by  Cope,  Allen,  Ridgway  and  others  founded  upon  the  zoological 
collections  of  Gabb.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  record  at  this 
point  that  the  rich  material  relating  to  mamals,  birds  and  other 
vertibrates  was  gathered  almost  in  its  entirety  by  Senores  Jose 
Zeledon  and  Juan  Cooper,  naturalists,  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated among  ourselves  as  well  as  abroad.  These  modest  col- 
laborators successively  accompanied  the  explorer  and  have  made 
themselves  the  creditors  of  science  by  the  sagacity  and  persever- 
ance which  they  displayed  in  their  tasks  as  hunters  and  taxider- 
mists— tasks  which  were  surrounded  by  many  difficulties  and 
even  dangers.  Of  the  topographical  and  geological  maps  that  ac- 
companied the  report,  only  the  first  was  published,  on  a  reduced 
scale,  in  the  ''Mitteilungen  de  Petermann"  of  1877.  In  an  ex- 
planatory article  there  is  reproduced  a  letter  from  Gabb,  dated  at 
San  Jose  on  the  30th  of  November,  1874,  and  which  contains 
the  following  indications  with  reference  to  the  construction  of 
that  map. 


With  the  exception  of  the  littoral  region  in  the  vicinity  of 
Limon,  surveyed  by  the  German  Engineer  Beyer,  the  map  is 
based  on  the  operations  conducted  by  Gabb  and  his  assistants. 
The  entire  coast  was  surveyed  from  Limon  to  the  Boca  del 
Drago,  the  chain  being  combined  with  the  triangulation.  This,  as 
Petermann  very  properly  notes,^  gives  us  the  reasons  for  the 
very  considerable  differences  that  are  to  be  observed  between 
Gabb's  drawing  and  the  earlier  maps  of  the  English  Admiralty 
which  were  apparently  based  on  very  superficial  investigations, 
since  not  a  single  astronomical  point  is  fixed  in  the  entire  area 
referred  to.  From  various  points  along  the  coast  angles  were 
taken  from  the  most  conspicuous  summits,  and  great  triangles 
were  determined  embracing  the  principal  lines  of  the  country's 
topography.  Numerous  excursions  made  into  the  basins  of  the 
Tilorio  and  the  Tiliri  completed  these  first  data  and,  although 
this  survey  is  not  characterized  by  absolute  precision,  it  is  not, 
according  to  its  author,  inferior  to  the  surveys  which  at  that  time 
had  been  made  of  many  civilized  countries. 

The  census  taken  by  Gabb  showed  a  population  of  1,226  In- 
dians and  12  foreigners,  of  whom  one  was  a  North  American 
and  the  rest  mulattoes  and  mestizos.  Petermann  agrees  that  the 
area  measured  was  nearly  120  German  geographical  miles,  or  a 
little  more  than  6,600  square  kilometers. 

Gabb's  geological  map  is  up  to  the  present  time  the  sole  con- 
tribution we  have  on  the  geonostic  constitution  of  the  southern 
part  of  Costa  Rica.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  is  has  not  yet  been 
published  together  with  a  carefully  prepared  compilation  of  the 
data  on  which  it  was  based. 

It  is  our  desire  that  the  publication  of  the  original  report  of 
the  unfortunate  Prof.  Gabb,  although  tardy  in  making  its  appear: 
ance,  should  be  considered  as  a  sincere  act  of  homage  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Physico-Geographical  Institute,  to  the  memory 
of  the  savant  whose  studies  mark  a  notable  stage  in  the  scientific 
history  of  the  Costa  Rica  nation. 

Enrique:  Pittikr 
National  Observatory, 
December,  1893. 

'  Loc.  Cit.,  p.  386. 
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Letter  Addressed  by  Mr.  William  M.  Gabb  to  His  Ex-    Doc.  581 
cellency  General  Don  Tomas  Guardia,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

Having  concluded  the  study  of  the  geography  and  geology  as 
well  as  the  resources  and  climate  of  the  district  of  Talamanca,  I 
have  prepared  the  report  which  I  transmit  herewith  together  with 
the  corresponding  maps. 

I  have  already  delivered  to  Mr.  Nanne,  Director  of  Public 
Works,  three  fragmentary  reports  which  are  of  necessity  very 
incomplete ;  also,  Seiior  Martinez,  my  former  assistant,  has  pre- 
sented for  me  a  map  of  the  littoral  zone.  These  first  rough  drafts 
are,  of  course,  defective  for  they  relate  solely  to  isolated  excur- 
sions into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  are  lacking  in  data  con- 
cerning the  parts  which  have  not  been  personally  surveyed.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  topographical  notes,  which 
can  not  be  written  up  until  the  survey  is  concluded. 

I  trust  the  imperfections  (which  no  one  recognizes  better  than 
I)  of  these  my  first  labors,  may  be  offset  by  the  following  relation 
and  the  accompanying  maps. 

I  arrived  in  Costa  Rica,  early  in  February  of  last  year;  bring- 
ing with  me  my  topographical  assistant,  Mr.  Juan  de  la  Cruz 
Martinez ;  the  other  members  of  my  party  having  preceded  me. 
With  as  little  loss  of  time  as  circumstances  could  permit,  I  went 
to  the  scene  of  my  labors;  reaching  the  house  of  Mr.  John  H. 
Lyon,  an  American,  and  the  secretary  of  the  government  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  I  was  accompanied  by  the  Commandant  of 
Limon,  Don  Federico  Fernandez.  Leaving  my  party  engaged  in 
preliminary  labors,  I  returned  to  Limon,  after  a  short  stay,  to 
purchase  niany  necessary  articles  of  outfit,  and  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions. On  my  return,  I  commenced  my  own  labors  and,  ex- 
cept when  interrupted  by  a  few  short,  and  happily  not  serious  at- 
tacks of  fever,  and  by  a  few  necessary  trips  to  Limon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  supplies,  I  continued  my  labors,  until  the  wet 
season  of  November  put  an  end  to  field  work.  Availing  myself 
of  the  occasion,  I  came  to  San  Jose,  for  the  necessary  purpose  of 
making  a  report  and  arranging  other  urgent  business.     I   was 
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kept  here  by  Mr.  Nanne  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  year^ 
when  I  was  despatched  by  that  gentleman  to  complete  the  sur- 
vey. Mr.  Martinez  found  his  health  so  injured  that  he  was  for- 
bidden by  his  physician  from  returning.  Mr.  W.  P.  Collins  tak- 
ing his  place,  I  returned  to  Talamanca,  with  my  party  recruited 
by  the  necessary  number  of  competent  assistants.  Mr.  Martinez 
was  left  behind  to  plot  the  map  of  the  region  of  which  the  sur- 
veys were  completed.  His  continued  ill  health  caused  much  de- 
lay in  the  delivery  of  the  maps,  a  circumstance  which  I  have  had 
great  cause  to  regret,  but  which  I  am  assured  was  absolutely  un- 
avoidable. I,  at  work  in  the  mountains  of  a  savage  country,  cut 
off  from  mail  communication,  was  not  even  aware  of  this,  until 
my  return  to  Limon,  long  after  the  long-delayed  map  had  been 
delivered. 

I  have  been  in  the  field  in  all  seventeen  (17)  months  of  the 
nineteen  (19)  spent  in  the  country  up  to  the  date  of  my  present 
return  to  San  Jose.  The  other  two  months  having  been  con- 
sumed in  my  previous  involuntary  stay  here.  You  will  see  that 
I  have  completed  the  field  work,  in  really  a  month  less  than  that 
to  which  I  was  limited  by  the  terms  of  my  contract. 

Besides  the  information  offered,  and  the  accompanying  maps, 
I  have  caused  to  be  made,  large  collections  of  Natural  History. 
These  collections  have  been,  from  time  to  time  shipped  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  United  States,  the  said  in- 
stitution having  been  appointed  custodian  in  advance,  by  Mr. 
Keith.  They  are  properly  taken  care  of,  kept  in  good  condition 
and  stored  away,  awaiting  study,  and  deHvery  to  the  Govern- 
ment, or' its  authorized  agent,  on  demand.  It  is  not  my  promise 
to  here  discuss  the  advisability  of  shipping  these  collections  out 
of  the  country.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  have  been  thus 
preserved  from  the  inevitable  destruction  which  must  have  en- 
sued had  object  of  so  perishable  a  nature  been  packed  away  in  a 
place  like  Limon.  Even  had  they  been  sent  to  San  Jose;  stored 
away  there,  without  anybody  to  take  care  of  them,  much  must 
have  been  lost  by  moth  and  mould. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest,  with  reference  to  these  collec- 
tions, whatever  may  be  the  intentions  of  the  Government  as  tj 
their  final  disposal,  that  the  first  thing  done,  be  to  authorize  either 
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Professor  Baird  or  Professor  Henry,  the  two  secretaries  of  the 
Institution,  to  place  them  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  competent 
naturalists  for  study  and  description.  This  is  necessary  to  en- 
able us  to  make  known  to  the  scientific  world,  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  region;  and  it  will  have  the  double  advantage  of  pub- 
lishing many  interesting  and  valuable  facts,  and  of  proving  abroad 
that  Costa  Rica  is  not  behind  large  and  wealthier  nations,  in  the 
liberal  policy  of  adding,  in  proportion  to  its  means,  to  the  general 
fund  of  Human  Knowledge.  At  the  same  time,  the  collections 
will  acquire  an  increased  value,  and  will  afterwards  be  none  the 
less  the  property  of  the  government,  and  subject  to  its  disposal, 
in  whatever  manner  it  may  find  most  suitable. 
I  remain, 

Very  Respectfully, 
Your  Old  Servt., 
•  W.  M.  Gabb, 

Chief  of  Exploration  of  Talamanca. 

Report  of  the  Talamanca  Exploration,  made  during  1873    Doc  582 
and  1874  by  W.  M.  Gabb.     This  report  was  addressed  to 
General  Don  Tomas  Guardia,  President  of  Costa  Rica. 

San  Jose,  1874. 

The  District  of  Talamanca  covers  all  of  that  part  of  the  Re- 
public lying  in  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  main  mountain  chain,  and 
watered  by  the  Tilorio  or  Changuinola  and  the  Tiliri  or  Sicsaula 
Rivers.  In  short,  it  constitutes  all  of  the  South  Eastern  corner 
of  the  country,  adjoining  the  Colombian  State  of  Panama. 

It  is  inhabited  by  savage  tribes  of  Indians  only,  except  on  the 
coast,  where  a  few  unimportant  settlements  exist,  of  a  class  of 
negroes,  calling  themselves  English ;  but  who  practically  acknowl- 
edge the  sovereignty  of  no  power.  These  people  live  in  a  state 
of  idleness,  only  surpassed  by  their  Indian  neighbors ;  are  insolent, 
turbulent  and  form  a,  by  no  means,  desirable  population.  They 
are  the  same  who  at  a  former  time  gave  a  pretext  for  interference 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  with  Honduras,  Yucatan  and  Nica>- 
ragua.  These  British  usurpators  are  too  well  known  to  require 
that  I  should  recount  them. 
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The  coast  region,  except  where  it  is  cut  by  a  few  small  spurs 
of  hills,  is  low,  flat  and  swampy.  Back  of  the  coast,  a  few  miles, 
on  the  Tiliri  and  its  branches  there  is  a  broad  extent  of  rolling 
land,  composed  of  low  hills,  flat  tracts  and  occasional  patches  of 
swamp.  On  the  Tilorio,  or  Changuinola,  the  swampy  tracts  ex- 
tend all  of  the  way  back  to  the  foot  hills  of  the  high  range;  and 
westward  are  all  of  the  region  of  the  Sanson  "Lagoon"  or  estwary, 
almost  to  the  Zhorquin  and  Tiliri  Rivers. 

It  is  perhaps  best  to  mention  here,  at  the  beginning,  that  I  use 
the  local  Indian  names  for  the  two  largest  rivers;  viz,  Tilorio 
for  what  has  usually  been  put  down  on  the  maps  as  Changuinola, 
and  Tiliri,  in  like  manner  for  the  Sicsaula;  for  the  reason  that 
these  are  the  names  by  which  they  are  known  in  the  country.  The 
other  names  were  given  to  them  by  the  Mosquitos  and  have  been 
adopted  by  the  negro  coast  population  only.  They  have  found 
their  way  to  the  maps  because  these  people  can  speak  civilized 
languages  and  have  communicated  them  to  the  travellers.  Both 
Tilorio  and  Tiliri  mean  in  the  languages  of  the  respective  tribe 
that  inhabit  their  banks  **the  principal  or  largest  rivers,"  in  short 
"the  river."  Changuinola  means  in  Mosquito,  the  river  of  the 
Chdnginas,  and  if  it  must  be  applied  to  a  river,  belongs  strictly 
to  the  more  eastern  branch.  The  other  large  branch,  that  ex.- 
plored  by  us,  has  no  other  name  than  the  Tilorio.  Sicsola  means 
Banana  River;  but  since  we  already  have  a  Banana  River  and  a 
Bananito  River,  near  Linton,  it  gives  us  still  further  reasons  for 
dropping  the  foreign  and  retaining  the  native  names.  The  names 
"Tilirinak"  added  by  Frantzius  to  the  Tiliri,  is  a  corruption  of 
"Tiliri  nyak"  or  Tiliri  mouth,  from  the  Brihri  dialect. 

With  this  explanation,  I  proceed  with  the  description  of  the 
country.  Back  of  the  swamp  and  valley  mentioned  above,  the 
country  rises  quite  abruptly  into  high  hills;  and  in  a  few  miles 
acquires  a  height  of  several  thousand  feet,  eventually  culminating 
in  the  main  cordillera  of  Central  America. 

The  entire  coast  of  Talamanca  is  bordered  by  a  very  narrow 
strip  of  dry  land,  formed  by  the  drifting  inland  of  the  beach 
sands.  In  some  places  this  is  not  a  hundred  feet  wide.  In  others 
it  reaches  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  a  far  point,  like  at 
Old  Harbour,  Cajuita,  Limon,  low  hills  extend  to  the  beach,  gen- 
erally connected  by  small  ranges  with  the  high  hills  of  the  interior. 
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Between  these,  and  over  all  the  flat  areas,  for  a  distance  varying 
from  a  mile  to  say  five  miles  back  from  the  beach,  are  almost  con- 
tinuous swamps.  These  swamps  are  overgrown  in  most  parts 
with  scattered  forest  of  tall  trees;  and  in  the  dry  season  the  soil 
is  exposed;  always  more  or  less  muddy,  but  passable.  In  some 
places  water  always  stands,  and  in  the  rainy  season,  the  entire 
surface  is  under  water,  and  sometimes  ten  feet  or  more  in  depth. 
The  margin  nearest  the  beach  almost  always  bears  a  dense  growth 
of  a  low  species  of  very  long  leaved  thorny  palm ;  and  in  the  drier 
parts,  thickets  of  pifiuela  fill  at  all  the  spaces  between  the  trees 
and  brush. 

Parallel  with  the  beach  are  long,  narrow  lagoons  of  semi-stag- 
nant water,  drained  from  the  adjacent  swamps  and  separated 
from  the  ocean  by  narrow  strips  of  sandy  land,  covered  with 
palms,  cane  and  a  few  forest  trees.  These  strips  are  inhabited 
by  a  scattered  negro  population,  mostly  emigrants  from  Boca  del 
Toro,  who  cultivates  besides  their  plantains  and  sugar  cane,  a  few 
cocoanut  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  lagoons  or  more  properly 
speaking,  estwaries  are  narrow  and  deep,  and  usually  empty  their 
waters  into  some  river  or  creek,  just  at  its  mouth.  The  reason 
of  this  is  clearly  that,  not  having  a  sufficient  steady  and  strong 
supply  of  water  to  keep  open  a  mouth  of  their  own,  in  opposition 
to  the  efforts  of  the  sea  to  close  it  with  a  bar;  the  outflow  has 
gradually  shifted,  until  finding  an  outlet,  into  the  more  quiet  bed 
of  the  stream,  they  thereafter  continued  to  discharge  their  waters 
in  the  same  direction. 

The  swamp  region  is  cut  up  by  the  hills,  so  that  it  can  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  parts.  The  first  extends  from  Linton  to  Ca- 
juita.  This  is  from  one,  to  three  or  four  miles  wide.  It  has 
outlets  by  the  Limon,  the  two  mouths  of  the  Banana,  the  Bananito 
and  the  Bstrella,  or  North  River;  and  sometimes  through  one  or 
two  small  streams.  All  of  these  except  the  Bstrella,  and  the 
larger  mouth  of  the  Banana  are  closed  after  a  long  term  of  dry 
weather ;  as  was  the  case  in  June,  1873 ;  but  during  the  year  they 
have  all  been  open,  owing  to  the  unusually  heavy  rains  that  fell 
even  during  the  so-called  dry  season. 

From  the  promontory  of  Cajiiita,  nine  miles  to  the  hills  of  the  . 
neighborhood  of  Old  Harbour,  there  is  a  very  narrow  field  of 
swamp,  drained  by  Hone  Creek,  the  mouth  of  which  is  sometimes 
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closed;  though  in  May  of  this  year,  it  was  7  or  8  feet  deep.  In 
wet  weather  there  are  always  two  or  three  small  streams  in  addi- 
tion, that  run  into  the  sea  within  half  a  mile  of  Pipli  Key.  Dur- 
ing dry  weather  the  region  between  Old  Harbour  point  and  Hone 
Creek  is  nearly  or  entirely  dry.  But  after  long  continued  rains 
it  is  so  submerged  that  a  man  cannot  traverse  it  without  swim- 
ming. This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  in  the  heart  of  a  forest 
of  large  trees.  In  the  same  manner,  there  are  two  trails  between 
Cajuita  and  the  head  of  Hone  Creek.  One  of  these  runs  along 
the  fort  of  the  hills  and  is  used  in  the  wet  weather;  while  the 
other,  in  the  swamp  is  often  several  feet  under  water,  although 
used  occasionally  in  the  dry  season. 

Still  further  to  the  South  east,  from  the  point  of  Old  Harbour, 
or  Codes,  the  low  region  extends  to,  and  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  Costa  Rican  Territory.  A  few  spots  of  high  land  break  the 
continuity,  like  at  Punta  del  Mono,  but  they  are  so  unimportant 
as  not  to  merit  special  mention.  Here  the  swamp  widens  out  and 
extends  back  to  the  hills  leaving  no  intermediate  region.  Between 
the  Tilorio  and  the  Tiliri  is  a  long,  tortuous  bayou  or  creek,  called 
Sanson  Lagoon.  This  was  doubtless  an  old  outlet  of  the  Tilorio, 
now  abandoned  by  that  river,  which  has  cut  for  itself  a  new  chan- 
nel. It  is  narrow,  deep,  semi-stagnant  and  its  brown  fetid  water 
abounds  in  alligators,  sharks,  and,  better  than  all,  in  myriads  of 
excellent  fish.  It  receives  the  water  of  but  a  single  stream,  the 
Dalui;  but  it  serves  in  addition  to  carry  off  the  drainage  of  the 
broad  expanse  of  swamp  that  surrounds  it.  Although  several 
miles  in  length,  it  is  only  accessible  from  two  points;  its  mouth, 
and  one  spot  near  its  head,  where  it  touches  comparatively  dry 
land.  For  the  rest  of  its  course,  it  runs  through  a  swamp  as  im- 
passable as  that  traversed  by  the  railroad  between  the  coast  and 
the  Matina  River.  No  hunter  even  attempts  to  cross  it,  and 
none  could,  without  preparations  beyond  the  means  of  the  casual 
traveller.  The  lagoon  is  occasionally  visited  by  the  coast  negroes 
who  go  there  to  fish,  or  to  hunt  wild  pigs  in  the  few  dry  spots 
along  its  shore.  They  rarely  venture  far  from  the  water  both 
because  they  find  plenty  of  game  without  the  necessity  of  going  a 
great  distance,  and  because  the  little  islands  of  dry  land  in  the 
swamp  are  of  very  limited  extent,  and  are  surrounded  by  tracts 
of  swamp  too  deep  to  be  passed  on  foot.     From  the  mouth  of 
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San  San  Lagoon  to  the  Tilorio,  there  is  a  lagoon  navigable  for 
canoes  except  in  the  driest  weather.  This  is  close  to,  and  parallel 
with  the  beach,  and  sends  various  arms,  miles  distant  back  into 
the  swamp.  It  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  others.  They 
are  all  characterized  by  the  same  narrow  deep  channel  of  dark 
water,  colored  by  decomposed  vegetation.  Their  muddy  shores 
are  overgrown  with  a  dense  forest  that  forms  an  almost  impas- 
sable barrier  to  the  adventurous,  traveller  who  tries  to  penetrate 
their  dark  recesses.  Water  fowl  in  myriads  frequent  their 
shores ;  the  red  and  the  green  Macaus  scream  in  flocks  overhead, 
while  the  splash  of  the  iguana,  dropping  into  the  water  from  an 
overhanging  bough,  the  bark  of  the  red  monkey  or  the  dog-like 
howl  of  the  "congo"  are  almost  the  only  other  sound  that  strike 
the  ear.  Occasionally  a  drove  of  peccary  or  a  solitary  tiger  may 
be  seen  on  shore,  and  the  saw-like  back  of  an  alligator  swim- 
ming lazily  just  below  the  surface,  warns  one  that  the  much  de- 
sired bath  would  not  be  without  danger.  Some  of  these  lagoons 
are  so  dark  and  forbidding  that  the  simple  hearted,  ignorant  peo- 
ple living  near  them,  have  all  sorts  of  superstitious  beliefs  re- 
garding them.  I  have  been  repeatedly  told,  with  reference  to  one 
of  them  that  it  was  inhabited  by  a  monster,  compared  with  which 
the  famous  "sea  serpent"  is  a  trifle.  It  is  also  a  snake,  but  so 
large  and  voracious  that  it  thinks  nothing  of  swallowing  a  whole 
canoe  with  its  crew. 

In  all  that  part  of  the  region  beyond  the  Tiliri  River,  the 
swampy  region  reaches  to  the  hills;  but  in  the  center  of  Tala^ 
manca,  on  the  Tiliri,  around  the  mouths  of  its  principal  branches, 
there  is  a  broad  area,  say  100  to  150  square  miles  of  nearly  level 
land.  This  extends  a  few  miles  up  the  Uren,  Lari,  Coen  and  the 
upper  Tiliri,  and  down  as  far  as  Sibouwe,  there  narrowing,  how- 
ever, to  a  simple  river  valley.  This  tract  is  not  a  perfect  plain. 
It  has  rather  a  nearly  flat,  or  slightly  undulated  surface,  with  a 
sandy,  gravelly  and  sometimes  loamy  soil.  Part  of  it  is  occupied 
by  swamps;  but  the  greater  part  requires  only  the  cutting  away 
of  the  forest  to  render  it  first-class  agricultural  land.  It  is  the 
headquarters,  politically  speaking,  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Here  the 
few  foreigners  live.  Here  are  the  hereditary  residences  of  the 
chief;  and  here,  in  case  of  an  influx  of  foreign  settlers,  would  be 
the  probable  site  of  the  future  colony.     The  flat  extends  up  the 
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Uren  as  far  as  Cubli,  or  Suebeta,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Uren,  the  hills  retire  nearly  a  mile.  In  the  same  manner  it  runs 
up  the  Lari  and  Coen,  and  towards  the  Tiliri,  the  low  hills  pos- 
sess the  same  general  character  or  the  more  level  land.  Imme- 
diately in  the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  the  rivers  the  flat  is 
rather  low  and  contains  much  swamp  which,  however,  is  due  only 
to  deficient  drainage  and  could  be  easily  rendered  dry  and  suit- 
able for  the  finest  cane  field.  Between  the  Tiliri  and  Lari,  there 
is  a  broad  area,  gently  sloping,  with  a  dry  gravelly  soil,  now  cov- 
ered with  dense  forest.  The  subsoil  is  always  moist,  and  planta- 
tions of  cane  would  not  only  never  suffer  from  too  much  water, 
but  would  never  need  irrigation. 

The  hill  region  is  so  nearly  uniform  in  character  that  a  general 
description  may  suffice.  The  mountains  of  Talamanca,  except  the 
region  of  Cahecar,  are  characterized  by  narrow  ridges,  with 
usually  steep  sides.  Almost  everywhere,  the  tops  of  the  ridges 
are  but  a  few  feet  across ;  while  the  slopes  are  so  steeps  that  con- 
siderable care  is  necessary  in  selecting  the  spots  for  cultivation. 

Uren,  the  most  populous  district,  is  pretty  well  cleared  of  for- 
est, and  standing  at  Dipuk,  for  example,  the  corn,  plantains  and 
cane  fields,  dotted  here  and  there  on  the  hill  sides,  give  the  idea 
of  a  populous  and  well  cultivated  country,  while  thousands  of 
acres  of  grass  land,  cleaned  of  forest  so  completely  that  not  even 
the  stops  remain,  show  that  the  region  has,  at  a  not  very  remote 
period,  maintained  a  much  larger  population  than  at  present. 
Many  of  the  Indians  have  their  houses  or  little  flats  on  the  hill 
sides,  near  a  small  stream;  while  the  greater  number  occupy  the 
small  level  spaces  near  the  river.  Some  of  these  latter  spots  are 
really  beautiful.  The  peculiar  conical  houses,  surrounded  by  a 
grove  of  fruit-bearing  palm  trees,  with  the  plantain  field  on  the 
hill  side,  makes  a  picturesque  sight;  and  the  ease  with  which  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  obtained,  at  the  same  time  encourages 
the  inherent  laziness  of  the  people,  while  it  shows  to  the  intel- 
ligent observer  how  easily  an  industrious  and  frugal  population 
could  make  this  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  Costa  Rica. 

Bribri,  probably  the  "Biceita"  of  the  Spaniards,  is  the  district 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Lari,  and  as  far  towards  the  Coen  as 
the  Dipari  branch  of  the  former.  With  equally  steep  mountains 
and  deep  canons,  and  only  a  third  of  the  population  of  Uren,  it 
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presents  a  much  rougher  and  forbidding  appearance.  The  char- 
acter of  its  soil  is  similar,  and  as  good  flat  places  exist  as  in 
Uren;  but  the  small  population  requires  less  cleared  space,  and 
the  country  is  mostly  clothed  in  its  primeral  forest.  The  Span- 
iards of  Cahecar  penetrated  this  far  on  their  slave  hunting  ex- 
peditions, but  never  ventured  to  cross  the  Lari;  if  we  may  trust 
the  vague  and  uncertain  traditions  of  the  Indians. 

Cahecar,  on  the  other  hand,  the  region  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
Coen  River,  principally  on  the  west  side,  was  the  site  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  flourishing  colonies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  ceritury.  A  moderately  good  road  connected  this  spot  with 
Cartage  and  here,  up  to  1709  was  an  establishment,  partly  mis- 
sionary and  partly  secular.  It  is  said  that  the  region  was  settled 
on  account  of  rich  mines  in  the  vicinity;  but  after  careful  study 
of  the  palenque  of  Cahecar,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
colonist  paid  more  attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle  than  to  any 
other  industry.  Further  on  I  propose  to  give  my  reasons  for 
doubting  that  mines  were  the  inducement  that  brought  the  set- 
tlement to  this  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  broad,  compara- 
tively flat  hills,  the  great  expanses  of  cleared  grounds  now  grown 
into  veritable  savanas,  even  the  traditions  of  the  Indians  point 
out  that  here  there  were  large  grazering  establishments.  The 
west  side  of  the  Coen  is  bordered  by  many  hundreds,  I  might 
safely  say  thousands  of  manzanas  of  land,  entirely  cleared  of 
forest.  The  Indians  say  it  was  done  by  the  Spaniards.  They 
point  out  where  the  houses  were;  scattered  here  and  there  on 
ehgible  spots,  and  showed  me  a  beautiful  hillside,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  small  trees,  as  the  place  where  the  horses  and  cows 
were  kept.  Although  far  back  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains, 
Cahecar  needs  but  little  aid  from  engineers  to  bring  it  within  con- 
venient distance  of  navigation.  A  road  about  25  miles  long  could 
be  built  over  very  easy  ground,  which  would  connect  the  site  of 
the  old  Spaniards'  headquarters  of  San  Jose  Cahecar  with  peren- 
nial river  navigation,  not  dependent  on  the  flooding  of  the  streams 
by  rain.  The  soil  of  Cahecar  is  the  best  in  Talamanca;  the  same 
rich  black  loam  that  makes  San  Jose,  the  capital,  so  famous  for 
its  cafetales.  This  is  the  rule  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  hills 
of  Cahecar.  The  climate,  in  consequence  of  a  similar  elevation,  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  great  valley  of  Costa  Rica. 
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Following  the  old  Spanish  road  from  Cahecar,  up  the  ridge 
between  the  Boali  and  the  Behli  creeks,  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
head  of  the  Taberi,  one  of  the  large  branches  of  the  upper  Tiliri. 
Here  the  entire  character  of  the  country  changes.  High  steep 
mountains,  overgrown  by  dark  forbidding  forest,  and  abounding 
in  rocky  precipices,  warn  the  traveller  that  nothing  need  be  looked 
for  in  that  direction.  The  extreme  upper  Tiliri  is  uninhabited, 
except  by  a  handful  of  refugee  Indians,  the  descendants  of  those 
who  fled  after  the  massacre  of  the  Spaniards  in  1709.  These 
were  originally  numerous,  but  have  now  dwindled  to  a  score  or 
so.  They  live  in  the  most  inaccessible  places,  have  no  commu- 
nication with  foreigners  and  only  come  out  once  in  a  year  or  two 
when  they  trade  only  with  the  more  civilized  Indians  who  live 
nearest  to  their  country.  They  declare  death  to  the  adventurous 
foreigners  who  shall  dare  to  attempt  to  visit  their  district,  and 
resolutely  refuse  to  even  approach  the  houses  of  the  few  for- 
eigners living  among  the  Indians.  The  same  curse  that  hangs 
over  the  other  Indians  makes  itself  felt  even  in  their  mountain 
fortresses.  They  are  rapidly  disappearing  and  perhaps  in  50 
years  hence,  not  unlikely  in  less  time,  there  will  be  none  left  of 
them. 

On  the  other  side  of  Uren,  we  come  into  the  territory  of  the 
Tiribi  tribe,  now  confined  to  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  Tilorio 
River.  East  of  the  Uren  there  is  a  broad  tract,  on  the  watershed 
of  the  same  river,  inhabited  by  only  two  or  three  families  of 
Bribris.  One  old  man  named  Cacique,  living  on  the  Tsuku  River, 
at  a  place  called  Sarwe,  has  a  tract  of  perhaps  fifty  manzanas,  or 
more,  cleaned  of  forest  and  supporting  a  magnificent  growth  of 
grass ;  besides  his  platanales  and  corn  fields,  and  many  fruit  trees. 
The  success  of  the  savage,  but  a  degree  more  industrious  than 
his  neighbors,  is  a  lesson  for  us ;  showing  what  even  a  little  energy 
can  do  in  this  country.  Hundreds  such  spots  as  his  exist  in  his 
neighborhood  where  now  not  a  single  inhabitant  can  be  found. 

The  valley  of  the  Tilorio  is  narrow  and  steep,  and  the  entire 
population,  the  whole  remnant  of  a  once  founded  tribe,  now  re- 
duced to  one  hundred  and  three  (103)  persons,  lives  in  two  set- 
tlements, Bruzhik  and  Shunlu.  The  river  is  so  rocky  that  navi- 
gation is  practically  out  of  the  question,  and  the  hills  are  so  rough 
that  the  cost  of  making  roads  would  be  greater  than  the  land 
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would  be  worth.  But  between  Bruzhik  and  the  lower  Uren,  re- 
mains the  region  of  the  Zhorquin,  called  Choli  by  the  Bribri  peo- 
ple. In  the  valley  of  the  river  are  many  beautiful  tracts  of  flat 
land,  and  the  hill  sides  are  by  no  means  steep.  In  former  times 
it  was  inhabited  by  a  portion  of  the  Tiribi  tribe,  whose  plantains 
walks  and  Cacao  trees  still  remain,  and  with  many  cleared  spaces, 
testify  to  quite  a  dense  population,  now  entirely  died  out. 

Back  of  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  hill  country  is  another  belt, 
higher,  rougher  and  more  forbidding,  without  population.  The 
people  of  Shunlu  never  penetrate  now  more  than  a  mile  or  two 
into  the  mountains  behind  them,  although  formerly  a  road  existed 
over  which  they  travelled  to  Terraba.  This  is  described  by  them 
as  being  fearfully  bad.  The  mountains  are  hardly  more  than  a 
mass  of  rough  rocks,  while  the  river  canon  is  bordered  by  preci- 
pices that  require  a  steady  head,  and  a  sure  foot  to  pass  them. 
Some  years  ago,  my  informant  undertook  the  journey  but,  after 
four  days  of  travel,  before  they  reached  the  summit,  the  party 
that  he  was  with  unanimously  determined  to  return,  scared  at  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  they  met.  They  all  agree  that  the  river 
takes  its  rise  in  a  little  lake  on  the  bare  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  from  their  descriptions,  I  infer  that  it  must  be  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  All  of  the  other  rivers  are  equally 
impassable  at  their  heads.  The  Uren  divides  into  several 
branches,  but  above  Butzbeta  nobody  even  attempts  to  follow  it. 
People  sometimes  penetrate  these  solitudes  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  the  Danta.  But  they  follow  the  summits  of  the  ridges. 
The  topographical  work,  as  well  as  my  geological  studies  made  it 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  Pico  Blanco,  a  point  never  before  as- 
cended. We  followed  the  hunters'  trails  over  a  long,  narrow  and 
very  crooked  ridge  between  the  Uren  and  the  Lm,  to  a  place 
called  Bitsung-wo-ki,  often  scaling  precipices,  climbing  around 
rocks  and  in  some  parts  scrambling  over  bad  places  by  means 
of  ladders  and  bridges  made  of  sticks  placed  there  for  the  pur- 
pose. Beyond  Bitsung-wo-ki,  but  two  men  had  ever  gone,  and 
with  one  of  them  for  a  guide,  we  were  forced  to  climb  down  to 
the  Lari  River,  and  ascend  the  mountains  on  the  other  side,  to 
avoid  impassable  rocks.  At  the  end  of  seven  (7)  days,  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  side  of  the  peak,  which  we  ascended,  made  our 
observations,  and  returned.     The  party  consisted  of  21  persons, 
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most  of  whom  were  porters,  and  still,  although  we  had  all  of  the 
provisions  we  could  carry,  consisting,  however,  principally  of 
plantains,  more  bulky  and  weighty  than  nutritious,  we  suffered 
for  want  of  sufficient  food.  Added  to  this,  the  country  is  wet 
constantly,  as  much  from  fogs  as  from  rain,  the  trees  covered 
with  moss  to  such  an  extent  as  to  hide  their  trunks,  and  drip- 
ping moisture.  Most  of  the  party,  Indians  as  well  as  white  men, 
were  made  sick  by  constant  exposure  to  wet  and  cold.  The  moun- 
tain, the  highest  peak  in  Talamanca,  is  9,562  feet  high.  Hereto- 
fore it  was  supposed  to  be  a  spur  of  the  cordillera.  We  found 
it  to  be  directly  on  the  line  of  the  principal  chain.  The  Uren 
River  drains  all  of  its  north  eastern  face,  and  some-  of  its  high- 
est northern  spurs ;  while  the  Lari  drains  the  north  face  of  the 
highest  peak,  and  all  of  the  north  west  side.  The  water  from  its 
south  face  runs  into  the  Pacific.  It  has  always  been  asserted 
heretofore  that  the  summit  of  Irazu  is  the  only  point  from  which 
both  oceans  could  be  seen  at  the  same  time.  But  the  view  from 
the  peak  of  Blanco  is  far  grander  than  that  from  Irasu.  We  saw 
the  sea  from  Limon  to  Old  Harbour,  seeing  distinctly  Grape  Key 
and  the  surf  at  Cajuita,  while  thirty  or  forty  miles  off  the  Pacific 
seemed  to  be  rolling  almost  at  our  feet.  From  the  summit  of 
Blanco,  the  ridge  falls  rapidly  for  several  miles,  descending  per- 
haps three  thousand  to  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  rising 
again  between  the  heads  of  the  shorter  branches  of  the  Lari  and 
the  Dipari.  Another  descent  occurs  between  this  and  the  head 
of  the  Coen,  where  a  beautiful  peak  stands  out  above  the  ridge. 
Beyond  this  the  ridge  undulates,  at  an  average  height  of  six 
thousafid  to  seven  thousand  feet,  until  it  joins  the  Data  range 
and  gradually  merges  into  the  Candelaria.  The  canons  of  the 
Lari  and  Dipari  are  narrow,  steep"  and  without  inhabitants  or 
habitable  spots.  The  Com,  above  Cabecar,  becomes  somewhat 
narrow,  but  there  are  inhabitants  scattered  all  along  to  very  near 
the  summit  of  the  mountains.  I  have  already  described  the  head 
of  the  Tiliri,  and  shall  close  this  portion  of  the  subject  with  a  sin- 
gle generalization.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  the  coast 
region  is  a  series  of  uninhabitable  swamps,  only  a  few  negroes 
living  at  scattered  points  along  the  beach.  A  few  persons,  mostly 
of  mixed  race,  white  with  either  negro  or  Indian,  live  at  isolated 
spots  on  the  lower  Tiliri  and  Tilorio.     In  the  valley  portion  of  the 
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former  river,  there  is  a  broad  area,  with  good  soil  and  capable  of 
supporting  many  thousands,  but  now  almost  uninhabited.  The 
greater  part  of  the  people  live  in  the  lower  and  more  open  hills, 
along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  where  soil  and  climate  are  both 
good  and  where  there  is  room  for  fifty  times  the  population  that 
now  exists  there.  The  high  country  is  only  inhabited  at  one  place ; 
viz,  along  the  Com  River ;  this  region  being  elsewhere,  both  from 
its  topography  and  its  inaccessibility,  unsuited  for  settlement. 

Like  all  mountainous  countries,  with  much  rain,  Talamanca 
is  extremely  well  watered.  The  rains  are,  if  anything  only  too 
abundant  and  persistent,  so  that  nowhere  is  irrigation  necessary. 
Almost  no  occasion  to  dig  wells ;  the  number  of  small  streams  be- 
ing so  great  that  there  is  always  an  abundant  supply  of  running 
water  for  domestic  purposes.  The  navigable  rivers  are  two,  the 
Tilorio  and  the  Tiliri.  The  former  is  navigated  by  canoes  to 
Bunzhik,  without  difficulty.  Above  this,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Indians,  who  are  very  expert  boatmen,  small  canoes  ascend  with 
much  labor  and  risk  to  Shungso.  The  other  branch  of  the  Tilorio, 
the  Chdngina,  carries  more  water  than  the  Tilorio.  It  enters  the 
latter  stream  from  the  east;  its  heads  being  in  the  high  moun- 
tains in  the  direction  of  Chiriqui,  back  of  Pico  Robalo.  These 
mountains  are  forbidding,  high  and  rough,  and  are  said  to  be  in- 
habited by  a  small  band  of  Indians,  the  remnant  of  the  Chdngina 
tribe,  who  hold  no  communication  with  foreigners  and  are  at  war 
with  all  the  world.  They  permit  nobody,  not  even  Indians  of 
other  tribes  to  enter  their  country.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
district  is  unknown  except  so  far  as  rumors  reach  the  outer 
world  through  the  few  Chdngina  half  breeds  who  live  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  forbidden  country,  and  are  the  only  persons  with  whom 
these  savages,  at  long  intervals,  trade.  One  of  these  told  me  that 
he  had  ascended  the  river,  a  day's  journey  in  a  canoe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fishing,  and  in  that  time  reached  the  head  of  navigation. 
None  of  the  branches  of  either  of  these  rivers  is  navigable  and, 
above  Bunzhik,  the  Tilorio  may  be  said  to  be  impassable  for 
canoes  except  in  the  hands  of  the  expert  boatmen  who  live  on  its 
banks. 

The  Tiliri  is  a  fine  stream  navigable  to  its  forks.  Mr.  Lyon, 
living  on  the  Urcn,  three  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  James  Peter- 
son, a  mulatto  trader  on  the  Co  en,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  its 
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mouth,  are  at  the  heads  of  ordinary  navigation  on  their  respective 
streams.  Canoes  dug  out  of  cedar  trees,  carrying  a  thousand 
pounds  or  more,  can  always  reach  the  houses  of  these  people,  even 
in  the  driest  seasons.  My  work  has  required  me  to  travel  up  and 
down  the  river  a  great  many  times,  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that,  without  a  dollar  of  expense  on 
the  river  for  engineering  purposes,  it  is  perfectly  fitted  for  navi- 
gation for  the  shallow  draught,  stern  wheel  steamboats,  such  as 
are  used  on  all  the  shallow  rivers  in  the  interior  of  the  United 
States.  Following  the  river,  the  distance  from  Sipurio,  or  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Uren,  three  miles  above  its  mouth,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiliri,  is  about  forty-five  (45)  miles.  Half  way 
between  these  two  points,  is  situated  Cuabre.  Persons  going  to 
or  from  Limon,  make  a  portage  here  to  Old  Harbour,  four  miles 
over  the  hills,  and  then  follow  the  beach  or  re-embark.  This 
river  is  certain  to  always  remain  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Tala- 
manca.  Its  rapids  are  small  and  unimportant,  and  none  exist 
sufficient  strong  to  impede  travel,  even  in  the  lowest  stage  of  the 
water.  It  runs  through  the  best  part  of  the  country,  and  the  upper 
part  is  nearer  to  the  hill  region  than  any  other  outlet  that  could 
be  devised. 

The  Tiliri  has  three  outlets  for  travel  or  traffic.  The  first  is 
from  Cuabre  across  the  hill  to  Old  Harbour,  where  the  distance 
is  short;  and  at  the  latter  place,  a  good  port  for  small  vessels 
exists.  The  second  is  by  Gadoken,  about  three  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  where  there  is  a  canoe  embarcadero,  that  can 
be  used  in  all  except  the  roughest  weather.  At  the  river  mouth 
itself  is, a  small  settlement  of  negroes.  Here  is  the  best  port,  and 
except  when  the  sea  is  unusually  rough,  canoes  cross  the  bar 
with  safety.  I  am  told  by  persons  who  have  had  years  of  ex- 
perience at  this  point,  that  ten  months  of  the  year  can  be  safely 
counted  on,  when  the  river  mouth  is  smooth  enough  for  safe 
passage.  During  this  time,  an  occasional  bad  day  occurs;  but 
per  contra,  in  the  worst  tw^o  months,  there  are  often  entire  weeks, 
when  the  water  is  smooth  and  quiet  on  the  bar. 

Our  exploration  did  not  cover  the  region  of  the  Bstrella,  or 
North  River;  nor  of  the  Banana  and  Bananito;  these  streams 
watering  a  piece  of  country,  adjacent  to  Linton,  and  separated 
from  Talamanca  proper  by  a  high  range  of  hills.    These  streams 
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are  navigable  for  a  short  distance  from  their  mouths  by  canoes. 
Bstrella  River  is.navigated  by  the  Indians  nearly  to  Delui,  where 
there  is  a  small  settlement  of  Cabecars. 

The  harbours  at  the  coast  of  Talamanca  are  all  small,  although 
two  very  good  ones  exist.  On  both  sides  of  Cajuita  point  are 
safe  ports  for  small  boats;  and  on  the  east  side  especially,  the 
harbour  is  large  enough  for  vessels  of  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  tons.  The  bottom  is  coral,  sand  and  rock;  the  anchorage 
is  excellent  both  for  holding  ground  and  because  it  is  protected 
by  an  extension  of  the  reef  which  runs  out  a  mile  from  the  point. 
Here  a  vessel  can  lie  in  perfect  safety,  protected  from  every  wind,, 
except  that  from  the  east  or  north  east.  The  entrance  is  broad, 
and  without  bars,  rocks  or  shoals.  The  smaller  port,  on  the 
west  side  is  much  more  shut  in,  but  is  also  shallower,  and  with 
dangerous  reefs.  The  entrance  is  narrow  and  requires  an  ex- 
perienced pilot. 

Old  Harbour  is  a  slight  indentation  in  the  coast,  protected  on 
the  east  by  a  hill;  but  being  open  to  the  north  and  north  west, 
vessels  can  only  lie  here  as  in  an  open  roadstead.  The  beach  is 
broad  and  flat;  and  during  the  quiet  months  canoes  land  any- 
where ;  but  in  case  of  rough  weather,  the  surf  is  too  high.  In  this 
case  they  enter  a  pass  between  two  rocks,  called  Joseph's  pas- 
sage, near  the  east  end  of  the  bay,  reaching  still  water  and  a 
good  landing  in  the  worst  of  weather.  With  a  good  pilot,  Joseph's 
passage  is  always  safe;  but  the  rocks  are  so  closed  together  and 
so  near  the  surf  that  skill,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
locality  are  necessary. 

Gadoken  is  barely  more  than  an  open  beach,  but  canoes  land 
here  occasionally,  even  when  the  bar  is  too  rough  for  entrance, 
at  the  Sicsola  mouth. 

As  already  stated;  this  latter  place  is  a  good  weather  harbour; 
as  are  also  the  mouths  of  San  San  lagoon  and  of  the  Changuinola. 
There  are  other  points  on  the  coast,  like  Codes,  Pipli  Key,  etc., 
where  boats  land  occasionally,  but  they  cannot  be  classed  as  har- 
bours. 

Three  points,  the  mouth  of  Sicsola,  Old  Harbour  and  Cajuita 
are  the  only  ones  that  demand  especial  attention.  I  include 
Gadoken  with  Sicsola  mouth,  because  both  points  are  used  alike, 
even  by  the  people  who  live  at  the  latter  place.     The  choice  of 
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'One  or  the  other  depends  principally  on  the  state  of  the  weather ; 
the  river  mouth  being  preferred  when  practicable.  These  must 
necessarily  be  the  outlet  for  all  bulky  and  heavy  produce  of  the 
country;  since  by  means  of  the  river,  they  are  in  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  interior.  Old  Harbour  will  remain  the  outlet 
for  travel  between  the  interior  and  Limon,  while  Cajuita,  from  its 
superior  character  must  hereafter  command  more  notice. 

But  few  roads  exist  in  the  country,  and  of  them,  the  most 
important  have  been  cleared  in  the  last  year ;  really  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  impetus  given  by  our  visit  and  studies.  Before  that, 
there  was  a  road  between  the  house  of  Mr.  Lyon  and  that  of  the 
chief,  four  miles  long  in  one  direction,  and  from  Lyon's  house  to 
Suretka,  the  residence  of  Peterson,  three  miles  in  the  other  di- 
rection. These  roads  made  under  the  instigation  and  principally 
at  the  private  expense  of  Mr.  Lyon,  are  broad  and  as  direct  as  the 
nature  of  the  surface  would  permit.  Besides  these,  we  found 
common  Indian  trails  running  all  over  the  country.  One  system 
radiated  from  the  valley  into  each  of  the  hill  districts;  while  a 
cross  system  connected  these  districts  with  each  other,  and  con- 
nected the  valley,  through  the  Bstrella  River  country  with  Limon. 
But  they  were  all  in  very  bad  condition,  mere  narrow  paths,  often 
so  overgrown  with  bushes  or  shut  in  by  vines,  as  to  require  the 
vigorous  use  of  the  machet  to  enable  one  to  pass.  During  the 
last  year,  there  has  been  cut  a  good  broad  road  from  Old  Harbour 
to  Cuabre,  avoiding  all  of  the  worst  hills,  and  improving  very 
much  the  old  route  on  which  I  first  travelled.  From  Cuabre, 
this  road  has  been  carried  to  Sibouwe,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  and  crossing  there,  it  runs  up  on  the  east  side  connecting 
with  the  principal  road  between  Sipurio  and  Suretka.  This  gives, 
for  the  first  time,  a  good  land  communication  between  the  interior 
and  the  coast.  Many  of  the  routes  radiating  from  the  valley  have 
been  opened,  and  especially,  a  much  better  trail  has  been  cut  to 
Uren,  than  any  that  existed  before.  A  road  is  also  being  now 
cut  between  the  valley  and  the  Bruzhik,  thereby  bringing  the 
Bribri  and  Tiribi  people  into  easy  communication,  and  diverting 
the  latter  from  Boca  del  Toro.  Heretofore  they  have  had  little 
connection  with  the  outside  world,  except  through  that  point,  and 
were  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Colombian  au- 
thorities of  Boca  del  Toro. 
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Besides  making  these  roads,  the  chief,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.' Lyon,  has  caused  to  be  built  at  Old  Harbour,  a.t'Cnabre  and 
at  an  intermediate  point,  ranches  for  the  use  of  travellers;  and 
has  planted  a  platanal  at  Cuabre  and  at  Old  Harbour,  so  that 
now  government  messengers  can  go  to  either  of  these  places,  and 
find  suitable  accommodation  for  stopping.  These  facilities  secure 
•easy  communication  between  Talamanca,  and  the  Comandancia 
at  Limon,  and  are  a  long  and  important  step  in  advance  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  country  to  the  practical  rule  of  Costa  Rica. 

A  shorter,  and  more  direct  route  for  land  travel,  which  I  have 
recommended  to  Mr.  Lyon,  is  to  cut  a  road  from  the  forks  of 
the  three  rivers,  at  Suretka,  past  the  heads  of  Watsi  and  Hone 
Creeks  to  Cajuita.  This  will  shorten  the  time  between  headquar- 
ters and  Limon,  a  full  day  for  messengers.  Besides  it  will  reach 
the  best  harbour  on  the  coast,  will  avoid  the  crossing  of  the  mouth 
of  Hone  Creek,  which  is  sometimes  dangerous,  in  case  of  flood,. 
and  both  ends  of  the  road  will  be  at  inhabited  spots.  This  road 
would  be  particularly  suitable  for  people  travelling  with  little 
baggage,  like  mail  carriers,  etc.,  while  the  Cuabre  route  must  be 
kept  open  for  the  use  of  persons  with  much  baggage  or  freight. 

Many  other  roads  are  needed,  before  communication  between 
various  parts  of  the  country  is  perfect,  but  in  the  present  state  of 
the  finances,  and  with  the  only  partial  subjection  of  the  Indians, 
it  would  be  difficult  alike  to  make  them  in  first  place,  or  to  main- 
tain them  open  afterwards.  But  little  by  little  they  will  be  made 
if  Mr.  Lyon  is  entrusted  with  discretionary  power,  when  to  or- 
der such  things,  and  when  to  give  the  people  a  rest,  from  what 
they,  as  yet,  and  not  unjustly  consider  as  useless  oppression.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  they  are  savages,  unaccustomed  to 
steady  work,  and  cannot  appreciate  the  advantages  of  these  im- 
provements. But  Lyon,  who  understands  them  thoroughly,  from 
a  long  residence  among  them,  and  who  has  their  confidence,  can 
manage  them  perfectly,  if  a  certain  latitude  of  discretion  is  al- 
lowed him.  This  is  work  for  which  they  receive  no  pay,  and  is 
.done  entirely  free  of  expense  to  the  government;  no  appropria- 
tion having  even  been  asked  for  this  purpose;  and  none  being 
really  needed,  if  the  matter  is  managed  carefully. 

The  climate  of  Talamanca  differs  but  little  from  that  of  other 
parts  of  Costa  Rica.     Near  the  coast  it  is  extremely  unhealthy. 
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The  malaria  from  the  almost  continuous  swamps,  and  the  water 
always  more  or  less  vitiated  by  decomposed  vegetation,  render 
fevers  nearly  certain  to  a  person  who  stays  even  but  a  short  time 
in  that  region.  Mr.  Martinez,  a  native  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  ac- 
customed to  live  where  yellow  fever  and  other  miasmatic  dis- 
eases are  common,  was  completely  broken  down  in  health  by  two 
or  three  months'  work  along  the  coast.  At  one  time  his  life  was 
only  saved  by  vigorous  and  prompt  medical  treatment;  and  for 
many  months  after  his  return  to  San  Jose,  he  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  the  disease.  All  of  my  party  was  attacked  with  fevers 
and  several  were  completely  driven  out  of  the  country.  I  was 
somewhat  more  fortunate  than  the  others,  but  my  escape  must 
be  attributed  both  to  the  fact  that,  from  a  number  of  years  of 
work  in  the  tropics,  I  am  at  least  partially  acclimatized;  and 
further  a  little  knowledge  of  medicine  no  doubt  saved  me  much 
suffering.  During  the  present  year,  five  of  our  Indian  laborers 
or  servants,  died  from  the  effects  of  the  fever,  after  they  had 
been  discharged  and  sent  home;  and  several  others  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate,  except  for  great  care  on  our  part. 

Alon,g  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers,  the  same  unhealthy  climate 
•exists  and  all  of  the  party  who  were  obliged  to  work  at  Sihouwe 
•or  Cuabre  paid  the  penalty  in  severe  attacks  of  fever.  Further 
in  the  interior,  like  in  the  valley,  while  the  climate  is  not  per- 
fectly healthy,  it  is  far  from  being  so  bad  as  on  the  coast.  We 
all  had  occasional  fevers  even  at  Sipurio,  but  I  attributed  this 
rather  to  the  blood  poisoning  from  the  coast,  than  to  any  es- 
pecially unhealthy  condition  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  spot.  Per- 
sons of  Northern  or  European  countries,  or  from  the  high  lands 
of  the  interior,  can  very  easily  acclimatize  themselves  in  the  val- 
ley, running  but  little  risk  of  serious  fevers,  provided  they  exer- 
cise ordinary  care  and  prudence  in  their  mode  of  life  at  first. 
The  rainy  season,  both  at  the  beginning  and  end,  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce slight  bilious  derangements;  but  prompt  medical  treatment 
of  a  simple  character,  serves  at  once  to  set  the  system  right.  This 
applies  equally  to  the  valley  about  the  junction  of  the  branches 
of  the  Tiliri,  and  to  the  hills  of  the  Zhorquin  and  the  Tilorio. 
At  Bruzhik  the  settlement  is  in  a  narrow  valley,  shut  in  by  the 
hills ;  the  valley  containing  much  moist  and  stagnant  water,  conse- 
•quence  on  imperfect  drainage.     At  the  time  of  my  visit,  I  found 
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much  fever  among  the  Indians  living  in  the  spot;  while  those 
having  their  houses  up  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills,  out  of  reach  of 
the  bad  air  of  the  valley  were  perfectly  healthy.  But  the  season 
being  an  extraordinarily  wet  one,  probably  had  much  to  do  with 
this,  since  other  spots  usually  healthy  were  equally  affected. 

The  climate  of  the  higher  hill  region  is  good  in  every  respect. 
No  fevers  or  other  malarial  diseases  ever  originate  here,  and  the 
people  are,  as  a  rule,  healthy  and  vigorous,  so  far  as  climate 
influences  are  concerned.  I  will  have  occasion,  in  my  remarks 
on  the  people,  to  mention  their  peculiar  diseases,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  none  of  these  are  due  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  climate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  are  so 
little  accustomed  to  the  miasms  of  the  lower  land,  that  even  short 
exposures  often  result  in  severe  and  protracted  fevers  and  not 
infrequently  in  death.  I  have  already  mentioned  several  fatal 
cases,  and!  have  observed  that  the  white  strangers  stood  the  cli- 
mate even  better  than  the  hill  Indians.  The  high  regions  of  Ta- 
lamanca,  like  Uren,  Bribri  and  Cabecar  are  admirably  suited  for 
persons  from  Northern  climates.  Except  that  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  through  the  coast  pegions  to  reach  there,  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  European  contracting  fevers;  and  once  in  the  cool, 
bracing  atmosphere  of  the  mountains,  fevers  disappear  almost 
without  medicine. 

I  caused  long  series  of  observations  to  be  made  on  the  tem- 
perature at  various  points.  Whenever  a  party  was  stationed  for 
any  length  of  time  at  a  spot,  records  were  kept  of  the  state  of  the 
thermometer.  In  July,  1873,  the  maximum  temperature  ob- 
served at  Old  Harbour,  was  87°  Fahr.,  while  the  average  maxi- 
mum was  81°-82°.  The  lowest  temperature  at  night,  at  the  same 
spot,  for  the  same  time,  was  69° ;  while  the  average  minimum 
was  71°.  At  Sibouwe  in  May  and  June,  of  the  same  year,  the 
highest  temperature  was  85°,  and  the  lowest  67°,  while  the  aver- 
age maximum  was  82°  and  the  average  minimum  71°.  Repeated 
observations  at  Sipiirio,  in  Mr.  Lyon's  house,  during  various 
months  both  last  year  and  this,  did  not  differ  from  the  above 
more  than  one  or  two  degrees ;  while  in  the  hills  of  Uren  the 
average  day  and  night  temperatures  were  5°  to  6°  lower  than 
in  the  low  lands.  All  of  these  observations  were  made  with  a 
pair  of  James  Green's  best  self  recording  maximum  and  mini- 
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mum  thermometers ;  the  instruments  being  placed  under  cover 
but  exposed  to  the  free  access  of  the  outer  air.  The  lowest  tem- 
perature recorded  on  the  entire  expedition  was  in  the  high  moun- 
tains near  Pico  Blanco,  when  the  instrument  recorded  47°  at 
night.  At  noon,  June  13th,  of  this  year,  on  the  summit  of  Pico 
Blanco,  the  thermometer  indicated  62°  Fahr.  in  the  sunshine. 
This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  at  an  elevation  of  over  9,500 
feet. 

The  wet  and  dry  seasons  are  very  similar  in  their  dates  and 
duration  to  those  of  the  surrounding  regions  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Chiriqui.  There  are,  in  ordinary  years,  two  wet  and  two  dry 
seasons.  Usually  rain  begins  in  May  or  June,  and  extends  to  the 
end  of  July.  August  and  September  are  more  or  less  dry;  Oc- 
tober has  occasional  showers,  while  the  heavy  rains  usually  be- 
gin in  either  October  or  November  and  continue  into  or  through 
January.  February,  March  and  April  are  the  driest  months. 
But  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  these  dates  are  by  no  means  se- 
cure. Sometimes  an  entire  month  without  a  shower,  occurs  in 
the  midst  of  what  should  be  rainy  weather;  while  occasionally 
an  entire  dry  season  is  lost.  The  year  1873  was  reasonably  dry, 
and  we  were  enabled  to  work  satisfactorily  during  the  rains  of 
June  and  July ;  while  1874  has  been  so  far,  excessively  wet.  The 
rains  continued  almost  without  interruption  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  until  we  left  at  the  end  of  August.  In  March,  which 
should  have  been  dry,  there  was  hardly  a  day  without  rain,  and 
at  one  time,  while  my  assistants  were  scattered,  working  in  other 
directions,  I  was  caught,  in  company  with  Mr.  Lyon,  between  the 
Tiliri  and  Cocn  rivers,  and  kept  there  a  prisoner  for  ten  days, 
unable  to  either  advance  or  retire.  We  finally  managed  to  escape 
across  the  Cocn,  wading  a  rapid  torrent,  breast  deep  in  water, 
at  the  risk  of  our  lives ;  and  that  at  a  ford  where  the  depth  is 
ordinarily  hardly  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half.  These  wet  years, 
of  which  1871  was  another,  are  called  by  the  Indians  "female 
years"  on  account  of  their  greater  fruitfulness.  They  ar.e  always 
very  unhealthy. 

The  Geological  Structure  of  the  region  under  consideration  is 
extremely  simple  when  viewed  as  a  whole.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  is  covered  by  a  broad  expanse  of  sedimentary 
rocks  of  a  late  Geological  age,  uptilted,  folded  and  mostly  meta- 
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morphosed.  The  coast  is  bordered  in  a  few  places  by  small  local 
patches  of  still  more  recent  rocks.  The  core  of  the  high  moun- 
tain chain  of  the  interior  is  a  mass  of  granites  and  syenites  and 
these,  as  well  as  the  overlying  sedimentary  formations  are  cut  by 
a  few  unimportant  dykes  of  volcanic  origin,  similar  to  the  more 
extensive  volcanic  outflows  of  the  central  and  northern  part  of 
Costa  Rica.  The  position  and  extent  of  these  various  forma- 
tions are  marked  on  the  accompanying  chart  in  appropriate  colors, 
the  significance  of  which  is  explained  on  the  margin. 

The  syenites  form  a  great  intrusive  mass  or  lumps,  of  which 
Kamuk,  or  Pico  Blanco,  is  the  culminating  point.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  that  the  mass  is  widest  at  that  point,  and 
narrows  both  in  the  direction  of  the  main  head  of  the  Tiliri  and 
towards  the  Tilorio  rivers,  terminating  before  it  reaches  the  latter 
stream.  It  belongs  to  the  class  called  nowadays  by  geologists, 
"massive  eruptions,"  and  was  intruded  after  the  deposition  of 
the  sedimentary  rocks,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  cause 
of  their  uptilting  and  folding.  No  doubt  there  was,  at  one  time, 
a  large  quantity  of  sedimentary  rock  overlying  this  granitic  core, 
which  has  subsequently  been  removed  by  the  decomposing  effect 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  denuding  agencies  of  rain  and  run- 
ning water.  A  glance  at  the  shape  of  the  ridges  and  canons 
shows  how  active  must  have  been,  and  still  is,  this  latter  cause. 
The  whole  high  mountain  mass  is  made  up,  with  few  local  excep- 
tions, of  ridges  of  unusual  height  and  sharpness,  and  of  canons 
remarkable  for  their  great  depth,  and  steep  rocky  sides.  In  many 
places  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  climb  along  the  narrow 
rocky  backbones  of  the  mountain  summits,  while  the  caiions  are 
almost  equally  impassable. 

In  their  lithological  characters,  the  granitoid  rocks,  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo.  Mica  is  a  rare 
ingredient ;  its  place  being  substituted  by  hornblende,  rendering 
the  rock  more  or  less  markedly  syenitic.  I  have  never,  however, 
found  the  large  masses  and  segregations  of  hornblende,  that  char- 
acterize some  localities  in  that  island.  Here  the  crystals  are  uni 
formly  small  and  regularly  diffused.  Another  point  of  dissimi- 
larity is  the  fact  that  no  dykes  of  granite  or  syenite  are  found, 
cutting  the  superincumbent  strata.  All  the  dykes  are  of  a  more 
modern  date,  and  belong  to  the  porphyry  group.     The  syenite 
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seems  to  have  been  forced  up  in  one  well  circumscribed  massive 
eruption,  and  probably  in  a  very  imperfect  state  of  fusion. 

Overlying  the  syenite,  very  much  uptilted  by  it  in  the  higher 
mountains,  and  doubled  up  into  a  complicated  series  of  foldings 
in  the  hills,  we  have  next  a  thick  deposit  of  conglomerates,  sand- 
stones, shales  and  a  very  little  limestone.  The  shales  are  by  far 
the  largest  member  of  the  group,  while  the  conglomerates  extend 
over  the  entire  area,  cropping  at  here  and  there,  not  only  over 
all  of  Talamanca,  but  forming  cliffs  as  far  as  Paquare,  where 
they  show  themselves  at  the  old  road  crossing,  on  the  margin  of 
the  river.  Although  syenites  were  the  only  rock  I  encountered 
underlying  these  beds,  the  conglomerates  indicate  the  previous 
existence,  not  very  far  off,  of  an  older  sedimentary  formation.  1 
have  studied  them  carefully  at  a  number  of  spots  and  have  never 
found  a  pebble  of  crystalline  rock  in  them.  They  are  made  up 
of  claystone  pebbles,  always  metamorphosed  and  of  a  lithologi- 
cal  character  entirely  different  from  anything  now  encountered 
in  the  country.  The  cementing  material  is  either  clay  or  sand, 
the  latter  being  most  frequently  found.  I  have  found  the  rock 
occasionally  unaltered  and  regularly  stratified,  sometimes  alter- 
nating with  sandstone  beds,  though  usually  it  is  metamorphosed 
so  as  to  appear  in  great  masses  showing  no  signs  whatever  of 
stratification.  To  the  eastward  the  pebbles  are  somewhat  smaller, 
and  more  closely  identified  with  the  intermediate  cement;  so  that 
in  some  places  the  rock  presents  rather  the  appearance  of  a  dark 
colored  claystone,  mottled  with  lighter  or  darker  spots.  I  at- 
tribute this  to  the  fact  that  from  the  Tiliri  eastward  the  original 
rock  was,  in  an  unaltered  state  and  the  pebbles  suffered  their  first 
metamorphism  after  having  been  re-cemented ;  while  west  and 
northwest  of  this  line,  the  metamorphication  was  perfect  before 
the  breaking  down  of  the  original  shale  beds. 

The  absence  of  crystalline  rocks  from  the  conglomerates  is  an 
incontestable  proof  that  these  rocks  had  not  yet  reached  the  sur- 
face; that,  in  fact,  the  syenites  were  intruded  from  below,  after 
the  deposition  of  the  conglomerates;  and  the  fact  of  all  the 
sedimentary  rocks  being  much  uptilted  and  ,  disturbed  where 
nearest  to  the  great  mass,  indicates  to  me  that  it  is  an  intrusion, 
and  not  an  "azoic  core"  exposed  by  denudation.  I  have  searched 
carefully  for  the  rock  from  which  the  claystone  pebbles  was  de- 
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rived  but,  although  patches  of  it  may,  and  probably  do  exist,  cov- 
ered up  by  the  later  beds  from  which  metamorphism  has  now 
rendered  it  indistinguishable;  I  have  never  been  able  to  identify 
it.  It  would,  if  found,  probably  lie  uncomformably  under  the 
other.  But  I  have  never  detected  the  least  trace  of  such  uncon- 
♦  formable  stratification. 

Except  the  limestone,  which  is  so  rare  as  hardly  to  deserve 
mention,  the  sandstones  are  the  least  prominent  member  of  the 
formation,  forming  only  occasional  beds,  interstratified  with  the 
underlying  conglomerates,  or  with  the  more  recent  shales.  Near 
the  line  of  contact  between  the  shales  and  conglomerates,  the  sand- 
rocks  are  most  abundant,  and  in  a  few  places  may  be  called  al- 
most a  distinct  group.  Nowhere  in  Talamanca  did  I  find  fossils 
in  the  sandrock,  although  in  shale  beds  overlying  it,  as  well  as  in 
some  interstratified  with  the  conglomerates,  a  few  species  were 
detected  at  one  or  two  places.  On  the  Reventazon  River,  near 
Sapote,  however,  the  sandstones  yield  fossils  in  abundance,  and 
both  Mr.  Sylvanus  Miller,  Engineer  of  the  2nd  Division  of  the 
Rail  Road,  and  I,  were  fortunate  in  making  small,  but  very  char- 
acteristic collections.  The  rock  varies  in  coarseness  of  grain,  and 
in  the  amount  of  argillaceous  matter,  so  that  it  forms  a  complete 
gradation  from  conglomerate  to  shale. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  formation  is  made  up  of  a  very 
fine  grained,  fissile  shale,  so  soft  and  decomposable,  when  unal- 
tered, that  a  short  exposure  to  the  weather  reduces  it  to  its  origi- 
nal state,  of  a  greyish  black  mud.  In  this  I  have  found  fossils 
scattered  over  wide  areas.  The  localities  in  the  high  mountains 
are  few,  where  the  rock  has  not  been  altered.  They  almost  all 
yield  remains  of  mollusca  which,  at  the  same  time,  enabled  me  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  formation  over  the  whole  extent,  and 
to  determine  its  geological  age.  Besides  a  few  species  apparently 
undescribed,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  recognize  some  of  the 
best  marked  and  most  characterized  species  of  the  Miocene  Ter- 
tiary, found  by  the  various  exploring  expeditions  on  the  isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  by  myself  and  others  in  the  Antilles.  I  recog- 
nized several  as  being  identical  with  species  collected  by  Dr. 
Maack,  the  geologist  for  the  last  United  States  expedition  for 
ship  canal  explo*ration  on  the  Isthmus,  and  which  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  studying  at  Professor  Ajassiz's  museum   in   Cam- 
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bridge,  Massachusetts,  just  before  I  left  the  United  States. 
Others  were  previously  made  known  by  me  in  my  report  on  the 
geology  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  by  the  English  geologists  in  the 
Islands  of  Jamaica  and  Trinidad.  We  thus  have  the  geological 
age  of  the  formation  fixed  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  a  matter 
of  great  importance  in  any  future  explorations  made  elsewhere' 
in  Costa  Rica,  or  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Panama. 

Along  the  coast,  from  Limon  as  far  as  our  explorations  ex- 
tended to  the  southeast,  there  are  small  local  deposits  of  still  later 
geological  age.  At  all  of  the  projecting  points,  like  Cajuita,  Old 
Harbour,  Monkey  and  Manzanilla  Points,  the  deposit  is  a  lime- 
stone, lying  nearly  horizontally,  formed  evidently  of  raised  coral 
reefs,  and  made  up  of  massive  coral  and  coral  sand,  united  into 
a  compact  mass.  It  is  a  rock  from  which  I  have  recently,  in  a 
memoir  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society  of  Philadelphia,  proposed  the  name  Antillite,  having 
the  same  chemical  constituents  as  chalk,  but  differing  from  it  in 
origin,  and  in  microscopic  structure.  It  is  the  most  extensively 
developed  geological  formation  in  the  Caribbean  region,  forming 
all  of  the  Bahamas,  as  well  as  the  Bermudas,  many  of  the  smaller 
islands;  and  covers  the  greater  part  of  Jamaica,  and  most  of  the 
surface  of  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico,  besides  prob- 
ably a  large  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan.  On  the  coast  of 
Talamanca,  it  is  confined  to  narrow  patches,  only  appearing  at 
the  above  named  points.  Between  Limon  and  Moin,  it  forms 
part  of  the  promontory,  the  remainder  of  the  area  being  com- 
posed of  another  rock,  of  the  same  geological  age,  but  of  an 
entirely  different  physical  character. 

The  latter  is  a  series  of  claystones  and  sandstones,  hardly 
indurated,  and  full  of  fossils  of  recent  species  of  shells.  The 
Moin  formation  is  of  purely  marine  origin,  and  was  evidently 
deposited  in  still  water,  protected  from  the  action  of  the  sea  by 
the  coast  reef,  which  forms  the  border  of  the  Peninsula,  exactly 
as  the  reefs  nor  protect  the  little  bay  of  Cajuita,  and  where  a  sim- 
ilar mud  deposit,  containing  marine  shells  is  being  thrown  down 
behind  the  outer  calcareous  ruin.  The  formation  is  recognized 
as  Post  Pliocene,  the  latest  member  of  the  Tertiary  group.  It 
occurs  nowhere  in  the  interior. 
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In  the  interior  valleys  there  is  a  heavy  deposit  of  alluvial  peb- 
bles, gravels  and  clays.  This  is  most  marked  between  the  Tiliri 
and  the  Uren;  covering  most  of  the  level  land  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  lower  parts  of  the  branches  of  the  Tiliri.  From  the 
broad  distribution  of  this  alluviam,  it  is  evident  that  these  streams 
have  changed  that  part  of  their  courses,  laying  outside  of  the  hills 
many  times.  In  some  places,  further  down  the  main  Tiliri,  the 
gravels  and  sands  are  replaced  by  clay  beds  twenty  and  thirty 
feet  thick,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  valleys.  Similar  clay  beds 
cover  all  of  the  swampy  districts  along  the  coast,  the  result  of 
denudation  from  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  higher  lands. 

•  Having  thus  rapidly  sketched  the  different  rock  formations 
that  unite  to  make  up  the  geology  of  Talarnanca,  it  remains  to 
describe  the  distribution  and  extent  of  each ;  and  to  explain  very 
fully  the  local  geological  features  of  each  district. 

My  first  and  most  detailed  studies  of  the  geology  of  the  Moun- 
tains, were  made  in  the  district  of  Uren,  and  were  afterward  ex- 
tended, first  to  the  west  across  Bribri  and  Cabecar  to  the  Tiliri, 
and  finally  to  the  east  over  the  Tilorio.  I  shall  follow  the  same 
order  in  describing  the  country;  making  Uren  the  basis  for  com- 
parison, when  necessary,  for  the  other  districts. 

The  boundary  between  the  syenites  of  the  high  mountains,  and 
the  metamorphic  Miocene,  occurs  just  above  Dipuk.  On  the 
hills,  the  line  crosses  the  ridge,  between  Dipuk  and  Tisikoitset, 
but  runs  a  little  stream  as  we  descend  the  deep  canon  of  the 
river;  here  nearly  fifteen  hundred  feet  deep.  At  this  point,  the 
stream  is  narrow,  and  usually  too  deep  and  rapid  for  fording. 
The  bed  is  filled  with  pebbles,  boulders  and  large  water-worn 
fragments  of  grey  syenite;  some  of  these  masses  being  over 
twenty  tons  weight.  These  enormous  blocks,  now  perfectly 
rounded  by  the  action  of  the  water,  and  by  grinding  along,  the 
river  bed,  have  been  brought  from  above  by  the  repeated  floods, 
and  are  startling  proofs  of  the  immense  force  that  water  can  ex- 
ercise, when  large  volumes  are  confined  in  narrow  spaces.  At  the 
crossings  of  the  river,  at  Bohli,  Hamukicha,  and  between  Dipuk 
and  Bizbeta,  the  rock  in  places  is  a  brown  jaspery  slate,  highly 
metamorphosed,  and  fissured  in  every  direction,  the  original 
stratification   being   entirely    destroyed.     In    some  'places,    where 
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the  metamorphism  is  most  marked,  little  veins  of  white  car- 
bonate of  Hme  streak  the  slates  in  all  directions. 

On  the  hill  sides  the  slates  are  usually  decomposed,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  subsoil  of  red  clay,  over  which  lies  a  rich  black 
loam,  wherever  the  slope  is  not  so  steep  as  to  cause  it  to  be 
washed  off  by  the  rains.  Higher  up  the  hill,  on  the  west  side, 
around  Dipuk,  the  slate  is  more  siHcified,  and  of  a  greenish  or 
greyish  color.  Following  the  ridge,  this  continues  to  the  bound- 
ary of  the  syenite,  with  but  few  changes  in  color,  or  degree  of 
metamorphism.  From  this  point  southward  to  Pico  Blanco,  the 
granitic  rocks  extend  uninterruptedly.  The  ridges  are  narrow 
and  sharp,  and  frequently  rise  in  little  peaks.  In  some  places, 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  is  barely  two  varas  in  width,  and  preci- 
pices are  frequent.  At  Si-waryhn,  there  is  hardly  space  for  two 
persons  to  pass  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  while  just  above  this 
place,  a  sharp  peak  of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  in  height,  shoots 
up  from  the  crest. 

Beyond  this,  it  continues  sharp,  narrow  and  crooked  to  Bit- 
sungwoki,  or  Humming  Bird  Head,  where  there  is  a  little  flat  on 
top  of  the  hills,  and  a  small  swamp  caused  by  imperfect  drain- 
age. The  syenite  is  light  grey,  with  small  specks  of  hornblende, 
and  little  or  no  mica.  This  is  the  furthest  point  to  which  the 
Indian  hunters  ever  venture  to  penetrate.  Beyond  this  spot,  the 
ridge  becomes  still  more  rocky,  and  within  a  mile  or  two,  is  so 
sharp  and  with  such  numerous  precipices  and  rocky  points  that 
it  was  impossible  to  follow  it  further.  We  were  obliged  to  de- 
scend to  the  canon  of  the  Lari  river,  and  there  made  a  stationary 
camp,  leaving  all  of  our  surplus  baggage.  The  river  is  barely 
twenty  feet  wide  at  this  place,  and  is  called  Di-derere,  or  rapid 
water,  for  its  turbulent  character.  Boulders  of  ten  feet,  and 
more,  in  diameter  fill  its  bed,  and  the  water  rushes  and  foams 
among  them,  in  one  almost  continuous  cataract.  A  careful  study 
of  the  loose  rocks  in  the  river  bed,  disclosed  the  fact  that  we 
were  in  an  essentially  granitic  country,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the 
great  scarcity  of  volcanic  rocks  at  the  very  base  of  a  reputed 
volcano.  Crossing  the  Lari,  we  ascended  the  hills  on  its  south 
side,  finding  only  granites  and  syenites  up  to  a  height  of  over  nine 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  last  one  thousand  feet  of  the 
ascent  is  bare- of  forest  and  earth.    The  soil  is  a  species  of  turf, 
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made  up  almost  entirely  of  moss  and  other  vegetable  matter,  with 
but  a  small  percentage  of  mineral  substance,  and  is  rarely  more 
than  a  foot  deep.  On  this,  there  grows  a  vegetation,  different 
from  anything  we  had  seen  elsewhere  in  Costa  Rica;  and  peculiar 
to  these  exposed  rocky  summits. 

A  dozen  species  of  low  plants,  among  which  the  most  promi- 
nent are  a  sage  and  a  stunted  species  of  bamboo,  clothe  the  peak 
to  its  apex.  I  can  compare  this  to  nothing  except  the  vegetation 
of  the  broad  desert  plains  of  the  interior  of  North  America.  The 
bamboo  takes  the  place  of  the  coarse  rye  grass  of  the  Snake  and 
Owyhee  river  plains,  while  the  sage  bushes,  here  almost  trees, 
have  a  strangely  familiar  look  to  one  accustomed  to  the  "sage 
bush"  deserts  of  the  Rocky  mountain  region.  The  turf  soil  is 
saturated  with  water,  that  stands  in  every  hollow  of  the  rock, 
and  in  many  places  it  is  difficult  to  walk  on  account  of  the  pools 
and  gutters  cut  by  the  rains  down  to  the  solid  rock. 

I  searched  with  great  care  for  some  trace  of  volcanic  rocks  on 
the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  but  found  no  signs  until  within  three 
or  four  hundred  feet  of  the  extreme  apex  of  the  peak.  Here  I 
found  first  a  little  grey  porphyry  with  small  white  grains  of  feld- 
spar; and  on  ascending  the  peak  to  its  summit,  found  the  apex 
to  be  made  up  of  a  greenish  brown  trachyte,  with  small  black 
specks  of  what  appeared  to  be  augite.  Although  the  mountain 
was  partly  enveloped  in  fog  at  the  time  of  our  ascent,  we  were 
able  to  see  enough  then,  and  afterwards  from  close  study  from 
the  adjoining  ridges,  with  a  powerful  glass,  to  enable  me  to  as- 
sert positively  that  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  a  crater.  Many 
stories  are  told  of  the  peak  having  been  seen  on  fire.  I  do  not 
doubt  them.  Fire  probably  does  occur  here  once  in  a  while,  but 
it  is  from  the  accidental  burning  of  the  sage  bushes  in  the  dry 
weather.  There  is  no  cavity  or  hollow  place  anywhere  on  or  near 
the  summit,  and  the  north  face,  which  does  show  steep  cliffs, 
like  the  remaining  wall  of  a  broken  down  crater,  has  been  so 
shaped  by  extensive  denudations,  which  have  worn  away  an  im- 
mense mass  of  granite  rock,  and  left  exposed  an  ordinary  dyke 
similar  to  hundreds  of  others  which  occur  scattered  all  over  the 
more  disturbed  portion  of  the  mountain  region.  This  denuda- 
tion has  been  materially  assisted  by,  I  might  almost  say  it  is  due 
to  a  large  branch  of  the  Lari  river  running  close  to  the  foot  of 
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the  peak,  and  which  carries  off  the  detritus  as  fast  as  it  is  loosened 
from  the  face  of  tht  cliff. 

Even  when  within  a  few  miles  of  the  peak,  I  was  deceived  by 
these  steep  walls  of  rock,  supposing  them  to  be  a  crater  vein,  and 
was  not  fully  undeceived  until  I  stood  on  top  of  the  mountain. 
Apart  from  the  dyke  on  the  summit  of  the  peak,  I  found  no  others 
on  the  ridge  above  Dipuk;  but  others  occur  about  the  head  waters 
of  the  Uren^  as  indicated  by  the  presenpe  of  grey,  brown  and 
yellowish  colored  porphyries  among  the  debris  of  that  river.  As 
will  be  seen  further  on,  I  also  found  these  scattered  promiscu- 
ously over  the  entire  area,  both  east  and  west  of  this  point. 

Returning  to  Dipuk,  the  geology  of  the  vicinity  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  lower  hills,  except  that  nearer  to  the  granite,  the  meta- 
morphism  is  greatest.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  ridge, 
in  the  canon  of  the  Oronli,  I  found  conglomerates,  and  dark 
brown  and  black  sandstones  and  shales.  Here  the  rocks  were 
nearly  in  their  normal  state,  and  in  the  shales  I  found  the  fossil 
remains  of  numerous  bivalve  shells,  besides  a  Turritella,  identical 
with  a  Panama  species.  The  strike  is  North  40°-45°  west,  with 
a  dip  reversed  to  that  seen  in  some  other  places  in  the  Uj'en,  viz, 
S.  W.  30°,  showing  a  synclinal  axis.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
nowhere  in  Talamanca  did  I  find  a  series  of  regular  foldings, 
parallel  with  the  general  trend  of  the  mountain  chain.  On  the 
Zhorquin  the  strike  is  often  reversed  in  the  distance  of  a  mile 
or  less.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Oronli,  there  is  a  belt  of  yellowish 
brown  claystone,  apparently  vertical,  but  somewhat  metamor- 
phosed, and  with  a  rather  uncertain  bedding.  Seams  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  seem  to  have  been  segregated  between  beds  of 
the  shales,  run  parallel  and  are  more  or  less  vertical,  but  they 
may  really  occupy  fissures. 

Down  the  canon  of  the  Uren,  the  same  rocks  occur,  but  with 
less  shales,  and  with  more  conglomerates  and  sandstones.  At 
Samhli  the  sandstones  are  bedded  in  unusually  heavy  masses, 
striking  N.  70°  W.  but  with  a  dip  conformable  with  that  at  Oronli, 
say  S.  45°  W.  But  between  the  two  points,  disturbances  occur, 
and  this  cannot  be  taken  as  a  clue  to  the  absolute  thickness  of 
the  deposit,  which  I  do  not  estimate  as  being  over  a  few  hundred 
feet.  Several  dykes  of  porphyry  add  their  debris  to  the  drift 
in  the  river  and  at  the  last  named  point,  the  boulders  are  nearly 
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all  of  this  rock  or  of  the  syenites  from  the  far  interior;  but 
little  of  the  softer  slates  and  sandstones  resisting  the  wearing  of 
fects  of  the  river. 

Crossing  the  mountains  by  way  of  Shtiitu,  to  Brihri,  I  found 
that  the  granites  retire  further  back  towards  the  main  cordillera, 
and  that  the  boulders  of  this  rock  are  usually  of  a  finer  grain  and 
darker  color.  The  sedimentary  rocks  are  more  metamorphosed 
at  Shtutu  than  on  the  Oronli,  and  are  represented  mostly  by  a 
brown  sandy  claystone,  showing  no  stratification.  Half  a  mile 
from  Sarhli  south,  on  the  hill  side  I  found  a  little  vein  of  quartz, 
two  or  three  feet  thick,  and  containing  small  quantities  of  gold. 
Other  quartz  veins  also  occur  on  the  ridge  between  Sarhli  and 
Shtutu.  '  These  also  appear  auriferous,  although  not  very  prom- 
ising. The  most  careful  examination  in  the  creeks  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Uren,  developed  not  the  least  sign  of  gold,  and  I 
washed  numerous  places  on  the  Oronli  and  other  large  branches 
with  the  same  results.  On  using  the  water  on  the  Sarhli,  I  found 
in  most  of  its  tributaries  a  small  quantity  of  gold,  but  not  enough 
to  warrant  serious  attempted  at  mining. 

Further  up  the  Lari  the  shales  become  much  metamorphosed 
and  take  on  the  character  of  jaspery  slates.  Here  the  alteration 
is  so  complete  that  the  bedding  is  obliterated.  Porphyritic  dykes 
occur,  but  are  not  very  numerous.  They  do  not  differ  in  color 
or  appearance  from  those  on  the  Uren.  Between  the  mouth  of 
Sarhli  Creek  and  Pelukicha,  the  heavy  sandstone  beds  mentioned 
above,  as  found  on  the  Uren  at  Samhli,  crop  out  here  dipping  at 
low  angles  to  the  south  and  southwest.  The  rock  is  light  brown 
or  of  various  shades  of  grey,  and  often  breaks  out  in  large 
blocks.  Near  this  place  I  found  a  small  deposit  of  fossils  in  a 
calcareous  sandstone.  The  species  differ  but  little  from  those  on 
the  Oronli,  and  include  one  or  two  additional  ones  since  found  at 
Sapote  on  the  Reventason.  '•    . 

Below  Pelukicha  the  sandstones  are  for  some  distance  hori- 
zontal, and  then  take  a  marked  dip  to  the  northeast.  This  is  us- 
ually overlaid  by  shales,  usually  of  a  very  light  grey  or  greenish 
color,  highly  metamorphosed,  striking  N.  60°-70°  W.  and  dip- 
ping sometimes  as  high  as  50°  N.  E.  Just  below  Pelukicha  the 
canon  is  narrow  and  the  river  runs  with  great  rapidity.  The 
trail  often  runs  along  the  face  of  cliffs  almost  impassable,  except 
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for  a  person  accustomed  to  such  travel  and  even  then,  one  with 
shoes  is  in  danger  of  his  life. 

Between  the  region  of  the  Lciri,  in  the  district  of  Brihri,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Co  en,  there  is  a  large  heavy  ridge,  densely  cov- 
ered with  forest,  entirely  uninhabited,  and  with  but  a  single  trail 
crossing  it,  and  which  is  hardly  ever  travelled.  The  Indians,  in 
passing  from  one  district  to  another,  prefer  going  out  to  the  val- 
ley, and  ascending  the  more  open  road  up  the  canon.  I  made 
two  visits  to  the  Coen;  one  in  October  of  last  year,  the  other  in 
March  of  the  present  year.  The  first  was  confined  to  the  east 
side  of  the  river ;  while  on  the  latter  occasion,  I  penetrated  to  the 
extreme  confines  of  Cahecar,  examining  the  entire  region  in 
minute  detail.  I  did  this  with  special  care,  because  heretofore 
accounts  have  been  widely  circulated,  and  apparently  generally 
believed,  that  rich  mines  of  precious  metals  existed  here;  dis- 
covered and  worked  a  couple  of  centuries  ago  by  the  Spaniards. 

I  had  strict  instructions  to  pay  especial  attention  to  Cahecar,  in 
hopes  of  the  discovery  of  a  once  famous  mine,  the  very  locality  of 
which  is  now  forgotten.  Further,  on  the  occasion  of  my  pre- 
vious visit  to  the  Coen,  the  Indians  showed  marked  hostility  to 
our  progress,  and  went  so  far  as  to  station  an  armed  force  in  am- 
bush at  one  of  the  most  dangerous  passes.  Fortunately  we  were 
delayed  a  little  in  the  time  of  our  arrival  and  with  the  proverbial 
impatience  of  Indians,  they  tired  of  waiting  for  us,  and  we,  by 

accident,  discovered  their  abandoned  ambuscade.  Afterwards 
by  a  little  diplomacy,  and  by  making  some  presents,  we  overcame 
their  opposition,  and  went  all  over  the  region  without  further 
difficulty  Their  very  reluctance  to  permit  us  to  enter  that  par- 
ticular district  only,  gave  color  to  the  impression  we  had  received 

from  other  sources,  and  gave  us  high  hopes  of  finding  mines  of 
greater  or  less  value ;  although  numerous  past  experiences  in 
similar  cases,  ha<l  given  us  good  reason  for  having  but  little 
confidence  in  these  old  stories,  and  even  in  the  so-called  official 
records  of  ancient  Spanish  mines.  Similar  stories  exist  all  over 
California,  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  have  been  proven 
almost  without  exception  to  be  unfounded  in  fact;  and  even  the 
official  records  with  regard  to  the  mines  in  the  Island  of  Santo 
Domingo,  prove  to  have  been  largely  exaggerated. 
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Entering  the  caiion  of  the  Coen  metamorphoses  and  their 
bedded  sandstones  are  the  only  rocks  encountered  as  far  as  Lot- 
sinyuk.  -Here  the  hills  are  comparatively  low  and  broad,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  rocks  is  very  similar  to  that  on  the  Uren 
and  Lari,  except  that  the  valley  is  wider,  and  the  precipices  are 
almost  entirely  absent.  The  strike  of  the  rock  varies  consider- 
ably; but  an  average  is  about  N.  39°  W.,  with  a  general  low 
north  east  dip.  On  the  Lotsi  creek  the  shales  are  highly  altered, 
and  some  pieces  of  quartz  were  found,  colored  green  with  silicate 
of  copper.  This  has  caused  several  futile  attempts  at  searching 
for  copper  mines ;  but  the  amount  of  copper  is  barely  enough  to 
color  the  rock,  and  of  course  no  deposit  of  good  ore  has  been  dis- 
covered. Even  if  a  good  mine  of  copper  were  found  here,  both 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor,  which,  however,  could  be 
remedied,  and  from  the  remoteness  from  a  market,  which  could 
not  be  so  easily  overcome,  it  would  be  of  no  commercial  value. 

Following  up  the  Coen  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  say  half  a 
league,  above  Lotsinyuk,  the  shales  show  less  metamorphism 
than  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cafion,  and  in  a  little  side  arroyo,  I 
encountered  a  dyke  of  brown  porphyry  of  only  a  few  feet  wide, 
The  slates  on  both  sides  are  burnt  of  a  dark  brick  red  for  a  dis- 
tance of  several  feet;  Above  this  the  rocks  continue  but  slightly 
hardened,  but  with  their  bedding  entirely  destroyed  by  metamor- 
phism. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  little  further  up,  near  Ak- 
heta,  above  the  Shenubri  creek,  the  shales  are  brown  and  sandy, 
and  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  a  hundred  feet  above  the  stream,  I 
found  a  good  vein  of  black  semi-hematitic  iron  ore,  partly  ex- 
posed by  the  breaking  down  of  the  surface  of  the  hill.  The  trail 
over  the  slope  passes  immediately  along  'the  outcrop,  and  the 
dark  color  of  the  ferruginous  mass  can  be  easily  distinguished 
even  at  a  considerable  distance,  contrasting  with  the  lighter  col- 
ored country  rock. 

All  along  this  part  of  the  river,  there  is  much  porphyry  and 
some  hard  sandstone,  among  the  pebbles  and  boulders,  but  gran- 
ites and  syenites  are  notably  scarce.  This  is  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  great  prevalence  of  these  rocks  in  the  other  branches, 
the  Lari  and  Urcn.  Further  up  the  river,  above  Akheta,  there 
is  a  strongly  marked  and  locally  peculiar  metamorphism,  chang- 
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ing  the  slates  and  standstones  into  a  semi-crystalline  mass,  con- 
taining grains  and  seams  of  white  carbonate  of  lime,  and  some 
small  grains  of  zeolitic  minerals.  No  quartz,  however;  occurs. 
A  little  further  in  the  interior,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  settlement 
of  Cabecar,  the  rocks  are  coarse  sandstones  and  conglomerates, 
but  little  altered,  dipping  at  high  angles  to  the  north  east,  and 
the  hills  are.  here  broad  and  comparatively  flat,  like  those  near 
Biris,  on  the  road  to  Angostura.  The  cafions,  although  moder- 
ately deep,  are  not  abrupt  and  rocky  like  those  of  Bribri  and 
Uren.  The  hills  are  in  great  part  covered  with  grass,  having 
been  cleared  of  the  forest  by  the  Spaniards,  assisted  no  doubt 
subsequently  by  the  Indians,  who  remained  here  after  the  for- 
eigners were  driven  out.  On  one  side  of  Cabecar,  the  Bebli  creek 
enters  the  Coen,  while  the  Boali  passes  on  the  other  side  of  where 
the  ancient  settlement  existed.  In  the  former  stream  which  I 
followed  to  its  head,  there  are  no  shales,  and  the  coarse  sand- 
stones and  conglomerates,  but  little  metamorphosed,  lie  in  heavy 
beds,  striking  N.  40°  W.,  with  a  general  dip  of  about  35°  S.  W., 
reversing  the  position  which  they  hold,  but  three  miles  distant, 
at  Cabecar  proper.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  Boali  the  rocks 
are  the  same  as  on  the  Bebli;  but  further  up  they  are  highly 
metamorphosed,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  granite.  Some  of  the 
shales  are  changed  to  a  nearly  black  jaspery  rock,  while  the  con- 
glomerates and  sandstones  have  suffered  equally  marked  altera- 
tions. In  the  debris  of  the  creek,  well  worn  boulders  of  granite, 
syenite,  and  porphyry  are  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions  with 
the  debris  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  showing  that  on  the  higli 
mountains' at  the  head  of  the  stream,  these  rocks  occur,  although 
not  so  abundantly  as  further  east.  I  observed  also  a  few  pebbles 
of  a  hard  dark  colored  mica  slate,  probably  of  metamorphic  origin. 

I  spent  ten  days  in  exploring  the  vicinity,  examining  each 
stream  in  detail,  and  visited  some  excavations,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  mouths  of  mines.  These  latter  proved  to  be  old 
Indian  graves  or  "Guacas"  which  had  been  dug  open  probably  in 
hopes  of  finding  treasures.  Being  lines  with  stone  walls,  inex- 
perienced persons  were  naturally  deceived  and,  in  view  of  the 
fabulous  accounts  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Cabecar,  every  care- 
fully made  opening  in  the  ground  was  looked  upon  as  a  mine,  of 
course.     In  the  streams  I  found  no  signs  of  quartz  whatsoever, 
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and  the  most  careful  washing  failed  to  detect  in  them  the  least 
sign  of  gold  in  the  sands  and  gravels.  As  the  result  of  my  ex- 
ploration of  the  vicinity,  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  de- 
claring that  there  are  no  mines,  and  further,  no  mineral  deposits, 
beyond  the  iron  vein  above  mentioned,  either  in,  or  anywhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  San  Jose  Cahccar. 

Above  Cahccar  the  canon  of  the  Cocn  becomes  much  nar- 
rower, resembling  somewhat  the  region  of  the  Uren.  A  few 
spots  are  settled,  and  a  road  follows  up  th^  river,  crossing  to 
Terraba.  From  Cahccar,  we  could  see  the  fine  peak,  called  by 
the  Indians  "U-jnm,"  a  term  applied  to  all  naked  and  rocky  moun- 
tain peaks.  Want  of  time,  and  the  fact  that  other  work  of  more 
pressing  importance  demanded  my  attention,  prevented  me  from 
visiting  this  mountain.  From  a  distance  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a  volcano,  and  its  shape  and  naked  sides  confirm  the  stories  of 
the  Indians,  that  at  times  fire  and  smoke  are  seen  on  the  summit. 
Of  course  the  cone  is  probably  clothed  with  the  low  bushy  vege- 
tation, which  we  found  on  the  apparently  naked  peak  of  Kamiik, 
but  its  shape  is  not  less  marked  than  Turrialha.  A  similar  peak 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge  between  the  Lari  and  Dipari,  also 
called  "U-jum"  by  the  people,  but  named  by  us  Mt.  Lyon,  for 
purpose  of  distinction,  is  also  said  to  be  a  volcano.  Nothing  short 
of  a  personal  visit  by  a  competent  observer,  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion finally.  One  old  man,  whom  I  cross  questioned  minutely, 
told  me  that  in  the  dry  season  (February)  of  the  year  of  the 
small  pox  (1855)  he  crossed  the  road  from  Bribri  to  Terraba; 
that  the  mountain  was  burning  at  the  time;  that, there  was  much 
smoke  and  ''bad  smell";  that  it  was  the  rocks  burning,  not  the 
bushes.  He  remained  in  Terraba  about  ten  days,  and  on  his 
return  the  fire  and  smoke  still  continued  and  the  bushes  on  the 
mountain  top  were  not  burnt  ofif.  The  trail  passes  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  below  and  to  the  west  of  the  summit,  on  the  flank  of 
the  peak,  inside  the  margin  of  the  bush  growth ;  and  no  Indian 
has  ever  dared  to  go  to  the  apex,  deterred  by  superstitious  fears. 
Others  have  told  me  equally  explicit  stories,  but  Indians  are  not 
always  perfectly  reliable. 

The  fires  seen  may  have  been  in  the  sage  bushes  and,  in  short, 
I  do  not  consider  the  evidence  sufficiently  strong  to  place  these 
two  peaks  in  the  list  of  undoubted  volcanoes,  without  more  proof : 
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the  more  especially  since  we  had  equally  clear  accounts  of  fires 
on  the  summit  of  Pico  Blanco,  and  now  we  know  that  that  is  not 
a  volcano. 

From  Cabecar  the  old  Spanish  road  runs  up  the  Rio  Bebli; 
ascends  the  ridge  at  the  upper  part  of  that  stream  and,  crossing 
to  the  head  of  the  Taheri,  descends  it  to  the  Tiliri  river.  The 
rocks  all  of  the  way  across  the  hills,  and  down  the  Taheri  are 
conglomerates  and  sandstones,  but  little  altered,  and  dipping 
usually  to  the  south  west.  No  shale  was  observed,  but  some  of 
the  sandstone  beds  are  more  or  less  argillaceous.  Following  the 
trail  out  from  the  interior  of  the  Taheri  region,  at  Oruchiko^  we 
descend  the  Taheri  a  short  distance  and  then  climb  to  the  summit 
of  a  little  ridge.  Among  the  hills,  in  crossing  the  second  little 
arroyo  above  the  mouth  of  the  Taheri,  I  encountered  a  spring  of 
Petroleum.  The  oil  runs  out  over  the  water  of  the  stream,  ting- 
ing it  with  iridiscent  colors,  and  giving  out  the  characteristic 
smell  strongly.  It  can  be  discovered  at  a  distance  of  several 
yards  by  its  odor,  and  both  in  appearance,  and  in  the  manner  of 
its  occurrence,  it  resembles  very  strongly  the  famous  petroleum 
springs  scattered  abundantly  all  over  Southern  California. 

In  the  Tiliri  river  the  rocks  are  slates  and  sandstones,  the  same 
as  in  the  other  streams.  But  the  granites  are  exceedingly  scarce, 
in  proportion  to  the  metamorphic  rocks.  They  are  invariably  of 
finer  grain  than  those  further  east,  and  are  of  a  darker  color. 
Above  the  mouth  of  the  Taheri  there  are  no  roads  and  no  inhabi- 
tants, except  a  hostile  band  of  Cahccars,  who  live  in  the  inaccessi- 
ble fastnesses  of  the  head  of  the  river. 

East  of  all  the  region  above  described,  there  is  a  broad  range 
of  mountains,  beyond  which  lies  the  country  of  the  Tirihi  tribe, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tilorio.  I  have  already  described  the  geol- 
ogy of  the  hills  west  of  Uren,  as  well  as  in  the  river  canon.  Cross- 
ing it  at  Bizbcta,  the  rocks  are  the  same  as  towards  Dipuk,  but  on 
crossing  over  into  the  valley  of  the  Tsuku,  I  found  the  slates 
highly  metamorphosed,  and  changed  to  a  magnesian  or  semi- 
talcose  rock.  In  this  there  is  a  large,  well  defined  quartz  vein, 
the  best  one  known  in  the  country.  I  had  known  the  rock  from 
this  vein  for  more  than  a  year  before  I  discovered  the  locality ; 
having  found  numerous  fragments  among  the  pebbles  of  the 
Uren,  even  as  low  down  as  Sipurio.     It  is  a  white  quartz,  full 
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of  oxide  of*iron,  and  contains  some  gold.  Were  it  in  a  more  ac- 
cessible locality,  this  would  doubtless  be  worked  for  the  precious 
metal ;  but  as  the  country  is  now  situated,  it  can  only  be  looked 
on  as  one  of  the  objects  of  future  value,  when  the  country  be- 
comes settled  by  an  industrious  population  and  roads  are  made. 

Following  eastward,  across  the  dividing  ridge  towards  the 
Tilorio,  all  the  rocks  are  clay  slates  in  various  degrees  of  meta- 
morphism,  and  with  their  stratification  entirely  destroyed.  This 
continues  to  the  most  western  branch  of  the  Blui  branch  of  the 
Tilorio.  the  one  which  retains  the  name  of  the  large  creek.  Here 
a  little  granite  first  shows  itself  in  the  creek  bed.  The  summit 
of  the  next  hill  is  slate,  an  outlier  over  the  granite;  but  in  the 
Surihri,  and  over  the  hill  to  the  Moet,  the  only  rock  is  granite. 
This  is  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  great  intrusive  mass,  which 
by  reference  to  the  map,  will  be  seen  to  be  by  no  means  coincident 
with  the  greatest  line  of  elevation  of  the  Sierra.  Just  beyond  it, 
on  the  hill  next  the  Pluhli,  a  broad  porphyritic  dyke  protrudes 
through  the  slates,  after  which,  slates  alone,  highly  altered,  ex- 
tend to  the  Tilorio.  No  crystalline  rocks,  except  a  little  porphyry, 
were  found  in  the  Tilorio,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Blui;  an  indi- 
cation that  further  back  in  the  mountains,  such  rocks  do  not 
exist. 

I  found,  both  the  rocks  in  place  all  along  the  Tilorio,  as  well 
as  the  drift  in  the  river,  to  be  coarse  sandstones,  some  highly 
silicified  slates,  and  conglomerates  with  much  smaller  pebbles  than 
those  found  further  west.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  de- 
scribing the  general  features  of  this  formation,  these  conglom- 
erates are  markedly  different  in  character  from  those  found  else- 
where. They  are  often  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  mottled  clay- 
stone,  the  pebbles  having  been  but  little  altered  before  re-imbed- 
ding, and  passing  through  their  metamorphism  in  common  with 
the  cementing  rock.  There  is  no  sign  of  quartz,  or  of  metals  in 
any  of  the  Tirihi  country  and,  except  a  small  quantity  of  poor 
coal  on  the  lower  river,  the  country  is  entirely  without  mineral. 

From  the  Tilorio  we  crossed  to  the  Zhorquin,  as  the  Tiribis 
call  it,  or  as  called  in  Bribri,  the  Choli.  There  is  no  granite  or 
porphyry  in  the  river;  all  of  the  rocks  being  sedimentary  and 
more  or  less  metamorphosed.  I  found  slates  changed  almost  to 
Jasper,  conglomerates  and  sandstones  also  somewhat  altered.    On 
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the  upper  part  of  the  river  the  conglomerates  are  tl^e  most  im- 
portant rock,  and  resemble  the  deposit  as  found  further  west, 
much  more  than  that  of  the  Tilorio. 

On  the  large  branch,  the  Izgui,  there  is  a  sulphur  spring,  about 
a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  on  a  little  side  branch. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  is  90°  Fahr.  Its  odor  is  strongly 
sulphureous  and  it  leaves  the  usual  white  and  black  deposits  in 
its  channel.  Bubbling  up  through  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of 
the  spring,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  non-inflammable 
gas. 

Around  the  spring  the  conglomerates  are  very  heavily  bedded, 
and  strike  N.  25°  W.,  dipping  10°  N.  E.  On  the  Isgui  the  rocks 
are  principally  sandstone  and  vary  from  strike  N.  20°  W.,  dip  70° 
N.  E.,  to  strike  N.  25°  E.,  dip  10°-15°  N.  W.  On  the  Zhorquin 
just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Izgui,  the  same  rocks  strike  due 
North  and  South,  and  dip  15°  W.,  while  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
further  down  the  strike  is  N.  30°  W.,  dip  20°  N.  E.  The  rocks 
on  the  main  river  below  the  mouth  of  the  Izgui,  are  mostly  shales 
and  shaly  sandstones,  all  unaltered,  and  in  some  places  con- 
taining the  characteristic  fossils.  I  found  these  best  just  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Shoai.  Both  on  the  Shoai,  and  on  the  main 
Zhorquin,  are  small  seams  of  an  inferior  quality  of  coal,  barely 
more  than  six  inches  thick.  Below  the  Shoai,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Zhorquin  there  is  a  good  exposure  of  sandstone,  striking 
N.  18°  W.,  with  a  dip  N.  E.  30°.  This  is  strictly  conformable 
with  the  position  of  the  rocks  near  the  mouth  of  Izgui. 

In  the  valley  around  the  mouth  of  the  branches  of  the  Tiliri, 
there  are  few  rock  exposures.  They  do  not  differ,  where  ob- 
served,' from  the  hill  region  of  the  Zhorquin,  either  in  lithological 
character  or  position.  Most  of  the  observable  geology  is  of  the 
most  recent  formations.  The  surface  is  covered  with  gravels, 
sands  or  clay  evidently  of  river  origin.  The  foot  hills  around 
the  Lari  and  Cocn  are  covered  with  dense  gravel  deposits ;  while 
further  down  the  river  these  are  replaced  by  clays,  in  thick  hori- 
zontal strata.  In  some  of  the  area  between  the  Tiliri  and  Lari, 
outside  of  the  hills,  there  are  flat  tracts  covered  with  small 
swamps.  These  could  easily  be  drained  by  ditches,  adding  much 
to  the  healthfulness  of  the  vicinity,  and  the  entire  surface  thus 
reclaimed  would  make  excellent  cane  land. 
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Tn  the  foot  hills,  between  the  Lari  and  the  Coen,  there  is  a 
creek  called  the  Duedi  or  Dueri.  I  explored  this  with  great  care 
for  several  miles,  and  found  everywhere  rich  deposits  of  gold 
gravels.  On  most  of  the  bars  where  I  washed  with  a  bateau,  I 
found  an  average  of  from  2  to  5  little  specks  of  gold  to  each  ton 
of  gravel, — a  quantity  that  would  pay  well  for  practical  mining. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  water,  and  this  stream  is  well  worth 
working.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  within  two  or  three 
hours  of  easy  walk  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Uren, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  the  most  populous  tracts, 
where  suppHes  could  be  obtained  easily  and  cheaply  from  the 
Indians. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Uren^  the  rocks  are  principally  sand- 
stones and  shales,  lying  in  broad  low  undulations;  sometimes 
dipping  south  west,  sometimes  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  a 
pretty  uniform  north  west  strike.  At  the  mouth  of  a  little  stream 
called  the  Nimales,  and  further  back  from  the  river,  on  the  head 
waters  of  Watsi  creek,  there  are  small  seams  of  coal,  never  more 
than  a  few  inches  thick.  This  is  the  same  belt  found  on  the  lower 
Tilorio,  on  the  head  of  Sansan  lagoon,  on  the  Zhorquin,  and  even 
as  far  up  as  near  Matina.  It  crops  out  on  the  seaward  face  of 
the  hills  at  the  head  of  Hone  creek.  It  is  of  no  practical  value, 
although  it  has  frequently  been  the  cause  of  exploring  parties 
visiting  the  region  in  hopes  of  finding  a  mine.  The  Hone  creek 
exposure  is  on  a  low  hill,  inaccessible  in  the  wet  season,  by  reason 
of  the  swamp  and,  even  if  a  good  mine  were  found  here,  the 
difficulties  of  shipping  would  be  an  effectual  bar  to  profitable 
exploitation. 

On  the  coast,  there  are  several  outcrops  of  the  coast  limestone, 
or  Antillite,  described  above.  The  rock  is  always  more  or  less 
horizontal,  and  is  an  excellent  material  for  the  production  of  lime. 
I  have  proven  this  by  making  thousands  of  barrels  of  lime,  from 
the  same  material  in  the  West  Indies.  I  have  already  designated 
the  points  at  which  it  occurs.  Along  the  beach  also,  at  several 
points,  are  considerable  deposits  of  iron  sand,  washed  up  from  the 
sea.  This  is  said  also  to  occur  to  the  north  west  of  Limon,  on 
the  upper  coast  of  Costa  Rica. 

In  resume :  the  mineral  resources  of  Talamanca  can  be  in- 
cluded in  the  following  short  summary.     Gold  occurs  in  three 
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localities.  A  large  quartz  vein  exists  on  the  Tsuku  creek,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Uren  valley,  which  would  be  worth  exploring  if 
it  were  more  accessible.  The  quantity  of  gold  in  the  quartz  is 
sufficient,  and  the  size  and  position  of  the  vein  are  all  that  could 
be  desired.  At  Sarzve  on  the  Lari,  another  quartz  vein  occurs, 
but  this  is  probably  too  small  and  uncertain  for  practical  value. 
The  position,  too,  on  the  high  hill  side  is  inaccessible,  and  bad  for 
working ;  and  it  is  in  the  heart  of  a  very  rough  hill  country.  The 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  arroyos  is  also  too  little  to  be  of  value. 

At  Dnedi  I  found  no  quartz  veins,  although  a  more  extended 
examination  than  the  character  of  my  survey  permitted,  would 
probal)ly  result  in  such  a  discovery.     The  amount  of  gold  in  the 
arroyo  is  considerable,  and  the  locality  is  favorable  for  working. 
The  supposed  gold  mines  of  Tisingal  could  not  have  existed  in- 
side of  the  territory  explored.     Large  veins  of  auriferous  quartz 
always  demonstrate  their  existence  to  the  experienced  explorer 
by  the  presence  of  quartz  pebbles  and  of  free  gold  in  the  water 
courses.     There  is  no  such  condition  of  affairs  either  about  Cabe- 
car,  or  elsewhere,  except  where  stated  above.     From  all  of  the 
information  I  could  collect  in  a  residence  and  travel  of  a  year 
and  a  half  in  this  region,  availing  myself  of  every  source  in  my 
power;  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  if  it  did  exist  in  this 
neighborhood,  a  fact  by  no  means  beyond  doubt,  it  must  have 
been  in  the  hills  back  of  the  Boca  del  Toro,  or  Chiriqui  lagoons. 
Several  of  the  rivers  in  that  vicinity  are  auriferous ;  and  one  is  so 
well  known  that  it  is  called  by  the  English  speaking  people  of 
that  vicinity  ''Gold  River/'     Most  of  the  gold  ornaments  found 
in  the  ancient  burials  of  Indians  are  in  that  vicinity,  and  I  have 
never  learned  of  a  single  instance  of  their  having  been  found  in 
the  country  of  the  Tilorio  or  Tiliri.     They  are  scarce  in  nearly  all 
of  Costa  Rica,  but  are  common  in  Chiriqui,  and  in  the  adjoining 
district  of  Terraba,  which  was  probably  inhabited  by  the  same 
tribe  of  people  who  extended  over  Chiriqui.     In  the  few  Guacas 
which  I  have  opened,  or  assisted  in  opening  in  Costa  Rica,' no 
metal  objects  were  found,  and  the  character  of  the  pottery  dis- 
covered is  entirely  different  from  that  of  Terraba  and  Chiriqui, 
indicating  another  race. 

The  only  deposit  of  copper  encountered  was  the  single  place 
on  the  Lotsi  and  which  is  absolutely  valueless.    It  is  only  referred 
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to  here  because  some  future  traveller  may  find  it;  and  I  prefer 
not  being  accused  of  leaving  even  so  small  a  matter  escape  my 
notice. 

Iron  occurs  in  two  places,  on  the  beach,  at  Old  Harbour,  and 
near  Akbeta  on  the  Com. 

Coal  exists  wherever  the  shales  are  not  metamorphosed.  A 
few^  pages  back,  I  have  pointed  out  a  belt  running  nearly  parallel 
with  the  coast  from  the  Tilorio  river  to  the  Matina.  Large  beds 
crop  out  near  Chiriqui,  on  the  same  line  of  strike.  I  had  speci- 
mens of  this  last  locality  submitted  to  me  for  examination  in 
1860,  obtained  by  Dr.  John  Evans,  Geologist  of  a  United  States 
commission,  sent  to  the  spot  to  investigate  the  deposit.  But  it 
proved,  like  that  of  the  Candelaria  Mountains,  to  be  of  so  poor 
a  quality  as  fuel,  that  it  was  pronounced  unavailable  for  steam 
purposes. 

Petroleum  occurs  at  a  single  locality,  on  a  branch  of  the  upper 
Tiliri,  but  after  the  disastrous  experience  of  the  petroleum  miners 
in  California,  where  all  the  facilities  for  working  are  a  thousand 
times  better  than  in  Talamanca,  it  would  be  premature  to  say  it  is 
of  economic  value. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  Talamanca  are  its  great  wealth, 
and  are  sufficient  to  make  it  equal  in  value  to  any  other  equiva- 
lent area  of  the  Republic.  It  never  suffers  from  droughts  and, 
with  a  climate  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  country  east  of 
Cartago,  it  has  a  soil  of  varied  character,  suitable  for  all  of  the 
productions  of  the  tropics.  The  black  deep  coffee  soil  of  San 
Jose  covers  most  of  Cabecar  and  many  parts  of  the  other  hill 
districts.  As  a  coffee  region,  the  hills  are  excellent,  and  the  dry- 
ing season  for  the  crop  can  be  depended  on  as  well  as  around 
this  Capital.  No  better  cane  land  exists  in  the  world  than  that 
of  the  Tiliri.  Broad  areas  of  an  open  porous  soil,  with  an  in- 
variably moist  subsoil  to  which  the  cane  roots  penetrate,  now 
prove  their  suitability  for  sugar  purposes,  not  only  by  the  natural 
growth  of  wild  cane,  which  has  similar  habits;  but  better  still, 
by  the  practical  tests  of  small  plantations  of  sugar  cane  which 
flourish  almost  without  attention.  Cacao,  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  that  of  Matina,  grows  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  people 
have  a  tree  or  two  near  most  of  the  houses,  and  old  trees  are 
often  encountered  in  the  woods.  The  pods  are  large  and  fine, 
the  grains  of  good  size  and  rich  flavor  and,  except  the  few  hun- 
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dred  young  trees  in  Mr.  Lyon's  plantation,  the  trees  receive  ab- 
solutely no  attention.  This  could  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  of  the  country,  and  would  yield  an  immense 
revenue  alike  to  the  people  and  the  government,  if  attended  to 
with  the  industry  that  characterizes  the  agricultural  classes  of 
the  civilized  portions  of  Costa  Rica. 

Maize  grows  wherever  planted  and  receives  so  little  care  that 
I  have  seen  a  good  crop  gathered  where  the  weeds  and  bushes 
actually  overtopped  the  maize  stalks.  The  Indians  often  clear  a 
new  piece  of  forest,  burn  over  the  light  brush  and  whatever  of 
the  recently  cut  treetops  that  will  burn  a  week  after  cutting. 
They  then  plant  their  crop,  and  never  trouble  themselves  about  it 
again  until  it  is  ripe.  And  even  thus  neglected,  it  gives  a  fair 
yield  despite  the  vines  and  bushes  that  form  an  almost  impene- 
trable thicket  in  a  couple  of  months.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
swamp  that  could  be  drained  or  flooded  at  will,  offer  facilities  for 
rice  culture  that  do  not  exist  elsewhere  in  the  Republic. 

Besides  these  crops  which  are  now  raised  in  Talamanca,  there 
are  on  the  coast,  a  few  cocoanut  trees,  which  might  be  increased 
a  thousand  fold  in  number.  Other  vegetable  products  also  could 
be  added.  Sarsaparilla  is  now  only  collected  as  a  wild  product 
in  the  forest.  It  might  be  cultivated  to  an  unlimited  extent  and 
could  be  made  the  source  of  immense  profits.  It  grows  equally 
well  over  all  the  country  as  far  back  as  the  lower  hills.  It  costs 
no  care  and  very  little  labor,  either  to  plant  it  or  to  keep  it  after- 
wards in  good  producing  condition.  All  it  requires  is  a  piece  of 
open  forest,  with  little  undergrowth.  The  plant  can  be  set  out 
either  from  cuttings,  seeds,  or  by  transplanting  roots.  After  that 
it  will  'cake  care  of  itself  and  every  year  half  the  roots  can  be 
taken  up  without  injury  to  the  vines.  Caoutchouc  or  Hule  is 
now  produced  in  very  limited  quantities,  and  the  trees  are  being 
rapidly  exterminated.  The  government  should  pass  stringent 
laws  for  the  protection  of  these  trees.  Their  destruction  is  en- 
tirely unnecessary  and  is  due  to  the  careless  manner  in  which  the 
gum  is  collected.  The  tree  is  of  too  slow  growth  to  warrant 
private  individuals  planting  them.  But  government  could  well 
afford  to  establish  large  plantations  which,  when  in  proper  con- 
dition could  be  rented  under  proper  restrictions  and  would  yield 
good    returns.     I    understand    that    some    gentlemen    in    Linton 
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have  started  the  experiment  of  a  small  plantation  and  expect,  in 
a  few  years  to'  receive  a  permanent  revenue  from  them.  But 
these  are  gentlemen  who  can  afford  to  wait  a  long  time  for  re- 
turns from  their  investment.     An  ordinary  farmer  cannot. 

In  a  word,  I  cannot  exaggerate  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  District.  Its  fertility  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible to  overrate  it.  For  this  very  reason  Talamanca  can 
hardly  be  called  a  good  grazing  country.  The  expense  of  making 
a  clearing  in  the  forest  is  great,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  subse- 
quent cost  of  keeping  it  clear  of  weeds  and  bushes,  so  that  grass 
will  grow,  is  too  great  to  leave  much  profit.  Still  cattle  flourish 
there,  and  the  few  hundred  that  are  found  in  the  country  are  in 
nowise  inferior  to  those  of  other  parts  of  Costa  Rica.  They  not 
only  graze  in  the  clearings,  but  also  browse  on  the  vegetation  in 
the  forest,  and  are  always  in  good  condition.  Pigs  also  do  well. 
They  find  abundant  fopd  in  the  woods,  and  are  apt  to  run  wild 
unless  care  is  taken  with  them.  The  stock  in  the  country  is  gen- 
erally the  long  legged,  sharp  faced  kind;  but  I  recently  sent  Mr. 
Lyon  a  pair  of  fine  blooded  pigs ;  and  we  may  hope  that  through 
this  means,  the  quality  of  the  race  will  be  improved. 

The  commercial  resources  of  Talamanca  are  at  present  noth- 
ing. The  entire  trade  does  not  amount  to  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars  ($1,000.00)  profit  a  year.  The  products  are  sarsa- 
parilla,  rubber  and  deer  skins.  The  former  can  be  increased  to 
any  desired  extent  in  a  few  years.  Rubber  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing from  the  country,  and  in  a  few  years  will  cease  to  be  pro- 
duced unless  the  Government  takes  the  matter  in  hand.  Skins 
of  deer  and  tiger  must  necessarily  become  more  scarce  as  the 
population  increases.  Many  other  articles  could  be  added  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country  if  enterprising  persons  were  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand.  Coffee,  cacao  and  sugar  could  be  shipped  from 
Talamanca  in  larger  quantities  than  the  entire  present  yield  of 
Costa  Rica,  if  an  industrious  and  intelligent  population  were  to 
take  possession  of  the  country. 

The  present  population  of  Talamanca  is  very  much  smaller 
than  had  been  supposed.  I  caused  in  each  district  a  careful 
enumeration  to  be  made.  The  means  employed  was — to  call  to- 
gether several  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed  of  the 
people,  and  to  cause  them  to  count  each  house  in  turn    in  the 
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palenque.  They  know  each  other,  and  each  other's  affairs  so 
well,  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty, the  exact  number  of  persons  in  each  house.  Doing  this 
in  each  district,  I  obtained  a  census  with  a  much  greater  degree 
of  accuracy  than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect.  The  results  are  as 
follows : 

Population  of  Tiribi 103 

of  Uren 604 

of  Bribri   172 

of  Cabecar 128 

oi  The  Valley 219 

Total  population  of  Talamanca 1,226 

This  does  not  include  the  few  hostile  Indians,  perhaps  not 
fifty  altogether,  who  live  at  the  head  of  the  Tiliri.  Nor  does  it 
include  the  Bstrella  River  and  Chirripo  people.  These  live  in  a 
district,  more  nearly  associated  with  Tucurrique  than  with  Tala- 
manca, and  have  almost  no  social  or  political  connection  with  the 
latter. 

The  small  number  of  inhabitants  in  Talamanca  will  doubtless 
surprise  the  reader,  since  the  usual  estimate  has  been  from  three 
to  five  times  the  amount  given  above.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  occupation,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
massacre  at  San  Jose  Cabecar,  in  1709,  there  was  a  much  greater 
population,  but  they  are  decreasing  rapidly.  The  whole  Tiribi 
tribe  is  now  reduced  to  103  souls.  The  Chdnginas  and  Shelabas, 
living  to  the  east  and  .north-east  of  the  Tiribis  have  become  ex- 
tinct within  the  memory  of  persons  with  whom  I  have  conversed. 
Mr.  Lyon  assures  me  that  seventeen  (17)  years  ago,  when  he  first 
entered  the  country,  the  population  on  the  Coen,  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Jose  Cabecar  and  on  the  eastern  side,  was  at  least  double 
what  it  is  now ;  and  all  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  the  decrease  of  the  Bribris,  inhabiting  the  three 
palenques  of  the  valley,  Uren  and  Bribri,  has  been  at  the  same 
fearful  rate.  Platanales  and  cacao  trees  line  the  Zhorquin,  yet  in 
full  bearing,  planted  by  Tiribis,  who  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  lived  there  in  larger  numbers.  None  of  these  have  emi- 
grated.    They  are  all  dead  except  two  brothers  and  one  sister. 
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These  three  persons,  the  sole  survivors  of  a  large  population,  now 
live  on  the  Tiliri. 

On  investigating  the  cause  of  this  unprecedented  condition  of 
affairs,  I  ascertained  that  it  is  due  to  the  unconquerable  laziness 
of  the  people  themselves.  Although,  with  little  or  no  exertion, 
they  could  raise  large  crops  of  maize,  rice  and  nutritious  vegeta- 
bles, and  have  an  abundant  supply  of  meat,  beef,  pork  and  poul- 
try; their  improvidence  is  so  great  that  they  never  raise  more 
animals  than  enough  for  immediate  use,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
sell  or  kill  the  last  cow,  sow  or  hen,  instead  of  keeping  the  ani- 
mals to  breed  from.  They  are  content  to  live  the  entire  year  on 
plantains  and  chicha,  hardly  varying  the  bill  of  fare  once  in  a 
month.  The  natural  consequence  of  such  a  bulky  and  innu- 
tritions diet,  is  to  produce  a  low  state  of  vitality ;  without  power 
of  resistance  in  the  system  against  disease.  They  have  no  idea 
of  medicine  and,  once  sick,  expect  to  die,  making  no  effort  for 
recovery,  beyond  the  incantations  of  their  sorcerers.  Old  people 
are  rare,  and  the  young  ones  have  not  a  due  share  of  vital  force, 
so  that  the  deaths  are  more  numerous  than  the  births.  Civiliza- 
tion, and  the  introduction  of  new  habits  and  manner  of  living 
must  be  their  only  salvation.  But  it  must  be  a  civilization  care- 
fully conducted  by  persons  who  have  the  real  good  of  the  Indians 
at  heart,  and  who  will  guard  them  against  the  vices  of  their  more 
favored  neighbors. 

The  present  status  of  the  Indians  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows.  But  before  I  begin  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  go 
back  a  little  and  recount,  as  briefly  as  possible,  some  points  in 
their  history,  to  make  the  statements  intelligible. 

The  chief  Chirimo  was  in  power,  seventeen  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Lyon  first  went  to  Talamanca.  On  his  death,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  cousin  Santiago.  This  man  seems  to  have  been 
of  unusual  mental  power,  firm  in  his  will;  pretty  sound  in  judg- 
ment when  sober,  and  rash  and  tyrannical  when  intoxicated. 
Whenever  he  could  obtain  liquor  he  was  in  the  latter  condition. 
Some  few  years  ago  he  visited  the  Capital  and  received  a  recog- 
nition from  the  Costa  Rican  authorities.  This  made  him  more 
arrogant  than  before,  and  on  many  occasions  he  abused  his  peo- 
ple. It  has  been  customary  for  the  heir  apparent  to  the  chief- 
tainship to  hold  a  position  as  second,  or  subordinate  chief.     At 
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this  time,  one  Lapis  was  the  second  chief.  Between  the  two  there 
existed  but  Httle  good  feeling.  Santiago  had  Hved  much  among 
foreigners  in  his  youth  and  felt  a  natural  desire  to  civilize  his 
people.  He  would  have  accomplished  much  had  he  been  a  sober 
man,  and  one  of  some  judgment;  or  had  he  been  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  advice  from  persons  of  more  experience  than  himself.  But 
he  endeavored  to  do  by  force  what  he  should  have  tried  by  per- 
suasion. He  thus  made  for  himself  many  enemies,  and  gave 
Lapis  a  pretext  for  raising  an  opposition  party  among  those  who 
preferred  the  ancient  manner  of  living.  I  was  informed  that  a 
prominent  official  in  Moin,  learning  of  this  feeling,  and  desiring 
to  make  friends  with  Lapis,  to  further  his  own  ends,  advised 
that  person  to  assassinate  Santiago,  assuring  him  that  although 
Santiago  was  nominally  a  government  officer,  the  Government  of 
Costa  Rica  would  not  interfere.  Lapis  tried  to  follow  the  advice, 
but  Santiago  learned  of  it  and  made  an  effort  to  arrest  him.  He 
fied  to  the  mountains  where,  broken  down  by  disease  and  hard- 
ships, he  died,  leaving  his  revenge  as  a  sacred  legacy  to  his  friends. 
Not  very  long  after,  Santiago  gave  a  pretext  for  an  assault  by 
maltreatment  of  a  prominent  person,  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness.  In 
a  few  days  his  enemies  united  and  shot  him. 

Birche,  the  next  in  the  line  of  succession,  and  his  own  nephew, 
was  one  of  the  ring-leaders  in  the  assassination.  After  a  few 
months,  Birche  presented  himself  to  the  Commandante  in  Limon, 
and  was  recognized  as  chief;  his  cousin  and  accomplice,  Willie, 
receiving  the  position  of  second.  As  had  been  prophesied,  the 
Government  never  took  any  steps  to  investigate  the  death  of  San- 
tiago, Qf  to  punish  the  murderers. 

After  the  death  of  Santiago,  Mr.  Lyon,  who  had  been  his  Sec- 
retary, fearing  that  the  country  was  so  unsettled  that  some  injury 
might  be  done  to  him,  came  to  San  Jose  to  report  the  affair  and  to 
wait  until  matters  should  settle.  He  was  about  nine  months  ab- 
sent, and  on  his  return,  found  affairs  yet  very  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. This  continued  until  the  time  of  my  arrival  when  Don  F. 
Fernandez,  Governor  of  Limon,  went  to  the  country,  called  a 
general  council,  gave  the  Indians  some  sound  advice  and  a  variety 
of  orders  and  announced  that  Birche  was  principal  chief;  Willie 
second;  Lyon,  Secretary  and  Director,  and  cautioned  the  Indians 
against   insubordination.      This   placed   the   country   on   a   more 
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staple  footing  for  a  while.  But  Birche,  who  had  promised  his 
people  that  he  would  not,  like  Santiago,  permit  the  foreigners  to 
interfere  with  them ;  as  soon  as  he  thought  himself  secure,  began 
ordering  them  to  do  various  things  they  did  not  like,  and  a  pun- 
ishment for  disobedience,  was  very  free  in  the  use  of  the  stocks. 
This  gave  Willie  the  pretext  to  take  the  same  position  against  his 
superior,  that  Lapis  had  previously  taken  against  his.  Jealousies 
and  petty  quarrels  without  end  were  the  result,  until  I  brought 
Birche  with  me  to  San  Jose  at  the  end  of  last  year.  The  Gov- 
ernment gave  Birche  a  commission  as  Jefe  Politico^  confirmed 
Willie  as  second,  and  Lyon  as  Secretary  and  Director  of  the 
tribes,  with  small,  but  suitable  salaries  for  each.  Birche  now 
thought  himself  secure  in  his  position,  relying  on  military  as- 
sistance in  case  of  trouble,  and  soon  began  a  series  of  oppressions 
and  tyranny  that  entirely  surpassed  his  predecessor.  Complaints 
were  made  without  end,  and  finally  began  to  reach  the  ears  not 
only  of  Mr.  Lyon,  but  even  of  the  Commandante  in  Limon.  Many 
of  these  were  only  the  results  of  the  jealousy  of  the  opposition 
party;  but  we  soon  found  that  some  were  only  too  well  founded. 
Birche  was  not  only  a  tyrant  but  a  coward,  and  whenever  persons 
complained  of  unjust  punishment,  he  had  the  meanness  to  lay  the 
blame  on  Lyon,  saying  that  it  was  by  his  orders.  In  August  he 
went  to  Linton  to  draw  his  salary,  and  to  complain  to  the  Com- 
mandante about  a  purely  personal  quarrel  about  a  woman,  that  he 
had  had  with  Willie,  and  in  which,  while  both  were  certainly  to 
blame,  he  had  received  the  worst  of  it.  At  my  suggestion,  the 
Commandante  sent  for  all  the  officers  and  a  large  number  of  In- 
dians. On  their  arrival  in  Limon,  it  was  clearly  proven  that  he 
had  so  abused  his  position,  that  it  was  considered  advisable  to  re- 
move him.  The  people  all  desired  and  begged  for  it.  Willi^e 
was  placed  for  the  time,  nominally,  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but 
Lyon  was  given  all  real  authority. 

Mr.  Lyon  is  an  honest,  upright  and  experienced  person.  His 
seventeen  years  of  life  among  these  people,  have  enabled  him  to 
learn  perfectly  their  habits  and  peculiarities :  and  the  fact  that 
they  all  have  unlimited  confidence  in  him.  is  the  best  possible 
proof  that  he  has  always  treated  them  fairly  and  iustlv. 

I  do  not  know  what  has  been  the  final  ministerial  action,  but  I 
must  beg  leave  to  make  a  suggestion.    I  have  spent  a  year  and  a 
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half  among  these  people,  and  have  seen  perhaps  the  turning  point 
in  their  history.  I  have  left  the  country,  in  all  probability  never 
to  return.  I  must  therefore  have  some  knowledge  of  them^  and 
at  the  same  time,  can  have  no  selfish  or  personal  interest  to  serve. 
In  the  interest  solely  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica — and  of 
Christian  civilization  therefore — I  urge 

1st.  That  Willie  be  allowed  to  remain,  only  during  good  be- 
havior, with  the  empty  title  of  chief;  and  that  he  be  removed  with 
all  of  his  family  permanently,  from  the  country,  as  soon  as  he 
shows  a  tendency  to  overstep  his  limits,  or  to  resist  the  consti- 
tuted authorities. 

2nd.  That  the  real,  and  entire  power  of  chieftainship,  or  bet- 
ter speaking,  Governorship,  be  vested  in  Mr.  Lyon.  He  to  gov- 
ern the  people,  as  nearly  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  Repub- 
lic, as  can  be  done  in  a  savage  community.  And  he  to  give  a  I 
stated  periods,  full  accounts  of  his  doings  to  the  Government,  and 
to  be  responsible  to  the  Government  for  his  acts. 

3rd.  That  Lyon  be  furnished  with  a  full  and  explicit  code  of 
instructions,  and  that  he  be  permitted,  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
such  suggestions  for  their  modification,  as  circumstances  may 
require. 

.The  last  suggestion  is  very  necessary  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of 
conflicting  and  sometimes  contradictory  orders,  issued  by  suc- 
cessive Commandantes.     This  has  occurred. 

By  the  above  means,  the  Government  will  have  an  honest  and 
responsible  person  at  the  head  of  affairs;  one  whose  entire  in- 
terest is  vested  in  the  country,  and  whose  desire  is  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  there  in  peace.  No  other  civiHzed  man  has  the 
experience  wath  the  people  that  he  possesses  and  no  other  can 
have  their  confidence  to  the  same  extent. 

In  considering  this  region  as  a  possibly  useful  part  of  Costa 
Rica,  in  the  future,  the  question  of  labor  is  of  the  first  importance. 
The  Indians  are  very  few,  and  are  not  used  to  hard  or  steady 
work.  When  one  proposes  to  make  a  clearing  for  a  plantation, 
he  prepares  a  large  quantity  of  food  and  chicha.  On  a  given  day 
his  neighbors  unite,  work  for  a  few  hours  and  then  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  feasting  and  dancing.  When  they  work  for  a 
foreigner  they  expect  to  do  just  as  little  as  \A\\  be  permitted. 
Mr.  Lyon,  and  his  neighbor  Peterson,  pay  the  Indians  Five  Dol- 
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lars  ($5)  per  month,  giving  them  also  their  food.  I  usually  paid 
theiii  Six  Dollars  ($6)  to  carry  loads  for  me  on  my  journeys,  al- 
ways giving  a  present  besides  to  those  who  behaved  the  besi. 
They  carried  for  me  from  forty  to  seventy-five  pounds,  say  two 
or  three  arrobas  and  travelled  about  four  leagues  a  day.  When 
working  for  themselves,  I  have  seen  them  carry  as  much  as  five 
arrobas  of  Sarsaparilla.  No  money  inducement,  not  even  double 
or  triple  wages,  will  make  an  Indian  work  when  he  does  not  want 
to,  and  I  was  frequently  obliged  to  call  in  the  authority  of  the 
chief  to  obtain  me  porters  for  my  journeys.  When  an  Indian  is 
in  debt  he  will  work  to  clear  himself;  but  one  not  in  debt  con- 
siders himself  under  no  obligation  to  labor.  Possibly  the  intro- 
duction of  civilized  emigrants,  with  the  new  customs  and  wants 
that  they  will  take  with  them,  will  in  the  course  of  time  teach 
these  people  to  be  a  little  more  industrious ;  but  not  much  can  be 
hoped  from  them.  Colonists  must  do  their  own  work,  or  take 
their  own  laborers  with  them. 

The  best  localities  for  the  introduction  of  emigrants  are,  in  the 
broad  valley  at  the  junction  of  the  branches  of  the  Tiliri,  either 
on  the  Tiiiri  itself  or  on  the  Urcn;  or  again  in  the  hills  of  Cabe- 
car.  The  broad  rolling  grass  covered  hills  of  Cabecar  once  sup- 
ported a  white  population  which,  in  consequence  of  abusing  the 
Indians,  was  massacred  and  driven  out.  Now  the  people,  re- 
duced to  a  handful,  can  no  longer  dispute  effectually  with  the 
colonist;  nor  would  the  government  sanction  the  atrocities  per- 
petrated by  the  Spaniards  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Here 
coffee  can  be  raised  as  successfully  as  between  Cartago  and  Ala- 
juela,  and  a  road  not  more  than  twenty-five  miles  long,  half  of  it 
in  the  plain,  will  carry  the  coffee  to  embarcadero,  on  a  river 
navigable  at  all  times  of  the  year  for  steamboats.  Cacao  can  be 
equally  well  raised  in  the  same  hills,  or  in  the  little  valleys  of  the 
Lari,  Uren  and  Zhorquin. 

In  the  broad  valley  of  the  forks  of  the  Tiiiri,  thousands  of  acres 
of  excellent  cane  land  are  waiting  for  occupation.  The  whole 
valley  now  supports  a  population  of  barely  two  hundred  souls,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  Indians  but  also  the  dozen  foreigners,  all 
mulattos  or  Sambos,  except  Mr.  Lyon.  Besides  coffee,  cacao  and 
sugar,  I  would  strongly  recommend  as  an  industry  for  colonists, 
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the  planting  of  sarsaparilla.    This  requires  but  little  capital  or  ex- 
perience, and  will  give  sure  and  abundant  returns. 

A  delicate  question  is:  what  class  of  people  is  most  suitable 
for  immigrants  to  the  country? 

For  settlement  in  the  low  lands  of  the  large  valley,  where  fevers 
sometimes  occur  although  not  severely,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
select  a  class  of  people  already  accustomed  to  life  in  the  climate 
of  the  Tropics,  and  at  least  in  part  acclimatized  to  fevers. 

People  from  the  high  interior  of  Central  America,  whether  of 
Costa  Rica  or  elsewhere,  from  North  America,  or  from  Europe, 
would  probably  not  be  able  to  resist  the  fevers  so  as  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  colony.  The  very  severity  of  acclimatizing  fevers, 
would  discourage  them,  doubtless  kill  some  and  break  up  the 
colony.  They  would  do  very  well  in  the  higher  hill  region,  where 
the  climate  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  interior  of  Costa  Rica.  But 
for  the  low  lands,  it  would  be  necessary  to  select  people,  like 
those  of  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  or  similar  fever  countries.  These 
Cubans  would  make  light  of  the  fevers  and  are  already  accus- 
tomed to  the  culture  of  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

By  introducing  a  small  number  of  colonists  at  first  under  the 
direction  of  a  person  of  judgment  and  discretion;  allowing  them 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  larger  body  later;  a  large  and  thriving 
community  could  eventually  be  formed,  and  this  extensive  and 
fertile  portion  of  Costa  Rican  territory,  could  be  made  a  profita- 
ble part  of  the  Republic. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  M.  Gabb. 
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ON  THE  INDIAN  TRIBES  AND  LANGUAGES  OF    Doc.  583 
COSTA  RICA. 

By  Wm.  M.  Gabb. 

(Read  before  the  American  Philosophical    Society,  August  20, 

1875.) 

Chapter  I. 

GENERAL  ETHNOEOGICAL   NOTES. 

The  Indians  of  Costa  Rica,  with  the  hardly  probable  exception 
of  the  Guatusos,  all  belong  to  one  closely  allied  family.  I  only 
make  this  possible  exception  in  deference  to  the  almost  absolute 
ignorance  which  yet  exists  in  regard  to  this  isolated  tribe. 

Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  better  known  peo- 
ples of  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
make  a  brief  summary  of  what  is  known  of  the  Guatusos  up  to 
the  present  time.  They  occupy  a  part  of  the  broad  plains 
north  and  east  of  the  high  volcanic  chain  of  North-Western  Costa 
Rica,  and  south  of  the  great  lake  of  Nicaragua,  especially  about 
the  head  waters  of  the  Rio  Frio.  I  have  fortunately  fallen  in 
with  various  persons  who  have  entered  their  country,  and  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  people  and  their  mode  of 
life.  The  stories  of  some  are  so  evidently  exaggerated  that  I 
shall  suppress  them ;  but  by  carefully  sifting  the  evidence  and  giv- 
ing a  due  preponderance  to  the  testimony  of  those  whom  I  con- 
sider most  reliable,  I  have  arrived  at  the  following  results. 

Thomas  Belt,  the  author  of  ''The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua/' 
says  he  has  seen  of  them,  five  children  and  one  large  boy,  "and 
they  all  had  the  common  Indian  features  and  hair;  though  it 
struck  me  that  they  appeared  rather  more  intelligent  than  the 
generality  of  Indians."  He  also  says  that  "one  little  child  that 
Dr.  Seeman  and  I  saw  in  San  Carlos  in  1870,  had  a  few  brownish 
hairs  among  the  great  mass  of  black  ones ;  but  this  character  may 
be  found  among  many  of  the  indigenes,  and  may  result  from  a 

^  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  xiv,  No.  95. 
Philadelphia,  1875. 
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very  slight  admixture  of  foreign  blood."  All  the  persons  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  assert  that  the  name  Guatuso,  as  applied 
to  the  tribe,  is  given  on  account  of  a  reddish  or  brown  tint  of 
their  hair,  resembling  the  little  animal  of  that  name  (the  Agouti). 
This  is  also  denied  by  Mr.  Belt,  who  says  that  the  names  of  ani- 
mals are  often  applied  to  Indian  tribes  by  their  neighbors,  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  Allowing  full  weight  to  this  opinion,  supported 
by  analogy  as  it  is  in  North  America  {e.  g.,  Snakes),  I  do  not 
think  it  fully  warranted  in  this  case. 

Of  half  a  dozen  persons  with  whom  I  have  conversed ;  people 
who  have  been  on  the  upper  Rio  Frio,  all,  with  one  exception,  dis- 
tinctly assert  that  they  have  seen  people  of  light  color  and  with 
comparatively  light  hair  among  them.  One  person  went  so  far 
as  to  assert,  that  in  a  fracas  in  which  he  nearly  lost  his  life,  his 
most  valiant  and  dangerous  opponent  was  a  young  woman,  a  mere 
girl,  *'as  white  as  an  English  woman"  (tan  rubia  como  una  In- 
glesa).  Another,  who  had  a  more  peaceful  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  party  of  two  or  three  women,  himself  unseen,  used  the  same 
words  in  describing  one  of  them.  I  believe,  however,  that  these 
were  exaggerations.  Still  another  person  told  me  that  they  were 
of  all  shades  "from  a  rather  light  Indian  color,  to  nearly  white, 
the  same  as  ourselves"  (referring  to  the  varying  shades  in  the 
mixed  blood  of  the  Costa  Rican  peasantry).  However,  in  an  in- 
teresting conversation  with  Don  Tomas  Guardia,  President  of 
Costa  Rica,  I  learned  that  when,  some  years  ago,  he  headed  a 
party  passing  through  their  country  for  military  purposes,  they 
encountered  one  or  more  bodies  of  these  people  and  had  some 
skirmishes  with  them.  He  says  they  are  ordinarily  of  the  color 
of  other  Indians,  although  rare  exceptions  exist,  of  individuals 
markedly  lighter  than  the  others,  and  really  possessing  a  com- 
paratively white  skin  and  brownish  or  reddish  hair.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  statements  made  to  me  by  others  whom  I  con- 
sider reliable,  and  must,  I  think,  in  deference  to  the  authors  be 
taken  as  final. 

The  origin  of  light  complexions  among  an  isolated  tribe  of  In- 
dians has,  of  course,  been  the  source  of  much  speculation,  but 
General  Guardia,  and  Don  Rafael  Acosta,  an  intelligent  gentle- 
man of  San  Ramon,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  the  Guatuso' 
country,  both  suggested  to  me,  independently,  the  same  theory. 
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They  claim  that  when,  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  the  town  of 
Bsparza  was  sacked  by  the  English  freebooters,  many  of  the  in- 
habitants took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  and  were  never  after- 
wards heard  of.  These  refugees  were  many  of  them  pure  whites, 
men  and  women.  Now  from  Bsparsa,  it  is  only  three  or  four 
days'  journey  to  the  borders  of  the  Guatuso  country,  and  it  does 
not  seem  improbable  that  some  of  these  poor  wretches  may  have 
found  their  way  there.  If  this  is  really  the  case,  the  admixture 
of  blood,  and  consequent  lightening  of  color  is  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for. 

In  consequence  of  almost  uniform  bad  treatment,  robbery  and 
massacre  included,  to  which  these  people  have  been  subjected  by 
the  rubber  hunters,  who  enter  their  country  from  Nicaragua,  and 
their  not  possessing  fire-arms  to  repel  the  aggressors,  they  have 
become  so  timid  that  they  fly  on  the  first  approach  of  strangers. 
The  few  who  have  been  captured  are  either  young  children,  or 
persons  taken  by  surprise.  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  of  any  in 
Costa  Rica,  although  a  boy,  now  dead,  lived  for  a  while  in  Ala- 
juela.  A  few  are  said  to  have  been  taken  to  San  Juan  del  Norte, 
(Grey town),  and  to  Grenada,  Nicaragua.  The  Alajuela  boy, 
although  he  learned  the  meaning  of  some  Spanish  words,  so  as  to 
know  what  was  meant,  when  spoken  to,  was  represented  as  sullen. 
When  asked  the  names  in  his  language  of  things  that  he  was  fa- 
miliar with,  like  plantain,  banana,  &c.,  he  always  remained  silent, 
and  neither  coaxing  nor  threats  could  extort  a  word. 

The  people  are  invariably  represented  as  of  short  stature,  broad, 
and  of  enormous  strength.  They  live  in  neighborhoods;  they 
cannot  be  called  villages,  the  houses  being  scattered  over  an  ex- 
tensive area  and  at  distances  of  from  one  to  several  hundred 
yards  apart.  The  houses  are  low,  consisting  of  a  roof,  pitching 
both  ways  from  a  ridge  pole,  and  resting  on  very  short  but  very 
thick  posts.  This  is  thatched  with  palm  leaf  and  is  entirely  open 
at  the  ends  and  sides,  under  the  eaves.  Their  tools  are  stone  axes 
set  in  wooden  handles,  good  steel  machetes  (all  agree  that  they 
have  seen  these,  but  where  do  they  get  them?)  and  planting 
sticks  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Bri-bris.  With  these  tools  they 
cultivate  great  quantities  of  plantains,  bananas,  yuca,  coco  (Colo- 
casia  asculentum) ,  besides  possessing  large  plantations  of  the 
pehi  balla^  palm  and  of  cacao.     Of  the  furniture  in  their  houses, 
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I  was  told  of  cord  hammocks  and  net  bags,  similar  to  those  of 
Bri-bri,  and  of  blocks  of  light  wood  for  seats.  They  seem  to  sleep 
on  the  ground  floor  of  their  houses,  simply  spreading  down  a  layer 
of  plantain  leaves.  Their  bows  and  arrows  are  described  as  simi- 
lar to  what  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  except  that  the  arrows  are  not 
supplied  with  any  harder  points  than  those  furnished  by  the  pehi 
balla  wood.  The  dress  is  described  as  identical  with  the  old  styles 
in  Talamanca;  mastate  breech  cloths  for  the  men,  and  the  same 
material,  in  the  shape  of  short  petticoats  for  the  women. 

The  country  of  the  Rio  Frio  is  said  to  consist  of  broad  fertile 
plains,  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  fertility  by  any  lands  in  the  Re- 
public. The  Rio  Frio  itself  is  large  and  is  navigated  by  the  large 
canoes  of  the  huleros,  or  rubber  hunters,  to  a  point  within  three 
days'  walk  of  Las  Cruces  on  the  Pacific  side.  But  the  poor  inof- 
fensive people  who  inhabit  this  region  are  now  so  intimidated  by 
the  ''Christians"  who  have  visited  them,  that  they  can  only  be 
approached  by  a  foreigner  by  stealth.  If  they  can  escape  they  do 
so,  but  if  driven  to  bay,  or  think  they  can  overpower  the  strangers, 
they  greet  them  with  a  flight  of  arrows.  They  are  especially 
afraid  of  firearms,  and  a  pistol  shot  is  sufficient  to  depopulate  a 
settlement. 

I  believe  the  above  short  statement  contains  the  most  reliable 
information  ever  yet  accumulated  with  reference  to  the  Guatusos. 

I  have  carefully  rejected  many  wonderful  stories  told  me  by 
persons  claiming  to  tell  what  they  saw,  and  have  only  availed 
myself  of  the  accounts  of  those  who  seemed  to  exaggerate  least, 
or  whose  position  forbade  me  to  doubt  their  assertions. 

The  tribes  of  Southern  and  South-eastern  Costa  Rica  a"e  better 
known.  The  Tcrrahas,  living  on  the  Pacific  stope,  and  their 
neighbors,  the  Borucas  or,  as  they  call  themselves,.  Bruncas,  live 
under  complete  subjection  to  the  laws  of  Costa  Rica,  and  the  rule 
of  a  missionary  priest.  They  may  be  strictly  called  civilized.  But 
those  on  the  Atlantic  slope  have  had  a  powerful  ally  in  tbe  forces 
of  nature,  in  resisting  the  civilizing  eflfofts  of  the  Spanish  in 
vaders.  The  heavy  rains  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  produce  a 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  that  may  well  ni?^h  be  called  unconquer- 
able. Broad  swamps,  dank  and  reeking  with  malana  threaten  th«* 
European  with  bilious  feve^,  fatal  to  enerj:;y  if  nr<t  to  life.  Three 
centuries  ago  Columbus  sailed  along  the  coast  fr^m  the  Bahia  del 

•  Pejibayy  Guilielma  utilis. 
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Almirante,  and  in  his  usual  florid  style  called  this  the  Rich  Coast, 
and  yet  it  has  never  yielded  to  the  conqueror  or  paid  him  tribute. 
Two  centuries  ago  a  little  colony  was  planted  far  back  in  the 
mountains  and  one  or  two  outlying  missionary  posts  were  scat- 
tered among  the  then  powerful  tribes.  But  a  just  retribution  fell 
on  San  Jose  de  Cabecar.  The  hardy  mountaineers  did  not  sub- 
mit to  the  oppressors'  yoke  like  the  gentle  and  hapless  victims  of 
Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo.  Even  now  the  traditions  are  well 
preserved  among  them,  and  I  have  listened  to  more  than  one  re- 
cital of  outrages  which  I  dare  not  believe  to  be  exaggerated. 
Father  Las  Casas  tells  of  even  worse  oppressions.  In  1709  the 
people  rose  and  massacred  all  who  fell  into  their  power.  A  pitiful 
remnant  escaped  from  the  colony,  to  wander  for  weeks  in  the 
woods  and  finally  a  handful  reached  Cartago.  The  Viceroy  of 
Guatemala,  in  retaliation  sent  forces  by  way  of  the  forest  trails 
from  Cartago  and  others  across  the  mountains  by  way  of  Ter- 
raba.  They  surrounded,  killed,  and  captured  all  the  Indians  they 
could,  and  carried  their  prisoners  to  Cartago.  Some  of  these 
were  divided  among  the  settlers  as  servants,  and  have  left  a 
strong  tinge  on  the  cheeks  of  many  a  would-be  high-toned  Costa 
Rican.  The  remainder  were  settled  in  the  villages  of  Tucuriqui 
and  Orosi,  where,  though  partly  civilized,  they  still  retain  their 
original  language,  badly  corrupted  with  Spanish.  Since  this  dis- 
astrous ending  to  the  colony,  both  parties  have  kept  up  a  whole- 
some dread  of  each  other  and  no  further  efforts  have  ever  been 
made  to  found  a  colony  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  country.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Indians  not  only  dread,  but  hate  the  Span- 
iards and  even  a  trace  of  Spanish  blood,  or  fluency  in  the  lan- 
guage on  the  part  of  a  dark-skinned  or  dark-haired  person  is  a 
warrant  for  suspicion.  It  is  not  a  hatred  of  the  white  race.  Eng- 
lishmen, Americans,  and  Germans  are  invariably  respected  and 
treated  well,  by  the  same  people  who  are  either  insolent  to  the 
Spaniard  or  treat  him  at  best  with  restraint. 

On  the  Atlantic  slope,  there  are  three  tribes  intimately  allied 
socially,  politically,  and  religiously,  but  differing  markedly  in  lan- 
guage. The  Cabecars  occupy  the  country  from  the  frontiers  of 
civilization  to  the  western  side  of  the  Caen  branch  of  the  Tiliri  or 
Sicsola  River.  Adjoining  them,  the  Bri-bris  occupy  the  east  side 
of  the  Coin,  all  the  regions  of  the  Lari,  Uren,  and  Zhorquin  and 
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the  valley  lying  around  the  mouths  of  these  streams.  The  Tiri- 
bris,  now  reduced  to  barely  a  hundred  souls,  live  in  two  villages 
on  the  Tilorio  or  Changinola  River.  It  is  said  that  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Chdngina,  a  large  fork  of  this  latter  stream,  there 
are  yet  a  few  individuals  of  the  Chdngina  tribe,  but  the  other 
Indians  report  them  as  implacably  hostile  and  their  very  existence 
is  only  known  by  vague  reports  of  their  savage  neighbors.  The 
Shelaba  tribe,  formerly  living  on  the  lower  part  of  the  same  river 
is  now  entirely  extinct.  A  few  half-breeds  are  all  who  per- 
petuate the  blood,  and  their  language  is  utterly  lost.  Still  further 
down  the  coast,  beyond  the  Costa  Rican  boundaries  is  another 
allied  tribe,  partly  civilized,  in  so  far  as  that  they  trade  and  work 
a  little  and  drink  a  great  deal  of  bad  rum,  spending  most  of  their 
earnings  on  that  bane  of  the  race.  They  are  called  by  foreigners 
Valientes.  Crossing  over  to  the  Pacific  slope,  the  Terrabas  are 
tribally  identical  with  the  Tiribis.  The  tradition  still  exists  in  a 
vague  form,  that  they  are  emigrants  from  the  Atlantic  side;  but 
when  or  why  the  emigration  took  place,  is  forgotten.  The  home 
of  the  tribe  is  in  a  very  narrow,  rough  caiion,  traversed  by  a  river 
that  might  better  be  called  a  torrent,  a  country  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  fertile  plains  and  broad  savannas  of  Terraba, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  under  the  press  of  a  crowded  popu- 
lation several  migrations  took  place.  They  still  tell  how,  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  a  priest  came  over  from  Terraba,  baptized 
all  who  would  submit  to  the  rite,  and  by  glowing  stories  of  the 
abundance  of  meat  and  other  inducements  that  he  shrewdly 
imagined  would  tempt  them,  carried  ofif  over  a  dozen  of  their 
best  men,  who  never  returned.  A  glance  at  the  vocabulary  will 
show  how  little  separated  are  these  two  branches  of  the  tribe  in 
language.  The  Borucas  or  Bruncas,  who  occupy  a  little  village, 
not  far  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Terrabas,  are  apparently  the 
older  occupants  of  the  soil ;  perhaps  crowded  into  a  corner  by  the 
invaders. 

Other  tribal  names  are  mentioned  by  various  authors,  such  as 
Biceitas,  &c.  The  name  Biceita  is  not  known  in  the  country,  and, 
although  used  to  the  present  day  outside  of  the  Indian  country,  is 
unknown  to  them,  or  at  best,  is  supposed  to  be  a  Spanish  word. 
The  district  of  that  name  is  probably  the  western  part  of  Bri-bri, 
the  most   eastern   point  to  which   the   slave-hunting  expeditions 
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from  San  Jose  Cabccar  penetrated.  The  Blancos  are  properly 
the  Bri-bri  tribe,  but  this  word  is  rather  loosely  used,  and  is  often 
applied  alike  to  the  Cabecars  and  Tiribis. 

But  little  can  be  gathered  of  the  history  of  these  people.^  What 
happened  in  the  times  of  their  grandfathers  is  already  ancient 
history  and  partly  forgotten.  All  recollection  of  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards  is  now  lost.  They  have  no  traditions  of  the  use 
of  stone  implements  before  the  introduction  of  metal.  When 
asked  what  they  did  for  axes  before  the  traders  came  among 
them,  I  could  get  no  more  satisfactory  answer  than  that  they 
went  to  Cartago  to  buy  them.  I  have  been  told  a  vague  story, 
however,  that  long  ago  there  were  two  bands  living  in  the  coun- 
try now  occupied  by  the  Bri-bris.  Those  living  in  the  valley, 
around  the  junction  of  the  branches  of  the  Tiliri  were  more  pow- 
erful than  the  mountaineers,  and  forced  the  latter  to  pay  tribute 
when  they  descended  to  hunt,  or  cut  the  material  for  their  bark- 
cloth  clothing.  But  gradually  the  lowlanders  died  out;  the  high- 
landers,  becoming  the  more  powerful,  rebelled  against  these  impo- 
sitions, and  eventually  emigrated  in  such  numbers  to  the  country  of 
the  former,  that  the  distinction  became  lost  by  an  amalgamation  of 
the  two  parties.  Even  now  the  Bri-bris,  who  occupy  the  low- 
lands and  most  of  the  hill  regions  of  the  Sicsola,  look  down  on 
their  neighbors  the  Cabecars  and  treat  them  as  inferiors.  The 
Cabecars,  on  the  other  hand,  tacitly  acknowledge  even  a  social 
supremacy,  and  in  a  mixed  party  submit  to  assume  the  more 
menial  occupations,  like  bringing  water  and  wood ;  and  are  always 
obliged  to  wait  until  the  last  when  food  or  drink  is  being  served. 
Few  of  the  Bri-bris  speak  the  Cabecar  language,  but  there  are  few 
of  the  Cabecars  who  do  not  speak  Bri-bri,  and  they  usually  use  it 
in  the  presence  of  strangers.  The  Cabecars  have  no  chief  of  their 
own,  but  are  entirely  under  the  rule  of  the  Bri-bri  chief,  and  have 
been,  from  time  immemorial.  Their  subjugation  is,  in  short,  com- 
plete. At  the  same  time  they  have  the  honor  of  religious  su- 
premacy, in  so  far  as  that  the  high  priest,  the  ''Usckara,"  whose 
office  will  be  explained  further  on,  belongs  to  their  tribe.  The 
ordinary  priests,  the   "TsugursJ'  who,   like   the   "Usckara,"  ai;e 

'At  the  time  Mr.  Gabb  wrote  (1875),  the  historical  works  of  Don 
Leon  Fernandez  and  Don  Manuel  M.  de  Peralta  had  not  been  published. 
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hereditary,  come  from  a  group  of  families  on  the  Com  River, 
but  belong  to  the  Bri-bri  tribe. 

'  About  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  was  a  bitter  war  be- 
tween the  Bri-bris  and  the  Tiribis.  The  youngest  members  of 
the  war  parties  are  now  mostly  dead,  and  the  few  remaining  sur- 
vivors are  very  old  men.  The  last  of  the  warriors  proper,  mature 
men  at  that  time,  died  about  1860,  at  an  extremely  advanced  age. 
I  have  heard  the  traditions  from  both  sides  the  question,  and  of 
course  each  party  throws  all  the  blame  on  the  other.  The  Bri- 
bri  story  is  that  some  people,  a  whole  family,  living  on  the  ex- 
treme eastern  portion  of  the  Uren  district,  were  found  murdered, 
and  no  clue  discovered  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  act.  Not  very 
long  afterwards  other  murders  occurred  in  an  equally  mysterious 
manner,  which  threw  the  whole  country  into  a  state  of  excitement. 
Afterwards  a  small  party  was  attacked  by  some  unknown  In- 
dians, a  portion  killed  and  some  left  to  tell  the  tale.  The  tracks 
of  the  strangers  were  followed  through  the  woods,  always  keeping 
to  the  east,  until  they  were  lost.  Following  this  clue,  the  chief  of 
the  Bri-bris  sent  out  a  party  of  armed  scouts,  who  climbed  to  the 
summit  of  the  dividing  ridge,  overlooking  the  Tilorio.  From  here 
they  discovered  for  the  first  time  they  had  neighbors;  seeing 
their  houses  and  corn-fields  in  the  distance.  A  large  war  party 
was  fitted  out;  they  passed  the  mountains,  and  without  warning 
descended  on  the  unsuspecting  enemy,  killing  large  numbers. 
After  this  a  desultory  warfare  was  kept  up;  each  party  striving 
to  take  the  other  unawares,  and  to  capture  as  many  heads  as  pos- 
sible. This  went  on  until  the  Tiribi,  reduced  to  a  handful,  sued 
for  peace  and  submitted  as  a  conquored  people  to  the  Bri-bris. 
Since  then,  the  chief  of  the  Bri-bris  has  always  retained  the  right 
of  final  choice  of  chief  of  the  Tiribis,  after  nomination  of  the 
candidate  by  his  own  people.  Beyond  this,  no  actual  control  has 
ever  been  exercised.  The  Tiribi  story  does  not  differ  from  the 
above,  except  in  the  origin.  It  throws  the  blame  of  the  first  ag- 
gression on  the  Bri-bris.  In  some  respects  the  Tiribis  are  su- 
perior to  the  Bri-bris.  The  children  are  more  respectful  to  their 
parents;  the  women  are  more  modest  in  dress  and  behavior,  and 
the  men  are  more  industrious.  This  is  their  boast,  and  while  they 
look  down  on  the  Bri-bris,  the  latter  despise  them  as  a  conquered 
people.     Very  little  communication  occurs  between  the  two  tribes,. 
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and  I  could  learn  of  but  two  cases  of  intermarriage  between  them. 
I  have  already  said  the  Tiribis  and  Cahecars  are  under  the 
political  rule  of  the  Bri-bris.  The  form  of  government  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  One  family  holds  the  hereditary  right  of  chief- 
tainship, and  up  to  1873  the  reigning  chief  had  theoretically  full 
powers  of  government.  The  succession  is  not  in  direct  line,  but 
on  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  the  most  eligible  member  of  the 
royal  family  is  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Often  a  son  is  passed 
over  in  favor  of  a  second  cousin  of  the  last  chief.  The  present 
chief  is  first  cousin  of  his  predecessor,  who  was  nephew  of  his 
predecessor,  who  was  in  turn  a  cousin  to  his. 

Formerly  the  chiefs  held  only  a  nominal  control  over    their 
people.    The  principal  advantages  derived  from  the  position  were 
rather  of  a  social  than  a  political  nature.     The  chief  was  con- 
ducted to  the  best  hammock  for  a  seat  on  entering  a  house.     He 
was  treated  to  their  great  luxury,  chocolate,  when  persons  of  less 
note  were  fain  to  be  content  with  chicha.    But  in  case  of  a  quarrel 
the  chief  had  to  defend  himself  from  the  blows  of  the  long,  heavy 
fighting-stick  like  any  ordinary  mortal.     Within  the  last  decade 
or  two,  the  traders,  by  throwing  their  influence  on  the  side  of  the 
chief,  have  caused  him  to  be  treated  with  more  respect,  and  en- 
dowed him  with  the  attributes  of  a  judge  over  his  people,  in  all 
ordinary  disputes.    About  1870  or  1871,  Santiago,  the  then  chief, 
paid  a  visit  to  Cartago  and  San  Jose;  was  well  treated,  and  re- 
ceived  an  appointment   from  the  Government,   for  the   position 
wli'  h  he  already  held,  with  the  full  approval  of  his  tribe.     It  had 
c-      cistomary   for  the  heir-apparent,   the   future   successor,   to 
hold  a  position  as  second,  or  subordinate  chief,  with  little  or  no 
•':it'tf>    t}-.    O  e  Lapiz  was  at  that  time  second  chief,  and  claimed 
:.  ;   he  was  more  entitled  than  the  other  to  the  chieftainship. 
E   Hggerated  ideas  of  great  mineral  wealth  in  "Talamanca"  have 
iteen  'oi»g  held  in  Costa  Rica  and  the  Commandant  of  Mocn,  a 
ictk'  settlement  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  used  principally  as  a  penal 
t  i-\.j-\,  conspired  with  Lapiz  against  Santiago.     This  individual, 
""'e^'    IMarchena,   advised   Lapiz   to   assassinate   his   chief,   and 
'    -eby  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  tribe. 

't  ^eems  that  Marchena's  plan  was  to  put  a  creature  of  his  own 
o.cr  the  Indians,  so  as  to  gain  access  to  the  supposed  rich  mines 
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:and  thereby  benefit  himself.  Instigated  by  a  ''Christian,"  the 
savage,  nothing  loth,  conspired  with  his  people,  but  Santiago 
learned  of  it  and  made  efforts  to  arrest  him.  Learning  of  this, 
he  fled  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Bri-bri  where,  broken  down 
by  disease  and  hardships  he  died,  leaving,  Indian  like,  his  revenge 
as  a  legacy  to  his  adherents.  Santiago,  who  was  a  drunkard  and, 
when  intoxicated,  a  tyrant,  gradually  estranged  his  people  from 
him,  and  his  relatives,  Birche  and  Willie,  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  opposition.  The  occasion  sought  for  was  not 
long  in  being  found,  and  one  morning  Santiago  was  shot  in  the 
woods  by  an  ambushed  party,  who  at  once  took  possession  of  the 
government,  burnt  their  victim's  house,  appropriated  his  effects, 
including  his  three  wives,  and  defied  his  friends.  Birche,  as  the 
oldest  of  the  two  cousins  and  claimants  to  the  chieftainship,  took 
precedence  and  Willie  became  second  chief.  Mr.  John  H.  Lyon, 
an  American  from  Baltimore,  who  had  lived  in  the  country  since 
1858,  had  acted  as  secretary  to  Santiago,  and  only  their  respect 
for  an  upright  man  who  had  always  treated  them  justly,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  "Spaniard,"  prevented  them  from 
venting  their  resentment  on  him,  in  common  with  the  other  friends 
of  the  murdered  man.  He  remained  at  his  house  for  some  weeks 
despite  the  storm.  But  at  last,  thinking  discretion  the  better  part 
of  valor,  he  left  the  country  with  his  Indian  family  and  remained 
absent  some  months.  On  his  return  he  found  matters  settled 
after  a  fashion:  the  Birche  party  in  power,  but  by  no  means  se- 
cure against  an  outbreak  from  the  friends  of  Santiago,  who  only 
wanted  a  leader.  They  urged  Lyon  to  head  them  but  his  better 
council  prevailed,  and  they  perforce  accepted  the  situation.  I 
visited  the  country  first  in  March,  1873,  accompanied  by  the  Com- 
mandante  of  Linton,  Don  Federico  Fernandez.  He  then  formally 
approved  of  Birche  as  chief,  Willie  as  second,  and  reappointed 
Lyon  as  Secretary.  This  was  a  great  step  in  advance  for  Birche 
who  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt  himself  secure.  The  assassination 
of  Santiago  was  practically  ignored,  but  they  were  told  "to  be 
good  and  not  do  it  again."  This  was  succeeded  by  an  infinite 
number  of  petty  quarrels  between  the  two  chiefs;  each  disliking 
the  other,  and  each  wishing  the  other  out  of  the  way.  By  dint  of 
constant  interference  on  the  part  of  the  foreigners,  they  were  pre- 
vented from  coming  into  actual  collision,  although  one  attempt 
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was  made  by  the  friends  of  Willie  to  kill  Birche,  Lyon,  my- 
self and  my  assistants  at  a  blow  by  planting  an  ambush  for  us  on 
one  of  our  journeys.  However,  in  December,  1873,  business 
taking  me  to  San  Jose,  I  induced  Birche  to  accompany  me.  On 
my  advice,  Don  Vicente  Herrera,  the  Minister  of  Interior,  gave 
to  Birche  a  formal  commission  as  '']^it  Politico"  of  Talamanca, 
confirmed  Willie  as  second  chief,  and  appointed  Mr.  Lyon  "Sec- 
retary and  Director  of  the  tribes,"  fixing  suitable  salaries  for 
each.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  tribe  had  formally  sub- 
mitted to  the  Costa  Rican  government.  The  action  of  Santiago 
was  purely  an  individual  afifair,  and  looked  on  with  great  disfavor 
by  the  tribe.  Matters  went  on  very  well  for  a  few  months  under 
the  new  regime.  But  Birche,  a  man  of  little  capacity,  at  the 
same  time  a  coward  and  a  tyrant,  could  not  be  content  with  his 
position.  He  began  a  system  of  ill  treatment  against  which  the 
people  grumbled,  but  which  they  feared  to  resent.  At  first  both 
Lyon  and  myself  tried  to  quiet  the  complaints,  believing  that  pun- 
ishment had  been  justly  inflicted,  and  knowing  that 

"No   man   e'er    felt   the    halter   draw 
With  just  opinion  of  the  law. 
Or  held  with  judgment  orthodox 
His  love  of  justice  in  the  stocks." 

But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  his  majesty  (they  are  always, 
called  king)  was  abusing  his  power.  The  Indians  dared  not 
quarrel  with  Birche,  for  fear  of  offending  the  government^  but 
came  to  Lyon  almost  daily  with  complaints.  At  last  we  decided 
to  effect  a  change.  Birche  went  to  Limon  to  draw  his  salary,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  complain  of  a  purely  personal  quarrel  with 
Willie,  in  which  he  had  fared  worst.  I  arrived  there  a  few  days 
later,  having  completed  my  exploration,  and  being  on  my  way  to 
the  Capital.  On  being  asked  for  information  and  advice  by  the 
Commandante,  I  told  the  story  and  urged  his  removal.  This 
could  only  be  done  by  the  minister,  but  he  was  suspended  until 
the  decision  of  that  oflftcer  could  be  obtained.  In  a  few  days  I 
saw  Mr.  Herrera,  and  after  a  conversation  he  decided  to  endorse 
the  Commandante's  action.  Birche  was  accordingly  removed, 
Willie  was  given  a  nominal  chieftainship,  and  Lyon  instructed  to 
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assume  all  responsibilities.  Thus  in  less  than  two  years  the  peo- 
ple have,  without  knowing  how  it  happened,  been  deprived  of 
their  hereditary  chiefs,  and  a  foreigner  placed  over  them.  Willie 
remains  with  the  empty  title  of  chief  without  even  the  power  to 
issue  an  order  or  punish  an  offender,  except  when  ordered  by 
Lyon.  This  gentleman  has  their  entire  confidence  and  respect, 
and  many  of  the  Indians  begged  to  have  even  the  title  taken  away 
permanently  from  the  ''royal"  family.  I  have  been  thus  prolix 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  because  I  was  an  eye  witness,  a  par- 
ticipator, in  the  latter  part  of  the  events  I  relate.  Trivial  as  they 
are,  they  may  interest  some,  throwing  light  on  the  manner  in 
which  one  tribe  after  another  is  subdued. 

A  strange  fatality  seems  to  hang  over  these  Isthmian  Indians. 
Even  when  not  brought  into  contact  with  the  debasing  influences 
of  civilization,  the  tribes  are  visibly  diminishing.  Less  than  two 
centuries  ago,  the  population  of  Talamanca,  as  Costa  Rica  calls 
her  southeastern  province,  was  counted  by  thousands,  now  barely 
1,200  souls  can  be  found.  The  Shelaha  tribe  is  extinct ;  the 
Chdnginas  are  at  the  point  of  extermination,  the  Tiribis  number 
but  one  hundred  and  three  souls,  and  Lyon  tells  me  that  the  Cabe- 
cars  of  the  Coen  have  diminished  fully  one-half  within  the  last 
seventeen  years,  while  the  decrease  in  the  Bri-bris  is  hardly  less 
rapid. 

During  my  travels  in  Talamanca  I  collected  in  each  district  an 
accurate  enumeration  of  the  population.  My  process  was  to  get 
together  several  of  the  most  intelligent  and  well-informed  men 
in  the  district;  cause  them  to  compare  notes  and  then  to  tie  a 
series  of  Knots  in  strings  as  they  are  accustomed  to  do;  different 
kinds  of  knots  distinguishing  the  sexes.  Each  house  was  counted 
separately,  so  that  I  obtained  an  exact  census  of  the  whole  country 
with  the  following  results.  The  cord  census  is  now  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  with  many  other  articles, 
illustrating  the  life  and  customs  of  the  people. 

The  population  of  each  district  is  as  follows: 

Tiribi 103 

Uren    604 

Bri-bri 172 
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Cahecar    128 

The  Valley 219 


Total 1,226 

This  covers  all  of  the  water-sheds  of  the  Tilorio  and  Tiliri 
rivers  except  two  small  bands ;  the  Chdnginas  on  the  Chdngina 
branch  of  the  Tilorio  and  a  refugee  remnant  of  the  Cabecars  on 
the  extreme  head  of  the  Tiliri.  Probably  an  additional  hundred 
would  cover  all  of  these. 

On  the  North  or  Bstrella  river,  and  on  the  Chiripo,  there  are  a 
few  more  Cabecars  who  have  little  communication  with  the  head- 
quarters of  the  tribe,  but  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  out  to 
Limon  or  Maiina  for  what  little  trade  they  require.  These  are 
probably  in  all,  not  more  than  200  or  300  in  number.  Nearly  all 
speak  Spanish  and  they  are  gradually  approximating  to  civilized 
or  semi-civilized  ways. 

The  cause  of  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  population  is  their  ex- 
treme indolence.  With  a  country  fitted  to  produce  all  the  fruits 
of  the  tropics ;  where  maize  grows  luxuriantly,  and  where  cattle 
and  pigs  increase  without  care  or  labor ;  they  are  content  to  make 
plaintains  their  staple,  and  almost  their  only  food.  Chioha  the 
form  in  which  most  of  their  maize  is  used,  is  a  beverage  very 
slightly  intoxicating,  if  drank  in  large  quantities,  but  the  amount 
of  nutriment  derived  from  it  is  unimportant.  Meat,  whether  of 
domestic  or  wild  animals,  is  a  rarity  and  a  luxury,  and  the  banana 
or  plantain  make  up  all  deficiencies.  The  natural  consequence  of 
a  bulky  and  comparatively  innutritions  diet  is  a  low  physical 
state.  The  system  has  little  resisting  power  against  disease,  or 
healing  power  over  wounds.  A  slight  attack  of  coast  fever, 
which,  with  an  ordinary  strong  man  of  our  own  race,  would  be 
comparatively  harmless,  is  very  apt  to  terminate  fatally  with  these 
people.  Indolent  ulcers  are  so  common  that  perhaps  a  full  fourth 
of  not  only  adults,  but  even  children  have  them,  usually  on  the 
legs,  originating  in  some  slight  scratch  or  bruise;  and  very  few 
of  the  elderly  persons  are  without  their  scars.  These  ulcers  often 
last  for  years,  and  I  have  seen  them  as  broad  as  the  two  hands 
opened  side  by  side.  Although  the  local  diseases  are  few,  the  en- 
tire absence  of  medical  treatment,  the  ignorance  of  the  first  prin- 
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ciples  of  hygiene,  and  the  universal  neghgence  of  the  sick,  on  the 
part  of  the  well,  all  contribute  to  shorten  the  average  Hfe-term 
of  the  people,  so  that  very  few  old  men  or  women  are  to  be  found, 
and  the  mortality  is  so  great  among  the  young  that  the  deaths 
more  than  counterbalances  the  births.  Unless  some  great  change 
takes  place,  the  whole  of  the  tribes  of  Talamanca  will  have  disap- 
peared within  two  or  three  generations  more.  The  Tiribis,  who, 
like  the  others,  have  strict  rules  about  marriage,  within  certain 
degrees  of  consanguinity,  are  now  so  reduced  that  several  young 
men  and  women  are  to-day  forced  to  remain  unmarried  for  want 
of  proper  mates  sufficiently  removed  in  relationship.  But  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  they  were  powerful  enough  to  give  bat- 
tle to  the  Bri-hris.  The  Chdnginas  and  Shelabas  have  disappeared 
and  the  fate  of  the  other  tribes  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell. 

Physically,  the  people  of  all  the  tribes  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  They  are  of  short  stature,  broad  shouldered, 
heavily  built,  full  in  the  chest,  with  well-formed  limbs,  and  well 
muscled  throughout.  Their  color  is  similar  to  that  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  or,  if  anything  different,  perhaps  a  little  lighter. 
There  seems  to  be  but  little,  if  any,  admixture  of  foreign  blood 
among  them.  Their  history  would  hardly  lead  us  to  expect  it. 
They  have  lived  very  exclusively,  and  it  has  hardly  been  half  a 
century  since  they  have  ceased  to  live  in  a  state  of  open  war  with 
all  intruders  from  the  coast  side.  The  Spanish  occupation  closed 
so  disastrously  over  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  was  of  too  short 
duration,  and  the  whites  were  too  few,  to  make  a  permanent  im- 
pression on  a  then  populous  country. 

The  following  measurements  taken  from  my  servant,  a  full 
grown  man,  who  is  not  more  than  an  inch,  if  so  much,  under  the 
average  height,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  their  build.  He  measures 
in  height,  5  feet  1>^  inches,  circumference  of  chest,  under  the 
arms  35%  inches;  of  hips,  34  inches,  of  waist,  33%  inches,  length 
from  axilla  to  tips  of  the  fingers,  24%  inches ;  leg,  from  the  groin 
to  the  ground,  29  inches.  Both  sexes  are  marked  by  an  almost 
perfect  absence  of  hair  from  all  parts  of  the  person  except  the 
head;  where  there  is  a  dense  growth  of  coarse,  straight  black 
hair.  This  the  women  plait  with  considerable  taste.  The  men 
wear  their's  cut  moderately  long  and  of  an  even  length  all  round ; 
or  a  few  retaining  an  older  fashion,  have  it  a  little  over  a  foot 
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long,  apparently  its  entire  natural  length,  and  either  let  it  stream 
loosely  over  the  shoulders,  gather  it  into  two  plaits,  or  twist  it 
into  a  roll,  bound  with  a  strip  of  mastate,  and  coiled  at  the  back 
of  the  head  in  a  round,  flat  mass. 

The  breasts  of  the  women  are  not  conical,  as  occurs  with  many, 
if  not  most  of  the  Indian  races ;  but  are  fully  as  globular  as  those 
of  the  European  or  African.  Nor  are  they  directed  laterally. 
They  are  not  generally  large,  though  some  marked  exceptions  oc- 
cur to  this  rule.  But  they  have  one  strongly  marked  peculiarity. 
The  entire  areolar  area  is  developed  into  a  globular  protuberance, 
completely  enveloping  and  hiding  the  nipple.  The  development 
of  this  part  begins  with,  almost  before,  that  of  the  mammary 
gland  proper,  on  the  approach  of  puberty,  and  is  more  obvious 
then,  than  after  the  gland  has  acquired  its  full  rotundity.  After 
marriage,  the  areola  gradually  sinks,  leaving  the  nipple  standing 
out  prominently  in  its  centre. 

In  treating  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  these  people,  I  shall 
include  the  three  tribes  of  Tiribi,  Bri-bri,  and  Cabecar  as  one, 
and  shall  only  mention  them  separately  where  points  of  difference 
occur.    First  in  the  order  comes  the  birth  of  the  young  savage. 

All  the  world,  or  rather  all  the  ignorant  world,  and  even  a  part 
of  that  which  considers  itself  reasonably  enlightened,  entertains  a 
belief  in  the  influence  on  the  child,  of  certain  impressions  made 
on  the  mother  during  pregnancy.  Doubtless  the  general  mental 
state  of  the  mother  has  an  influence  on  her  progeny.  But  the 
belief  exists  among  these  Indians,  in  its  full  force,  that  the  sight 
of  certain  objects  by  the  mother  will  influence  her  child  physically. 
They  go  further.  The  mother  is  given  to  wearing  certain  charms 
to  that  end.  The  eyes  of  the  fish  hawk  give  the  future  fisher  the 
power  to  see  his  prey  beneath  the  water;  the  teeth  of  the  tiger 
(also  worn  by  both  sexes  for  purely  ornamental  purposes),  when 
used  as  an  amulet  makes  the  future  hunter  swift  and  strong  in 
the  chase;  the  hairs  of  a  horse  make  him  strong  to  carry  loads, 
and  a  piece  of  cotton  pushed  inside  of  her  girdle  by  a  white  man, 
is  certain  to  make  the  child  of  a  lighter  complexion. 

When  the  time  of  parturition  approaches,  the  father  goes  into 
the  woods  and  builds  a  little  shed,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
house.  To  this  the  woman  retires  as  soon  as  she  feels  the  labor 
pains  coming  on.     Here,  alone  and  unassisted,  she  brings  forth 
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her  young.  Difficult  delivery  is  as  rare  as  among  the  lower  ani- 
mals. As  soon  as  the  delivery  is  effected,  the  mother  of  the 
woman,  if  present,  and  in  her  absence,  some  other  old  woman, 
approaches  the  mother  and,  with  great  circumspection  to  avoid 
the  defilement  of  bu-ku-ru,  of  which  I  shall  speak  further  on, 
places  within  her  reach  a  piece  of  wild  cane,  so  split  as  to  make  a 
rude  knife.  The  mother  ties  the  umbilical  cord  and  severs  it  with 
this  knife.  No  other  kind  is  permitted.  She  is  also  supplied 
in  the  same  manner  with  some  tepid  water  in  a  folded  plantain 
leaf,  in  which  she  washes  the  child.  She  then  collects  the  after- 
birth, &c.,  and  buries  it,  after  which  she  goes  to  the  nearest  water 
and  bathes  herself.  An  awa,  or  medicine  man,  then  appears  on 
the  scene.  He  causes  the  mother  to  theoretically  wash  herself 
again,  by  dipping  her  fingers  into  a  calabash  of  water,  which  he 
forthwith  drinks.  He  then  lights  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  blowing  the 
smoke  over  her.  He  then  purifies  himself  by  washing  his  hands, 
after  which,  and  not  before,  all  are  permitted  to  return  to  the 
house.  The  recovery  of  the  mother  is  so  prompt  that  it  may  be 
more  properly  said,  she  has  nothing  to  recover  from.  I  have  seen 
a  young  mother,  with  her  first  child  not  yet  a  week  old,  attending 
to  her  ordinary  duties  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  matter  of  names  is  very  loose  and  arbitrary.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  stranger  to  learn  the  true  name  of  an  Indian, 
directly  from  the  person  himself,  although  his  friends  may  di- 
vulge it,  and  this  is  looked  upon  almost  in  the  light  of  either  a 
breach  of  confidence,  or  a  practical  joke.  After  long  acquaint- 
ance, they  may  be  prevailed  upon,  but  even  then  are  more  apt  tj 
give  a  false  name  than  to  tell  the  truth,  so  great  is  their  reluctance. 
One  feKow,  who  was  my  servant  for  over  three  months,  after 
always  denying  having  a  name,  at  last  told  me  a  pet  name,  or 
"nick-name"  that  he  had  had  as  a  child.  It  is  customary  for  chil- 
dren to  have  provisional  names,  or  to  be  called  only  "boy"  or 
"girl"  as  the  case  may  be,  until  the  whim  of  an  acquaintance  or 
some  equally  arbitrary  circumstance  fixes  a  title  to  them.  Be- 
sides the  native  name,  generally  derived  from  some  personal 
quality,  or  not  seldom  the  name  of  some  animal  or  plant,  almost 
all  of  the  Indians  possess  a  foreign  name,  by  which  they  are 
known,  and  which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  communicate.  Among 
themselves,  when  the  name  is  unknown,  a  person  is  called  by  the 
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name  of  the  place  where  he  Hves.  Mr.  Lyon  says  all  the  women 
have  names,  as  well  as  the  men.  But  my  experience  with  them 
is  never  to  have  heard  them  called  by  other  titles  than  "girl," 
"woman,"  '\vishy"  (applied  familiarly  to  young  married  women), 
or  "so-and-so's  wife"  or  daughter,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  of 
the  more  civilized  men,  who  have  given  Christian  names  to  their 
families. 

Children  are  not  generally  weaned  early.  In  case  of  the  birth 
of  a  second  child,  the  first  is  weaned  perforce.  But  it  is  nothing 
strange  to  see  a  child  well  able  to  walk,  say  even  two  years  old, 
go  to  the  breast  as  a  matter  of  course,  although  sufficiently  ac- 
customed to  more  solid  food. 

Small  babies  are  carried  on  the  back,  astride  the  hips  of  the 
woman,  and  supported  by  a  broad  strip  of  bark  or  cotton  cloth, 
passed  around  both,  and  secured  in  front  by  a  dexterous  tucking 
in  of  the  ends.  When  they  become  brger,  they  are  carried  on 
one  hip,  supported  by  the  arm ;  or  are  placed  on  top  of  the  load, 
if  the  mother  is  traveling.  They  sit  perched  on  the  bundle,  with 
a  foot  dangling  either  over  or  behind  each  shoulder  of  the  mother, 
and  soon  learn  to  hold  on  like  monkeys. 

The  training  of  the  youth  is  left  almost  entirely  to  themselves. 
Among  the  Tirihi  they  are  taught  to  respect  and  obey  their  par- 
ents, but  in  the  other  tribes  they  are  more  insolent  and  disrespect- 
ful to  their  parents  than  to  other  persons.  I  have  seen  a  boy  of 
ten  years  old  absolutely  refuse  to  obey  some  trifling  command  of 
his  mother,  and  she  seemed  to  have  no  power  to  enforce  her 
order.  The  little  girls  learn  early  to  accompany  the  older  girls 
and  women  when  they  go  out  to  bring  water.  Their  usual  station, 
in  the  house,  is  at  the  side  of  the  fire,  where,  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough,  they  assist  in  fanning  the  fire,  preparing  plantains 
for  the  pot  or  watching  the  cooking.  The  boys  will  sometimes 
deign  to  hunt  fire-wood,  but  they  are  more  apt  to  be  playing  by 
the  side  of  the  river  with  mimic  bow  and  arrow,  learning  to  shoot 
fish  under  water.  Their  toys  are  mostly  diminutive  copies  of 
the  tools  and  weapons  of  more  advanced  age.  The  machete  of 
the  man  is  represented  by  a  good  sized  knife,  often  the  only  ar- 
ticle worn  by  the  boy ;  the  long  hunting  and  fishing  bow  is  fore- 
shadowed by  one  a  yard  long,  perhaps  made  of  a  simple  piece  of 
wild  cane;  the  blow  gun,  a  tube  longer  than  the  person,  is  in 
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constant  use ;  and  I  have  seen  some  few  actual  toys  such  as  a  top 
made  of  a  large  round  seed  with  a  stick  through  it;  and  a  rattle 
differing  only  in  the  degree  of  care  in  the  making,  from  those 
used  by  the  priests  in  their  incantations. 

The  arrival  of  puberty  is  the  signal  for  marriage,  at  least  on  the 
part  of  the  girls.  The  courtships,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  are 
carried  on  principally  at  the  chicha  drinkings,  and  I  am  assured 
that  very  few  young  women  retain  their  virginity  until  marriage. 
A  plurality  of  wives  is  allowed  at  the  option  of' the  husband. 
Many  have  two,  and  sorne  three  women.  When  a  young  man 
wishes  to  marry,  having  arranged  with  the  girl,  he  applies  to  the 
father.  The  consent  is  practically  a  foregone  conclusion ;  but  the 
details  of  the  bargain  must  be  arranged.  In  most  cases,  the  groom 
goes  to  live  at  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  becomes,  at  least  for 
a  time,  a  member  of  the  family,  and  contributes  with  his  labor  to 
the  common  support.  Girls  are  thus  available  property  to  their 
famihes.  But  in  case  the  man  already  has  a  wife;  is  in  short, 
settled  in  life,  and  has  his  own  home,  he  may  not  want  to  change 
his  residence.  He  then  compounds  with  the  family;  giving  a 
cow,  a  couple  of  pigs,  or  other  equivalent  for  the  woman,  in  place 
of  his  services.  No  form  of  ceremony  is  required,  and  the  mar- 
riage lasts  as  long  as  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the  parties.  In 
case  of  infidelity  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  or  undue  cruelty  on 
the  man's  part,  they  may  separate.  Sometimes,  if  the  woman  is 
unfaithful,  the  rnan  whips  her  severely,  and  perhaps  returns  her 
to  her  family,  or  she,  in  a  fit  of  resentment,  leaves  him.  This 
may  be  for  a  year  or  so,  or  may  be  final ;  but  during  such  separa- 
tion either  party  is  at  liberty  to  make  new  connections,  thereby 
remaining  permanently  apart. 

Probably  there  is  no  better  place  to  mention  kissing  than  in 
connection  with  courtships  and  marriages.  This  agreeable  cus- 
tom seems  to  be  entirely  unknown.  I  have  never  seen  one  person 
among  them  kiss  another,  not  even  a  mother  her  child. 

There  are  certain  limits  within  which  parties  may  not  marry. 
The  tribes  are  divided  into  families,  or  something  analogous  to 
clans.  Two  persons  of  the  same  clan  cannot  marry.  This  is  now 
a  source  of  difficulty  among  the  Tiribis.  The  tribe  is  so  reduced 
that  a  number  of  marriageable  persons  of  both  sexes  are  unable 
to  find   eligible  mates.     I   could  not  ascertain   exactly   how   the 
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question  is  settled  as  to  which  clan  a  person  belongs,  whether  he 
inherits  from  father  or  mother,  but  so  far  as  I  could  gather,  I 
think  from  the  father.  Cousins,  even  to  a  remote  degree,  are 
called  brother  and  sister,  and  are  most  strictly  prohibited  from  in- 
termarriage. The  law,  or  custom,  is  not  an  introduced  one,  but 
one  handed  dowii  from  remote  times.  The  penalty  for  its  viola- 
tion was  originally  very  severe;  nothing  less  than  the  burial  alive 
of  both  parties.  This  penalty  was  not  only  enforced  against  im- 
proper marriage,  but  even  against  illicit  intercourse  on  the  part 
of  persons  within  the  forbidden  limits-  Mr.  Lyon  related  to  me 
a  case  that  occurred  since  he  has  been  living  in  the  country,  where 
the  power  of  the  Chief  Chirimo  was  insufficient  to  protect  a  man 
who  married  his  second  or  third  cousin.  Fortunately  for  the  de- 
linquents, they  succeeded  in  making  their  escape,  though  with 
difficulty,  being  followed  two  or  three  days'  journey  by  the 
avengers. 

Infidelity  is  not  rare,  and  the  husband  has  the  redress  of  whip- 
ping the  woman  and  dismissing  her  if  he  desires,  and  of  whip- 
ping her  paramour  if  he  is  able.  But  so  cautious  are  the  people 
about  the  blood  limit  of  intermarriage,  that  a  woman  on  giving 
birth  to  an  illegitimate  child,  for  fear  that  it  will  not  know  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs,  will  usually  brave  the  punishment,  and 
at  once  confess  its  paternity. 

As  cousins  are  called  brother  and  sister,  so  are  not  only  the 
brothers  and  sisters,  but  even  the  cousins  of  a  wife  or  husband 
all  called  indiscriminately  brother  and  sister-in-law;  so  that  a 
person  -may  on  a  single  marriage  find  that  he  has  annexed  fifty 
or  a  hundred  of  these  interesting  relations.. 

On  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family,  the  next  oldest  brother, 
or  in  default  of  a  brother,  a  cousin  or  uncle  assumes  his  place, 
and  is  then  called  father  by  the  children.  This  does  not  involve 
any  especial  material  duties,  such  as  the  support  of  the  family ; 
but  is  rather  a  sort  of  honorary  title;  giving  him,  however,  the 
ruling  voice  in  any  family  council  or  discussion. 

On  the  death  of  an  individual ;  if  a  young  person,  a  woman,  or 
a  person  of  but  little  consequence,  the  body  is  prepared  as  soon 
as  possible  in  the  manner  described  below,  and  carried  to  the  for- 
est; but  if  a  person  of  more  consideration,  there  are  some  pre- 
liminary ceremonies.     These  I  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing 
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in  the  case  of  an  old  man  who  died  on  the  Urcn  when  I  was  pres- 
ent. He  belonged  to  one  of  the  distinguished  families,  an  an- 
cestor, perhaps  his  father,  having  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
war  with  Tirihi,  and  he  the  heir  to,  and  possessor  of,  one  of  the 
few  gold  "eagles,"  or  insignia  of  rank.  He  died  in  the  night,  and 
next  morning,  the  body  being  in  his  hammock,  covered  with  a 
piece  of  bark  cloth;  all  of  the  chicha,  chocolate,  and  food  that 
the  poor  people  of  the  house  could  get  together  on  short  notice 
were  prepared.  A  fire  was  lighted,  amidst  singing,  by  twirling  a 
pointed  stick  in  a  socket  on  the  face  of  another.  This  was  the 
sacred  fire,  which  was  communicated  to  a  small  heap  of  wood 
placed  on  one  side  in  the  house.  This  could  "be  used  for  no  com- 
mon purpose  whatever.  No  ordinary  fire  could  be  lighted  from 
it;  not  even  could  one  use  a  stick  of  it  to  light  his  pipe.  It  must 
burn  continuously  for  nine  days.  In  case  of  its  accidentally  go- 
ing out  before  that  time,  it  must  be  relighted  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  first;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  only  a  priest  could  ex- 
tinguish it,  and  he  only  with  a  calabash  of  chocolate,  and  during, 
or  at  the  end  rather,  of  the  suitable  incantation. 

The  custom  of  burying  or  otherwise  placing  with  the  dead  all 
of  his  valuables,  evidently  existed  at  one  time  with  these  people. 
The  Tirihis,  who  bury  their  dead,  did  so,  up  to  within  the  memory 
of  persons  still  living,  and  all  matters  that  could  not  be  buried, 
like  live  stock,  fruit  trees,  &c.,  were  ruthlessly  destroyed.  A  more 
practical  method  has  grown  up  with  the  present  generation,  and 
they  now  divide  the  property  of  the  defunct  among  the  heirs,  with 
as  much  avidity  as  in  more  enlightened  communities.  So  do  the 
Bri-bris  and  Cahccars,  but  these  compound  with  their  consciences. 
Whether  the  Terihis  have  a  similar  custom,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  not  having  seen  a  funeral,  and  having  no  information  that 
I  consider  sufficiently  trustworthy. 

The  next  step  after  lighting  the  fire,  was  for  the  master  of 
ceremonies,  appointed  by  mutual  consent,  to  cause  to  be  collected 
some  small  scrapings  of  a  peculiar  wood,  called  Palo  Cacique  by 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  a  wood  used  only  for  walking  sticks,  and 
will  be  again  referred  to  in  that  connection.  He  also  obtained  a 
large  lump  of  cotton  wool,  some  seeds  of  a  species  of  pumpkin, 
and  a  small  root  of  sweet  yucca.  All  the  male  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased present,  seated  themselves  on  low  benches  in  a  double 
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line,  facing  each  other,  with  another  bench  between.  A  part  of 
the  cotton,  spread  out  so  as  to  make  a  bulk  about  the  size  of  a 
man's  hand,  was  placed  in  front  of  the  principal  person,  who  then 
began  in  a  sing-song  tone  between  a  recitation  and  a  chant,  to 
relate  the  merits  and  deeds  of  their  departed  brother.  As  he 
proceeded,  and  mentioned  for  instance  that  he  had  planted  much 
corn,  he  laid  carefully  on  the  cotton  a  piece  of  shaving  which  he 
said  was  the  "planting  stick"  used  in  that  operation.  Another 
laid  aside  of  it  a  piece  of  pumpkin  seed,  which  represented  the 
corn.  Another  taking  up  the  song,  related  how  he  had  shot  fish, 
and  another  shaving  was  the  arrow.  An  impromptu  string  a 
couple  of  inches  long,  twisted  out  of  the  cotton,  and  stained  red 
with  the  powder  from  some  annatto  seeds,  was  a  rope  with  which 
he  had  led  a  cow,  bought  years  before  in  Terraba.  This  lasted 
for  an  hour,  until  every  tool  or  weapon  he  had  ever  used  was  rep- 
resented by  a  little  pile  of  seeds  and  shavings  on  the  cotton.  But 
he  was  a  great  man  and  his  "eagle"  was  not  to  be  forgotten.  A 
very  rude  imitation  of  it  was  cut  out  of  the  skin  of  the  yucca  root 
and  placed  on  top  of  all  his  other  property,  and  then  the  edges 
of  the  cotton  were  doubled  over  making  all  into  a  ball.  This 
was  placed  on  his  breast,  next  his  body,  and  he  was  thus  armed 
and  equipped  with  all  he  had  used  or  owned  in  this  world,  ready 
for  use  in  the  other ;  and  his  heirs  none  the  poorer. 

The  body  was  then  enveloped  in  the  piece  of  "mastate"  or  bark 
cloth  that  he  had  used  as  a  blanket,  together  with  the  hammock 
in  which  he  swung.  A  quantity  of  "platanillo"  leaves,  a  leaf  not 
unlike  that  of  the  plantain,  but  only  half  the  size  and  much 
tougher,  were  placed  on  the  ground,  two  or  three  deep.  The  bun- 
dle was  laid  on  this,  the  edges  of  the  leaf  envelope,  doubled  over, 
and  dexterously  tied  by  strips  of  bark  string  and  the  whole  turned 
out  a  very  respectable  Egyptian  mummy  done  in  green.  By 
means  of  three  strings,  this  was  swung  under  a  pole,  ten  feet 
long,  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men,  who  trotted  off  uncon- 
cernedly to  the  woods  a  mile  or  so  distant.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  two  or  three  more,  armed  with  machetes. 

A  little  boy  whom  I  had  for  a  servant  for  a  few  months,  died 
on  one  of  my  journeys.  We  watched  by  him  and  did  all  in  our 
power  to  save  him,  and  were  assisted  by  two  of  our  men,  one  of 
whom  was  an  "awaf'  or  doctor.     As  soon  as  we  saw  that  he  was 
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dying,  and  I  had  given  up  the  last  hope,  the  azva  took  charge. 
He  motioned  us  all  off.  From  that  moment  the  moribund  be- 
comes unclean  and  only  the  arcva  can  touch  him.  As  soon  as  we 
pronounced  him  dead,  the  doctor  covered  him  up.  Next  morn- 
ing, the  death  taking  place  about  midnight,  without  ceremony  he 
was  bundled  up  in  his  blanket  and  the  usual  leaves,  and  carried 
off  in  the  same  manner  to  the  bush.  But  he  was  of  no  conse- 
quence. Only  a  boy  who  was  nobody  and  had  done  nothing.  I 
mention  this  case  to  show  the  difference  in  treatment,  according 
to  the  person. 

Next  to  a  woman  in  her  first  pregnancy,  the  most  bu-ku-ru 
(unclean)  thing  is  a  corpse.  An  animal  that  passes  near  one 
after  it  is  placed  in  its  temporary  resting-place,  is  defiled  forever, 
and  must  be  killed,  as  unfit  for  food.  Accordingly,  an  unfre- 
quented spot  is  selected,  where  tame  pigs  or  cattle  never  go. 
Here  a  low  bench  is  made  of  straight  sticks,  about  the  size  of  a 
cofiin,  raised  a  foot  or  two  from  the  ground ;  it  is  carefully  fenced 
in;  the  corpse  is  laid  on  it,  and  the  whole  is  then  covered  with 
another  horizontal  layer,  making  a  sort  of  box,  carefully  bound 
together  with  vines.  Over  all,  a  pile  of  branches  and  brush-wood 
is  thrown  so  that  buzzards  and  other  carrion-eating  animals  can- 
not obtain  access  to  the  body.  The  body  remains  here  about  a 
year,  to  allow  complete  decomposition. 

In  the  meantime,  the  family,  or  next  of  kin,  on  whom  devolves 
the  responsibility,  proceeds  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  ani- 
mals, pigs,  or  beeves,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  defunct. 
He  alsp  plants  a  corn-field,  to  supply  the  material  for  the  chicha. 
About  a  year,  more  or  less,  after  the  death,  one  or  more  priests 
are  engaged.  Generally  one  is  sought  and  he  selects  his  assistants. 
For  an  ordinary  person,  one  is  sufficient;  while  for  a  chief,  or 
person^  of  distinction,  half  a  dozen  are  hardly  enough.  The  chief 
fixes  the  time  when  he  will  be  ready.  Another  official,  a  stew- 
ard, called  Bi-kd-kra  is  also  engaged.  This  latter  personage  takes 
entire  charge  as  commissary  and  master  of  ceremonies.  Under 
his  direction,  the  corn  is  ground  for  the  chicha.  The  number  of 
bunches  of  plantains  that  he  orders,  is  obtained ;  the  animals  are 
killed  and  cooked  as  he  directs ;  and  the  food  and  drink  are  served 
to  whom,  and  in  what  quantities  he  designates.    The  host  resigns 
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over. 

When  the  day  approaches,  a  party  goes  to  the  place  where  the 
body  was  deposited.  One  person,  set  apart  for  similar  unclean 
work,  opens  the  package,  cleans  and  re-arranges  the  bones  and 
does  them  all  up  in  a  bundle  about  two  feet  long;  enveloped  in  a 
piece  of  cloth  of  native  make,  prepared  by  being  painted  in  an 
allegorical  manner. 

These  cloths,  about  four  feet  long  by  two  wide,  afe  painted 
with  a  red  vegetable  juice,  in  figures  two  to  four  inches  long.  The 
devices  vary  according  to  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  individual ; 
whether  it  be  from  fever  or  other  disease,  old  age,  snake  bite, 
wounds,  &c.  One  of  these  cloths,  in  the  Smithsonian  .museum, 
is  painted  for  a  person  who  is  supposed  to  have  died  from  snake 
bite. 

The  bones,  having  been  tied  up  in  the  new  bundle,  are  carried, 
again  under  a  pole,  to  the  house  where  the  feast  is  to  be  held, 
and  are  there  placed  on  a  little  rack  overhead,  out  of  the  way  of 
persons  passing  underneath. 

Everything  being  ready,  the  first  installment  of  food  cooked, 
the  chicha  brewed,  and  chocolate  boiled,  the  feast  begins. 

I  had  the  rare  good  fortune,  not  only  to  witness  the  ceremony 
at  the  death  of  the  persons  mentioned  above,  but  also  to  be 
present  at  the  death  feast  of  the  chief  Santiago.  That  is  to  say,  I 
saw  all  that  happened  on  the  first  and  the  last  days ;  the  inter- 
vening thirteen  or  fourteen  being  all  alike ;  a  succession  of  eating, 
drinking,  dancing;  a  disgusting  scene  of  carousal  and  debauch 
that  did  not  possess  even  the  merit  of  variety. 

The  feast  was  held  in  a  large  house,  adjoining  the  residence  of 
the  chief  Birche.  The  house  is  about  seventy-five  feet  long 
and  forty  wide;  the  ends  being  round,  and  the  only  light  entering 
by  the  large  doorway  left  open  at  one  end.  A  little  rack,  made 
of  wild  cane  was  tied  up  to  the  sloping  side  of  the  house,  about 
eight  feet  from  the  floor,  and  on  this  was  laid  the  bundle  con- 
taining the  disjointed  skeleton  of  the  murdered  chief.  At  a 
given  signal,  the  principal  singer  or  priest  took  his  position  on  a 
low  stool,  flanked  by  the  other  priests  and  some  volunteers.  All 
were  regaled  with  chocolate  served  in  little  gourds.  The  priest 
began  a  low  chant  and  two  men  started  twirling  the  stick  to  light 
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the  fire.  As  fast  as  one  tired,  another  took,  his  place  until  the 
sparks  glowed  in  the  pit  bored  in  the  lower  stick.  A  yell  from 
the  priest  announced  this,  and  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  was  ignited 
from  the  burning  dust;  with  this  the  fire-wood,  previously  pre- 
pared, was  lighted  and  the  fire  placed  under  the  remains.  Here 
it  was  kept  up  until  the  end  of  the  feast.  After  the  lighting  of 
the  fire,  singing  and  dancing  began  in  earnest,  interrupted  occa- 
sionally by  eating  and  drinking. 

The  dances  are  very  similar;  the  principal  dififerences  visible 
to  an  observer  are  in  the  disposition  of  the  dancers,  whether  in  a 
circle  or  in  one  or  two  straight  lines.  In  the  latter  case,  the  two 
lines  are  parallel,  and  the  dancers  face  each  other.  The  dancing 
is  kept  up  to  the  ''music"  of  small  drums,  carved  out  of  a  solid 
piece  of  wood,  with  a  single  head,  made  of  the  belly  skin  of  the 
iguana;  the  other  end  is  open.  The  drum  is  held  under  the  left 
arm,  and  is  beaten  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand. 
The  drummers,  ranged  in  a  line,  sing  a  monotonous  song,  with 
a  chorus ;  the  time  being  beaten  on  the  drums.  Sometimes  a  dried 
armadillo  skin  is  scraped  with  a  large  bean-like  seed ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  have  seen  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  scrape  a 
roughened  calabash  with  a  bone.  The  dancers  clasp  each  other 
over  the  shoulder,  around  the  waist,  or  hook  arms;  both  sexes 
taking  part  in  the  dancing,  but  not  in  the  singing  or  drumming, 
these  being  the  especial  province  of  the  men.  The  steps  are 
usually  about  three  forward  and  to  one  side,  and  then  the  same 
number  backward.  When  arranged  in  a  circle,  this  carries  them 
gradually  around  the  musicians.  When  in  a  straight  line,  they 
keep  on  the  same  spot.  The  songs  are  a  sort  of  recitative,  some- 
times impromptu,  sometimes  of  fixed  words;  the  chorus  a  sort  of 
"fol-de-rol,"  a  series  of  meaningless  syllables.  These  songs  for 
dancing  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the  sacred  songs 
of  the  priests,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  fuller  men- 
tion in  the  proper  place.  , 

The  dances  are  kept  up  nearly  all,  and  sometimes  all  night  at 
the  funeral  feast;  the  participants  retiring  from  time  to  time  and 
sleeping  an  hour  or  two  when  exhausted,  and  returning  with  re- 
newed vigor  to  chicha  drinking,  eating,  and  dancing.  It  is  par- 
ticularly on  these  occasions,  when  the  older  people  are  too  drunk, 
or  too  busy  to  keep  strict  watch,  that  the  younger  folks  manage 
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to  evade  their  vigilance  and — .  These  eminently  practical  court- 
ships almost  invariably  precede  the  asking  of  the  father's  consent 
by  the  would-be  bridegroom. 

After  more  than  two  weeks  of  this  license  and  debauchery, 
during  which  three  cows,  about  a  dozen  pigs,  hundreds  of  bunches 
of  plantains,  several  quintals  of  rice,  and  hundreds  of  gallons  of 
chicha  had  been  devoured,  the  bi-ka^kra  or  steward  announced 
that  the  commissary  had  given  out  and  the  riot  must  come 
to  an  end.  I  was  notified  according  to  previous  agreement 
and  went  at  the  time  appointed.  As  distinguished  guests,  our 
party  of  four  were  shown  to  the  best  hammocks,  where  we  were 
seated,  and  in  a  few  minutes  served  with  cups  of  chocolate.  In  a 
little  while,  all  of  the  priests  seated  themselves  on  low  benches, 
the  leader  in  the  middle.  The  lay  chorus  singers  were  ranged  in 
a  double  line  facing  each  other  and  below  the  priests.  The  fire 
was  carefully  carried  from  its  place  under  the  corpse  and  piled 
almost  between  the  feet  of  the  principal  priest.  All  drank  choco- 
late and  the  priests  sounded  their  rattles.  The  leader  began  a 
low  dirge-like  song  in  the  sacred  jargon,  which  I  was  told  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  journey  of  the  defunct  to  the  other  world. 
It  told  of  the  dangerous  rivers  he  had  to  cross,  where  alligators 
lay  in  wait  to  devour  him;  of  the  great  serpents  who  disputed 
his  path;  of  the  high  hills  he  had  to  climb  with  weary  steps;  of 
the  fearful  precipices  he  must  scale;  of  the  beautiful  birds  with 
sweet  songs  compared  with  which  even  the  flute-like  silguero  was 
as  a  crow ;  of  the  gorgeous  butterflies  that  lightened  up  the  path 
like  flying  flowers,  and  finally  of  his  safe  arrival  at  the  country 
of  the  great  Si-bu,  where  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  and  enjoy  himself. 

The  song  was  divided  into  stanzas,  and  the  priests  all  followed 
the  lead  of  their  chief,  the  words  being  a  series  of  set  phrases, 
but  in  a  language  in  part  unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated.  At  the 
end  of  each  stanza  was  a  chorus,  where  the  priests,  who,  during 
the  stanza,  kept  time  with  their  rattles,  now  gave  a  peculiar  twirl, 
and  the  lay  singers  joined  in  the  chorus. 

As  the  song  approached  its  end,  the  leader  was  furnished  with 
a  big  gourd  of  steaming  chocolate,  holding  about  a  quart.  As  he 
finished,  landing  the  dear  departed  safe  beyond  further  troubles, 
he  announced  it  with  a  most  unearthly  yell,  in  which  all  hands 
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joined;  he  at  the  same  time  turning  the  chocolate  over  the  fire^ 
totally  extinguishing  it.  The  party  at  once  arose  and  for  a 
minute  or  two  all  was  bustle  and  confusion  of  preparation. 

A  person,  whose  office  is  to  handle  the  dead,  endeavored  to 
lower  the  bundle  but  it  was  a  little  out  of  his  reach.  Nobody 
else  could  touch  it  for  fear  of  defiling  himself.  To  lend  a  hand 
would  have  cost  an  Indian  three  days  of  purification.  I  drew 
my  long  knife,  which  all  learn  to  carry  in  this  country,  as  an  actual 
necessity;  and  with  a  couple  of  blows  cut  the  fastenings  and 
brought  the  little  cane  rack,  bundle  of  bones  and  all,  tumbling 
into  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  official,  with  much  more  haste 
than  solemnity.  Nobody  seemed  shocked,  and  being  a  foreigner, 
and  withal  a  medicine  man,  who  had  made  cures  where  their 
best  doctors  had  failed,  I  was  of  course  impregnable  to  bu-ku-ru. 
The  aforesaid  official  now  lashed  the  package  to  its  sticky  and 
two  long  slender  strings  of  loosely  twisted  cotton  were  tied  to 
the  head  of  the  package. 

Santiago  had  had  three  wives.  One  of  them  he  had  remarried 
to  his  successor;  but  there  were  two  remaining  in  widowhood. 
A  procession  was  formed.  First  came  the  priests  with  their  rat- 
tles. Next  the  chorus  singers  with  their  drums.  Next  the  corpse, 
borne  by  two  men,  and  preceded  by  the  two  widows,  each  holding 
the  end  of  one  of  the  cotton  strings,  leading  the  dead,  as  it  were, 
to  his  final  resting-place.  Next  ourselves,  as  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  present,  and  escorted  by  the  two  chiefs.  Behind 
us  came  the  older  men,  and  following  them  the  usual  rag,  tag,  and 
bob-tail  of  young  men,  women,  boys,  and  persons  of  no  account 
generally.  Some  of  the  boys,  however,  true  to  boy  nature,  were 
as  usurI  irrepressible,  and  instead  of  keeping  decorously  in  place, 
skirmished  ahead,  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  procession,  mounting 
stumps,  logs,  or  other  commanding  points  to  take  in  the  general 
effect  of  the  pageant.  As  the  procession  filed  out  of  the  house, 
some  old  chicha  jars  were  carried  out  and  ostentatiously  broken; 
but  I  observed  that  nothing  of  real  value  was  destroyed.  As  soon 
as  the  line  got  fairly  under  way,  the  priests  struck  up  another 
song  which  was  kept  up  until  the  procession  halted. 

Everybody  had  been  on  so  long  a  debauch  that  it  was  decided 
to  take  a  rest  of  three  or  four  days  before  the  party  started  off. 
But  it  was  necessary  that  the  bones  should  be  removed  from  the 
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house.  A  temporary  ranch  had  therefore  been  built  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  distant;  and  to  this  the  remains  were  carried  and  de- 
posited until  the  bearers' were  in  a  fit  condition  to  proceed. 

The  final  disposal  of  the  remains  is  a  matter  of  great  care. 
The  whole  of  the  tribe  goes  to  the  district  of  Bri-bri  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  receptacle  is  a  square  pit,  about  four  feet  deep  and 
ten  feet  square.  This  is  paved  on  the  bottom  with  stones,  and  is 
roofed  over  from  the  weather,  by  a  series  of  heavy  hewn  slabs 
of  a  very  durable  wood,  open  on  the  front  and  ends,  and  sloping 
to  the  ground  at  the  back.  Each  family  possesses  one  of  these 
pits  and  here,  after  the  funeral  feast,  the  bundle  of  bones  is  car- 
ried and  deposited.  After  the  rest,  the  remains  of  Santiago  were 
carried  to  the  "royal"  pit  and  deposited  without  further  cere- 
mony. 

The  C ah e cars,  according  to  Mr.  Lyon,  have  about  the  same  cer- 
emony, but  their  pits  are  mere  holes,  not  paved,  and  covered  by 
planks  laid  on  the  ground  level. 

The  Tiribis  have  a  death  feast,  but  it  differs  in  some  respects 
from  the  others.  The  body  is  buried  immediately  after  death, 
but  no  longer  with  the  property  of  the  deceased,  and,  of  course, 
the  defunct  is  not  present  at  his  final  feast,  as  with  the  Bri-bris. 

Mr.  Lyon,  to  whom  I  owe  much  of  the  information  in  the  pres- 
ent memoir,  has  described  to  me  one  circumstance,  in  connection 
with  these  death  feasts,  that  I  have  not  witnessed.  The  war- 
riors among  the  Bri-bris,  who  fought  in  the  war  with  the  Tiribis 
were  honored  with  a  little  different  ceremonial.  They  are  now 
all  gone,  and  the  ceremony  is  extinct.  At  the  death  feast,  a  per- 
son entered,  clad  in  a  long  gown,  wig,  and  mask.  The  gown  and 
wig  were  made  of  mastate,  or  bark  cloth,  covered  with  ''old 
man's  beard"  moss,  sewed  all  over  it,  making  a  shaggy  and  nearly 
shapeless  mass.  The  mask  was  made  of  half  a  ''tree  calabash," 
properly  fixed  up  with  a  wax  nose,  &c.  A  copy  of  this  entire 
dress  was  made  for  me  by  an  old  Indian,  and  is  now  in  the 
Smithsonian  museum.  The  person  thus  accoutred,  took  part  in 
the  dance,  made  free  with  the  women  and  scared  tjie  children 
without  let  or  hindrance.  Mothers  with  young  children  took 
them  to  him  and  placed  them  for  a  moment  on  his  shoulder,  "to 
prevent  the  evil  spirit  from  doing  them  harm."  Neither  Lyon 
nor  the  Indians  could  give  me  a  very  clear  account  of  what  spirit, 
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whether  good  or  evil,  this  represented.  But  the  people  seemed 
to  regard  him  as  rather  of  the  malevolent  sort;  to  be  classed  un- 
der the  general  head  of  ''Bi''  or  Devil.  Doubtless  this,  at  one 
time  had  a  distinct  meaning,  now  lost. 

No  strictly  religious  belief  can  be  said  to  exist  among  these 
Indians,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  usually  understood  among  us. 
They  have,  however,  a  series  of  ideas  or  beliefs  which  affect  their 
daily  lives  and  are  never  lost  sight  of.  In  connection  with  the 
funeral  feast,  described  above,  I  have  referred  to  their  idea  of  a 
future  state. 

During  the  year  that  the  body  lies  in  the  woods,  the  disem- 
bodied spirit  prowls  around,  living  on  wild  fruits,  of  which  the 
wild  cacao  is  the  only  one  of  which  I  know  the  name,  although 
others  were  also  pointed  out  to  me.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
when  the  funeral  fire  is  kindled,  the  spirit  is  thus  attracted  to 
the  feast,  whence  it  departs  on  its  final  journey.  When  I  asked 
an  Indian  where  it  went,  he  responded,  to  the  country  of  Si-bu, 
and  in  reply  to  the  question;  where  is  that?  he  pointed  unhesi- 
tatingly to  the  zenith.  On  inquiring  where  the  road  was,  he  told 
me  it  was  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  the  living,  but  that  the  spirit 
(wtg^bru)  could  see  it. 

In  the  other  world  there  are  no  troubles,  no  cares.  There  is 
plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink,  of  those  things  that  the  Indian  loves 
most  here.  Plantains  and  corn  are  never  wanting;  meat  and 
chicha  are  always  to  be  had;  and  chocolate,  the  luxury,  par  ex- 
cellence of  the  Costa  Rican  Indian  never  runs  out,  or  beconies 
scarce  as,  alas  too  often,  it  does  in  Talamanca.  He  needs  all  his 
arms  and  implements,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  he  will  be  obliged 
to  work.  These  little  discrepancies,  the  wisest  Tsu-gur  does  not 
attempt  to  explain.  After  death,  the  soul  remains  wandering 
about  near  the  corpse  until  the  burial  feast.  Then,  by  means  of 
the  songs  of  the  Tsu-gur s  or  priests,  it  makes  its  journey  to  the 
"promised  land." 

Their  superstitions  are,  however,  somewhat  more  definite  and 
tangible  since  they  affect  their  every  day  actions.  There  are  two 
classes  of  uncleanness,  nya  and  hu-ku-ru..  Anything  that  is  essen- 
tially filthy,  or  that  was  connected  with  the  death  of  a  person  is 
"nya,"  anything  unclean  in  the  Hebrais  or  Hindu  sense  is  bu-ku^ 
ru.     But  bu-kii-ru  is  even  more  powerful  than  it  is  supposed  to 
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be  by  the  Orientals.  It  suffices  not  only  to  make  one  sick,  but 
even  kills.  In  a  party  where  bu-ku-ru  is  excited,  it  does  not  af- 
fect all  alike,  but  only  attacks  the  weakest.  Bii-ku-ru  emanates 
in  a  variety  of  ways ;  arms,  utensils,  even  houses  become  affected 
by  it  after  long  disuse  and  before  they  can  be  used  again  must 
be  purified.  In  the  case  of  portable  objects  left  undisturbed  for 
a  long  time,  the  custom  is  to  beat  them  with  a  stick  before  touch- 
ing them.  I  have  seen  a  woman  take  a  long  walking  stick  and 
beat  a  basket  hanging  from  the  roof  of  a  house  by  a  cord.  On 
asking  what  that  was  for,  I  was  told  that  the  basket  contained 
her  treasures,  that  she  would  probably  want  to  take  something 
out  the  next  day  and  that  she  was  driving  off  the  bu-ku-ru.  A 
house  long  unused  must  be  swept  and  then  the  person  who  is 
purifying  it  must  take  a  stick  and  beat  not  only  the  movable  ob- 
jects, but  the  beds,  posts,  and  in  short,  every  accessible  part  of 
the  interior.  The  next  day  it  is  fit  for  occupation.  A  place  not 
visited  for  a  long  time  or  reached  for  the  first  time,  is  bu-ku-ru. 
On  our  return  from  the  ascent  of  Pico  Blanco,  nearly  all  the  party 
suffered  from  little  calenturas,  the  result  of  extraordinary  ex- 
posure to  wet  and  cold  and  of  want  of  food.  The  Indians  said 
that  the  peak  was  especially  bu-ku-ru,  since  nobody  had  ever 
been  on  it  before.  Even  we  foreigners  were  sick  from  it,  and 
had  any  of  them  gone  to  the  summit,  they  would  have  surely 
died.  On  one  occasion,  while  buying  some  implements,  I  pulled 
down  off  a  rack,  two  or  three  "blow  guns"  that,  from  the  dust 
on  them,  must  have  lain  there  undisturbed  for  weeks,  perhaps 
months.  As  I  reached  out  my  hand,  I  heard  the  warning  cry  of 
''bu-ku-ru'  from  all  around ;  laughingly  disregarding  it,  and  tell- 
ing them  that  bu-ku-ru  couldn't  hurt  us,  I  began  examining  them. 
Some  of  the  people  looked  very  serious  and,  shaking  their  heads, 
said  I  would  see  before  long,  that  somebody  would  pay  for  it. 
Two  or  three  weeks  after,  a  fine  little  Indian  boy  whom  I  had 
with  me  as  a  servant,  poisoned  himself  by  eating  excessively  of  a 
kind  of  wild  almond  called  variously  the  "bri-bri,"  or  "eboe"  nut. 
There  was  not  an  Indian  in  that  party  but  who  firmly  believed  that 
it  was  the  bu-ku-ru  of  the  blow-guns  that  killed  him.  From  all  the 
foregoing,  it  would  seem  that  bu-ku-ru  is  a  sort  of  evil  spirit  that 
takes  possession  of  the  objects,  and  resents  being  disturbed;  but 
I  have  never  been  able  to  learn  from  the  Indians  that  they  con- 
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sider  it  so.  They  seem  to  think  of  it  as  a  property  the  object 
acquires.  But  the  worst  bu-ku-ru  of  all,  is  that  of  a  young- 
woman  in  her  first  pregnancy.  She  infects  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood. Persons  going  from  the  house  where  she  lives,  carry  the 
infection  with  them  to  a  distance,  and  all  the  deaths  or  other 
serious  misfortunes  in  the  vicinity  are  laid  to  her  charge.  In  the 
old  times,  when  the  savage  laws  and  customs  were  in  full  force, 
it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  husband  of  such  a  woman 
to  be  obliged  to  pay  damages  for  casualties  thus  caused  by  his 
unfortunate  wife.  Nya  (literally  filth)  is  a  much  less  serious 
affair.  As  soon  as  the  woman  is  delivered  of  her  child,  she 
ceases  to  be  bu-ku-ru,  but  becomes  nya  and  has  to  be  purified  in 
the  manner  already  described.  All  the  objects  that  have  been 
in  contact  with  a  person  just  dead,  are  nya  and  must  be  either 
thrown  away,  destroyed,  or  purified  by  a  "doctor."  He  can 
handle  them,  but  must  purify  himself  afterwards.  The  persons 
who  assist  in  preparing  the  corpse,  who  carry  it  to  the  temporary 
resting-place,  or  who  even  accidentally  touch  it  or  the  unclean 
things,  are  all  nya  and  must  be  purified. 

Purification  from  this  latter  uncleanness  is  a  simple  matter. 
The  person  washes  his  hands  in  a  calabash  of  warm  water,  the 
"doctor"  blows  a  few  whiffs  of  tobacco  smoke  over  him,  and  the 
thing  is  done.  But  the  former  is  much  more  serious.  For  three 
days  the  patient  eats  no  salt  in  his  food,  drinks  no  chocolate, 
uses  no  tobacco,  and  if  a  married  man,  sleeps  apart  from  his  wife. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  warm  water  and  tobacco  smoke 
are  called  into  requisition  and  the  cleansing  is  complete. 

Of  gods,  deities,  spirits,  or  devils,  there  are  as  follows:  the 
"great  spirit"  or  principal  superhuman  being  is  called  Si-bu  by 
the  Brp'bris  and  by  the  Cabecars;  by  the  Tiribis  he  is  called 
Zi-bo,  by  the  Terrabas  Zu-bo  and  by  the  Borucas,  Si-buh.  A 
good  spirit,  from  whom  nothing  is  to  be  feared,  he  receives  a 
sort  of  passive  respect,  but  no  adoration  or  worship.  He  is 
rather  looked  on  as  the  chief  of  the  good  country,  of  the  future 
state,  but  as  not  troubling  himself  much  about  mundane  matters. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  their  theology,  the  entire  family 
of  tribes  is  essentially  monotheistic,  although  they  have  taken  the 
first  insensible  step  towards  a  plurality  of  gods,  in  the  manner 
so  admirably  indicated  by  Max   Miiller,  in  his  "Chips   from  a 
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German  Workshop."  They  believe  in  but  one  God,  and  assert 
his  unity  with  an  emphasis  worthy  of  Moslems  and  yet  their 
priests  give  him  twenty  names,  in  their  songs.  These  names,  as 
far  as  I  could  ascertain,  all  refer  to  his  qualities.  One  Bri-bri, 
whom  I  had  with  me  as  a  servant  for  over  half  a  year,  and  from 
whom  I  obtained  much  valuable  information,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  the  language,  .said  to  me,  ''Why  do  you  foreigners  ask 
us  how  many  Gods  there  are?  There  is  only  one,  and  that  is 
Si-bti/' 

The  Devil,  or  devils,  are  minor  personages,  who  receive  no 
worship  of  any  kind.  They  are  called,  Bi,  by  the  Bri-hris  and 
Cabecars,  Au  in  Tirihi,  Auh  in  Terraba,  and  Ka-gro  in  Boruca. 
The  devil  is  generally  malevolent,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  specially 
feared.  Bi  among  the  Bri-bris  is  a  term  also  used  for  a  variety 
of  lesser  devils,  or  evil  spirits  who  have  special  missions,  like 
making  people  sick,  &c.  Some  of  these  inhabit  the  less  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  forests  and  mountains,  and  are  very  jealous 
of  their  domains.  People  entering  an  unfrequented  region, 
make  as  little  noise  as  possible.  If  they  make  the  local  Bi  angry 
with  their  noise,  he  will  revenge  himself  by  a  shower  or  by  caus- 
ing somebody  to  fall  and  hurt  himself,  or  to  be  bitten  by  a  snake, 
&c.  A  person  who  has  once  been  in  these  places  can  return  with 
less  risk,  but  all  newcomers  must  keep  at  least  a  comparative 
silence.  Another  class  of  beings  inhabit  the  rocks  on  the  sum- 
mits of  certain  mountain  peaks.  They  live  inside  the  rocks, 
not  among  them,  consequently  their  habitations  are  undistin- 
guishable  to  mortal  eyes.  They  seem  to  have  the  same  habits  as 
ordinary  humans.  One  of  these  peaks,  a  mile  or  two  across  a 
canon,  in  front  of  a  place  called  Sar-zve,  is  thus  inhabited  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  the  people  of  Sar-we.  They  told  me  of 
hearing  singing,  the  beating  of  drums,  &c.,  coming  from  that  di- 
rection. The  configuration  of  the  hills  is  such  that  a  glance 
showed  me,  that  a  drum  beaten  at  certain  of  the  houses  in  the 
canon  of  Uren,  would  echo  back  from  this  hill  to  Sar-we  and 
thus  account  for  the  sounds.  These  people  of  the  U-jums,  as  the 
naked  peaks  are  called,  are  said  to  be  the  owners  of  the  tapirs 
which  roam  through  these  solitudes.  They  are  very  jealous  of 
their  domains  and  cause,  by  some  occult  means,  the  death  of  any 
one  who  dares  approach  their  homes.     I  could  not  induce  an  In- 
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dian  to  accompany  us  to  the  summit  of  Pico  Blanco,  partly  on 
account  of  bu-ku-rii,  and  perhaps  more  still  for  fear  of  the  people 
of  the  U-jiim  or  peak.  In  addition  to  these  beliefs,  they  also  be- 
lieve in  the  efficacy  of  incantation  by  their  Azvas  or  doctors,  of 
whom  more  immediately;  and  further  in  certain  ceremonies  or 
observations  of  their  own.  I  have  seen  a  woman  carefully  collect 
a  bunch  of  some  weed  and  taking  it  to  the  river,  wash  her  face, 
neck,  breast,  and  arms  with  it.  This  was  to  bring  good  luck  to 
the  men  who  were  at  the  time  at  work  turning  a  stream  to  dry 
its  bed,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish.  She  had  her  reward; 
hundreds  of  fish  of  2  to  4  pounds  weight  were  captured,  and  of  a 
quality  as  fine  as  shad. 

There  is  a  peculiar  wood,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
further  on,  used  only  for  walking  sticks  for  the  chiefs  and  more 
eminent  persons.  The  growing  tree  is  unknown  and  it  is  only 
obtained  by  the  accidental  discovery  at  rare  intervals,  of  a  half- 
rotten  trunk  in  the  woods.  It  is  prized  principally  for  its  color, 
which  is  between  that  of  old  mahogany  and  rosewood,  and  which 
is  probably  in  part  due  to  seasoning,  or  to  some  change  in  the 
heart,  consequent  on  the  decomposition  of  the  surface.  When  an 
Indian  finds  one  of  these  sticks,  he  marks  the  spot,  but  dares  not 
take  possession  immediately.  He  must  purify  himself  by  a  three 
days'  fast  before  he  can  begin  work  on  it.  It  is  believed  that 
these  sticks  are  under  the  protection  of  a  poisonous  snake,  and  if 
the  person  has  not  properly  prepared  himself,  the  guardian  will 
revenge  the  outrage  by  biting  him. 

The  privileged  classes,  apart  from  the  chiefs,  are  three.  Two 
of  these  are  hereditary.  The  U-se-ka^ra  is  a  sort  of  high  priest, 
and  is  of  nearly  as  great  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  as 
the  chief.  In  fact,  the  time  was,  and  not  very  long  ago,  either, 
when  the  chiefs  themselves  made  journeys  to  visit  him  as  sup- 
pliants. The  present  incumbent  is  a  youth  of  perhaps  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  is  not  yet  fullfledged.  His  predecessor, 
his  father,  died  recently,  and,  until  after  the  funeral  feast,  he 
cannot  enter  fully  into  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  The  family 
lives  far  back  in  the  hills  of  Cabecar,  and,  although  a  member  of 
that  despised  tribe,  has  from  time  immemorial  held  undisputed 
sway  over  both  it  and  the  Bri-hris. 
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The  former  U-se-ka-ra  was  very  arrogant,  and  would  hold  no 
communication  with  foreigners.  He  claimed  supernatural  pow- 
ers, and  held  frequent  interviews  with  spirits.  On  these  occa- 
sions he  went  alone  to  a  cave,  several  miles  from  his  house,  and 
spent  days  together  there.  On  his  return  he  would  not  converse 
even  with  his  own  family.  Nobody  but  his  fanliliar,  now  a  very 
old  man,  was  allowed  to  serve  him,  or  even  to  speak  to  him  for  a 
certain  number  of  days  after  his  return  from  one  of  these  mys- 
terious journeys.  He  rarely  traveled  about,  or  visited  his  neigh- 
bors. He  lived  by  levying  contributions  on  the  people,  or  by 
voluntary  presents.  His  only  beverage  was  chocolate,  and  the 
cacao  was  contributed  as  voluntary  gifts  from  people  far  and 
near.  If  he  entered  a  house,  and  offered  to  buy,  or  expressed 
even  admiration  for  anything,  whether  a  chicken,  a  pig,  or  any 
other  object,  it  was  at  once  presented  to  him.  It  was  considered 
as  good  as  forfeited.  If  not  presented,  it  would  be  sure  to  die 
anyhow,  and  his  ill-will  would  be  gained  besides.  In  case  of 
any  public  calamity,  like  an  epidemic  disease,  or  a  scarcity  of 
food  from  drought,  the  chief  only  must  visit  him,  and  beg  his  in- 
tercessions with  the  spirits.  He  would  pay  no  attention  to  pri- 
vate appeals.  In  case  he  felt  inclined  to  be  gracious,  he  would 
retire  to  his  cave,  and  in  due  time  after  order  a  fast.  The  young 
man  who  now  holds  the  position,  is  one  of  the  finest  looking  men 
in  the  country.  He  is  tall  and  well  formed,  his  good-natured 
looking  face  bears  an  expression  of  seribusness  hardly  in  keeping 
with  his  youth ;  and  his  whole  bearing  is  grave  and  impressive. 
I  was  forcibly  struck  by  his  manner,  being  so  strongly  in  contrast 
with  the  light-hearted,  talkative  character  of  most  of  the  people. 
When  in  Cahecar  he  visited  us  twice,  and  on  neither  occasion  did 
he  speak,  except  when  spoken  to,  unless  it  was  to  make  some  re- 
mark, in  very  few  words,  and  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  to  some  of 
his  attendants.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  white  shirt,  not  over 
clean,  a  woven  cotton  breech-cloth,  a  bright-red  handkerchief, 
tied  in  a  roll  around  his  head,  and  a  magnificent  necklace  of  four 
strands  of  large  tiger's  teeth.  He  sold  me  two  of  the  strings  for 
half  a  dollar,  and  I  presented  him  with  some  trifles,  among  which 
was  the  rather  suggestive  article,  a  bar  of  soap.  He  accepted 
them  without  any  acknowledgment.  But  then  they  didn't  know 
how  to  say,  "thank  you." 
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Next  in  importance  are  the  Tsil-gurs.  These  are  the  ordinary 
priests,  and  their  duties  are  confined  to  officiating  at  the  feast  for 
the  dead.  Like  the  preceding,  they  are  hereditary ;  only  members 
of  one  or  two  families  can  become  priests,  and  these  seem  to  have 
all  descended  from  a  common  ancestor.  I  have  already  described 
the  performances  of  the  Tsu-gur  at  the  death-feast  of  Santiago, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  add  in  that  connection.  Other  feasts  only 
differ  in  the  less  degree  of  profusion  and  the  shorter  time  they 
occupy.  But  there  is  one  circumstance  of  which  I  have  said  lit- 
tle, and  that  has  always  seemed  to  me  mysterious.  Unfortunately, 
from  no  want  of  effort  on  my  part,  I  was  not  successful  in  in- 
vestigating this  more  thoroughly.  The  songs  of  these  priests  are 
in  a  language,  dialect,  or  jargon,  whichever  it  may  be  called,  in 
great  part  unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated.  Some  words  used 
are  in  the  vernacular,  but  many  of  the  nouns  are  peculiar.  Si-hu, 
or  God,  has  at  least  twenty  names;  many  natural  objects  have 
names  peculiar  to  the  priests,  and  the  difference  is  so  great  that 
not  only  I,  with  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  but 
Mr.  Lyon,  who  speaks  it  as  well  as  an  Indian,  could  not  under- 
stand even  the  purport  of  the  songs.  These  songs  are  taught  by 
rote  to  the  young  candidates  to  the  priesthood,  and  are  always 
rehearsed  by  the  priests  apart,  before  being  sung.  I  made  several 
efforts  to  obtain  a  vocabulary,  but  in  each  case  was  defeated, 
rather  by  the  want  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  priest, 
than  from  any  unwillingness  to  impart  what  they  knew.  At  last 
I  made  an  agreement  with  the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed 
of  them.  He  was  to  visit  me  at  a  certain  time  and  answer  all  my 
questions — for  a  consideration.  But  a  severe  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism prevented  his  coming  and  lost  me  the  last  chance.  I  have 
no  theory  to  offer  as  to  the  origin  of  this  singular  fact.  But  two 
explanations,  however,  seem  possible.  Either  the  whole  thing  is 
an  invention,  which  I  think  hardly  probable,  or  the  system  is  an 
exotic,  and  the  songs  are  in  the  original  language  of  the  mission- 
ary who  introduced  it.  I  can  hardly  express  my  regret  at  failing 
to  obtain  some  clue  to  so  interesting  a  problem. 

Finally  come  the  Azvas,  sorcerers,  or  doctors.  This  is  an  open 
profession,  and  since  it  requires  but  little  preparation,  gives  cer- 
tain privileges  and  standing,  and  brings  occasional  emoluments, 
it  is  pretty  numerously  filled.     The  fellows  are  an  arrant  set  of 
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quacks,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  one  who  acts  in  good 
faith.  Nevertheless,  the  people  as  a  rule  believe  in  them.  Some 
of  the  more  intelligent  or  more  civilized  of  the  Indians,  those 
who  have  been  most  in  contact  with  foreigners,  take  foreign 
medicines  when  sick,  but  they  are  the  exceptions.  Their  method 
of  purifying  an  unclean  person  has  already  been  described  under 
the  heads  of  child-birth  and  uncleanness.  They  also  claim  to 
bring  or  drive  away  rain.  To  do  this,  the  doctor  must  have  a 
pipe  full  of  tobacco,  or  a  cigar.  He  goes  into  the  open  air,  smokes, 
blows  the  smoke  in  certain  directions,  calling  out  in  an  imperative 
tone  of  voice,  "Rain,  go  to — "  whatever  place  he  may  see  fit  to 
designate.  Once  when  prisoners  between  two  swollen  rivers, 
forced  to  wait  for  them  to  fall  low  enough  for  us  to  ford,  one  of 
our  few  means  of  amusement  was  to  give  one  of  these  fellows,  in 
our  suite,  a  pipe  full  of  tobacco,  and  set  him  to  clearing  up  the 
weather.  He  would  go  outside  of  our  little  hut,  and  between 
the  puffs  of  smoke  would  call  out,  "Rain,  go  to  Panama/'  "go  to 
Chiriqui,"  "go  to  Cartago,"  in  short,  to  every  remote  place  of 
which  he  happened  to  know  the  name.  It  took  him  ten  days  be- 
fore his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  and  when  ultimately 
the  blue  patches  did  begin  to  appear  in  the  sky,  he  had  the  effron- 
tery to  calmly  claim  it  as  his  doing!  They  also  claim  to  "blow" 
a  proposed  route  of  travel,  so  as  to  drive  away  snakes  and  bring 
good  luck  on  the  route.  In  this  case,  the  modus  operandi  is 
practically  the  same  as  for  the  weather.  But  their  master  efforts 
are  when  charming  away  sickness.  To  see  the  process,  two  of 
my  companions  feigned  sickness  and  called  in  the  services  of  one 
of  the  doctors.  He  caused  each  one  to  procure  a  live  chicken. 
Catching  the  animal  by  the  neck  and  heels  he  made  passes  all  over 
the  body  of  the  patient,  in  every  direction.  Any  small  animal 
will  answer.  Sloths,  opossums,  even  young  alligators,  are  used, 
and  are  said  to  be  equally  efficacious. 

After  some  minutes  of  this  manipulation,  he  lighted  a  pipe  and 
blew  tobacco  smoke  at  them.  Having  given  them  numerous  in- 
junctions about  diet,  such  as  forbidding  the  use  of  coffee,  to- 
bacco, pepper,  and  salt  for  a  day  or  two,  he  went  outside  the 
house,  and  spent  half  the  night  seated  under  an  orange  tree,  sing- 
ing a  doleful  ditty,  enlivened  at  irregular  periods  by  unearthly 
howls  and  groans.    His  fee  for  all  this  was,  in  addition  to  the  two 
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fowls,  used  in  the  ceremony,  and  which  was  all  he  would  have 
received  from  an  Indian,  sixty  cents  from  one  and  forty  from 
the  other ;  the  fees  being  graduated  by  the  gravity  of  the  supposed 
infirmities.  These  doctors  claim  that  their  powers  are  based  on 
the  magic  merits  of  certain  charms  they  carry  about  with  them. 
These  charms  are  supposed  to  be  calculi,  extracted  from  the  vis- 
cera of  animals.  Our  friend,  who  tried  to  change  the  weather, 
possessed  three  of  these.  One  purported  to  be  from  the  liver  of  a 
sloth,  another  from  the  bladder  of  some  other  animal,  &c.  I  ex- 
amined them  with  a  glass,  and  am  convinced  that  they  were  mere 
fragments  of  little  calcareous  veins,  common  in  the  metamorphic 
rocks  of  the  country,  and  which  had  been  ground  smooth  by  fric- 
tion. My  little  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  a  moderately  well- 
supplied  medicine-case,  enabled  me  to  make  numerous  cures, 
and  of  course  I  soon  acquired  the  title  of  Awa.  When  asked  by 
my  brother  professionals  to  exhibit  my  charms,  I  always  gravely 
produced  my  little  pocket  compass,  which,  by  its  mysterious 
movements,  never  failed  to  impress  them.  I  never  could  per- 
suade the  boldest  to  touch  it. 

Three  kinds  of  fasts  are  observed.  The  first  is  only  when  or- 
dered by  the  U-sc-ka-ra  on  great  public  occasions.  This  is  general 
and  simultaneous  over  all  the  country.  Sufficient  food  is  pre- 
pared beforehand  to  last  for  three  days,  the  usual  time  fixed. 
During  those  three  days,  no  fires  are  lighted;  the  food  is  served 
and  eaten  in  silence ;  no  unnecessary  conversation  is  allowed ;  the 
people  stay  strictly  inside  their  houses,  or  if  they  go  out  during 
day  time,  they  carefully  cover  themselves  from  the  light  of  the 
sun,  believing  that  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  would  "turn  them 
black" ;  no  salt  or  other,  condiment  is  used  in  the  food ;  no  choco- 
late is  drunk,  and  even  tobacco  is  forbidden.  The  second  kind  is 
similar,  though  less  rigid  than  the  first,  and  is  voluntary ;  the  same 
restrictions  are  observed  with  reference  to  fires  and  food,  but  the 
people  may  talk  and  go  out,  avoiding,  however,  carefully  all 
chance  of  contact  with  bu-ku-ru.  The  third  is  still  more  lim- 
ited, and  is  the  individual  fast  already  referred  to  for  cleansing 
from  bu-ku-ru. 

The  feasts  are  of  two  classes ;  the  death  feast  already  described, 
and  reunions  for  labor.  In  the  latter  case,  when  a  person  wants 
to  do  an  extraordinary  piece  of  work,  like  clearing  a  piece  of  for- 
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est  for  a  plantation,  he  provides  a  suitable  quantity  cf  food,  and 
especially  of  chicha.  On  the  day  appointed  his  neighbors  unite 
early  at  his  house,  or  at  the  spot  designated,  and  work  indus- 
triously until  about  noon.  All  then  repair  to  the  house,  and,  after 
a  good  round  of  chicha  drinking,  food  is  served,  followed  by 
more  chicha.  After  a'  while  dancing  begins,  and  is  kept  up  as 
long  as  the  chicha  holds  out.  Sometimes  the  work  is  continued 
for  two  or  three,  days,  but  always  ends  early  in  the  day,  the  after- 
noon and  evening  being  devoted  to  eating  and  especially  to  drink- 
ing. 

No  labor  can  be  accomplished  without  liberal  allowances  of 
chicha,  and  the  man  who  is  the  most  profuse  in  this  respect  is  the 
best  fellow.  A  man  will  sometimes  undertake  to  make  his  own 
clearing,  unassisted,  but  it  is  very  slow  work,  and  drags  on  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  hours'  work  a  day,  with  many  days  of  rest. 
The  trees  once  cut  down,  the  man  will  burn  off  the  brush,  as- 
sisted by  his  sons,  or  sons-in-law,  if  he  has  any,  and  then  plants 
his  crop;  usually  corn  for  making  more  chicha.  After  that  it 
has  to  take  care  of  itself.  He  goes  out  occasionally  to  hunt,  fish, 
or  sometimes  to  bring  a  bunch  of  plantains.  When  the  corn  is 
nearly  ripe,  the  boys  have  to  watch  it  to  scare  off  the  parrots  and 
pigs.  If  there  are  no  boys  in  the  family,  then  all  hands  usually 
go  and  occupy  a  little  shed  in,  or  on,  the  edge  of  the  cornfield. 
They  feast  on  the  green  and  ripening  corn  until  it  is  too  hard  to 
boil,  and  then  collect  what  has  been  left  to  ripen. 

The  labor  of  the  women  is  to  bring  plantains  and  water,  and  to 
cook  and  wash.  They  are  never  required  to  do  work  in  the  plan- 
tation, unless  it  be  perhaps,  to  help  gather  and  to  help  carry  home 
the  corn.  All  the  sewing  is  done  by  the  men,  even  of  the  little 
shirts  or  jackets  worn  by  the  women.  In  carrying  loads,  the 
women  rival  the  men  in  power  and  endurance.  It  is  nothing 
uncommon  to  see  a  woman,  with  a  big  load  on  her  back,  and  her 
year-old  baby  seated  on  top,  with  his  little  legs  dangling  over  the 
front  edge  of  the  load.  The  little  monkeys  ride  securely  there 
through  the  bush  and  dodge  the  overhanging  vines  and  branches 
as  expertly  as  could  be  done  by  an  old  horseman.  When  work- 
ing for  each  other  the  people  use  their  own  machetes  and  axes, 
as  a  matter  of  course;  but  when  hired  by  a  foreigner,  they  in- 
variably expect  to  be  furnished  with  tools  by  their  employer. 
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Domestic  industry  is  at  the  very  lowest  ebb.  Manufactures 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  The  only  articles  made,  beyond  fur- 
niture, arms,  &c.,  are  hammocks,  net  bags,  cotton  cloth,  and  pot- 
tery. All  of  these  are  coarse  and  inferior  in  quality.  None  of 
the  skill  exhibited  by  the  Guatemalan  Indians  exists  here.  The 
hammocks  are  made  of  a  coarse  twine,  derived  from  the  leaves 
of  a  species  of  agave,  and  are  loosely  woven  in  a  frame,  with  a 
needle.  They  are  hardly  long  enough  for  an  ordinary  person  to 
lie  at  length  in  them  with^  comfort,  and  are  used  more  for  seats 
than  for  sleeping.  They  are  swung  between  the  posts  of  the 
house,  near  the  door,  and  at  a  height  of  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and 
a  half  from  the  floor.  Everything  is  carried  in  net  bags.  They 
are  made  with  a  needle  of  bone  and  *'meshed"  like  our  fish  nets.- 
Some  of  them  are  very  fine  and  they  are  of  all  sizes,  from  three 
inches  to  two  feet  deep.  They  are  suspended  by  a  string  made 
of  the  same  material,  usually  an  inch  wide  and  woven  openly,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  hammocks.  The  material  of  the  finer 
and  ordinary  bags  is  the  fibre  of  a  species  of  aloe,  or  agave,  much 
finer  than  that  used  for  hammocks,  and  naturally  nearly  white. 
It  is  usually  dyed  of  various  colors  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the 
maker.  The  colors  are  obtained  from  several  of  the  native  plants 
and  are  very  durable.  A  coarser  kind  is  made  of  the  same  fibre 
as  the  hammocks.  These  are  made  with  larger  meshes,  and  are 
used  to  carry  plantains,  corn,  &c.,  from  the  field  to  the  house. 

The  people  of  Tiribi  procure  all  their  bags  from  the  Bri-bris, 
and  I  believe,  their  hammocks  also.  The  Valientes,  living  be- 
yond the  Tiribis,  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  District  of  Chiriqui, 
make  similar  bags,  but  much  finer  and  more  elaborately  wrought. 
The  colors  in  the  Bri-bri  nets  are  always  arranged  in  simple 
bands,  while  the  patterns  of  the  Valiente  nets  are  often  com- 
plicated and  exhibit  considerable  taste. 

Belts,  breech-cloths,  cloths  for  wrapping  the  bones  of  the  dead, 
and  women's  petticoats  are  woven  of  cotton.  The  cotton  is  raised 
with  no  care  beyond  planting  a  few  seeds  and  allo\ying  the  plants 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  grow  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  and  almost  every  house  has  a  few  in  its  vicinity. 
The  yellow  flowers,  buds,  and  open  bolls  are  seen  all  the  year 
round,  together  on  every  tree.  The  women  collect  the  ripe  cot- 
ton, pick  it  from  the  seeds  with  their  fingers  and  spin  it.     The 
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loom  is  a  simple  frame  of  four  sticks,  the  two  upright  ones  are 
planted  in  the  ground;  the  other  two  rudely  tied  to  these.  The 
warp  is  wrapped  around  the  two  horizontal  'bars  and  a  simple 
contrivance  of  threads  is  arranged  to  open  and  reverse  it.  The 
thread  for  the  woof  wound  on  slender  sticks  is  then  passed 
through  in  the  usual  manner  and  driven  tight  by  blows  of  a  smooth 
stick.  The  process  is  exceedingly  slow  and  tedious  and  I  have 
never  seen  it  performed  except  by  the  men.  The  belts  are  usually 
two  or  three  inches,  wide  and  four  or  five  feet  long.  Breech- 
cloths  are  about  four  feet  long  and  a  little  more  tHan  a  foot  wide. 
The  cloths  for  the  dead  and  the  women's  petticoats  are  wider 
and  a  trifle  longer.  Except  the  cloths  for  the  dead,  which  are 
woven  white  and  afterwards  painted,  most  of  this  cotton  work  is 
ornamented  with  colors.  Btesides  native  vegetable  dyes,  the 
people  of  Bri-bri  buy  cotton  dyed  a  dirty  purple  with  the  blood 
of  the  murex.  This  is  procured  from  the  people  of  Terraba  on 
the  Pacific.  They  also  now  occasionally  buy  colored  threads  of 
foreign  production,  especially  a  rich  bluish  purple,  of  which  they 
are  particularly  fond.  All  of  this  weaving  is  with  very  coarse 
thread,  nearly  as  thick  as  the  finer  twines  used  by  shopkeepers 
in  the  United  States  for  tying  small  packages.  The  cloth  is  con- 
sequently coarse  in  texture  and  rough  in  appearance,  but  closely 
woven  and  soft  to  the  feel.  It  makes  excellent  towels,  though 
rather  heavy  for  that  purpose.  The  largest  piece  of  work  of  this 
kind  I  ever  saw,  was  a  blanket  large  enough  to  cover  a  good 
sized  double  bed.  It  was  in  possession  of  an  old  woman  who 
wanted  to  sell  it  to  me  for  a  cow,  and  refused  ten  dollars  cash. 

The  pottery  now  made  is  the  coarsest  and  poorest  I  have  ever 
seen.  None  of  the  finely  made  and  elaborately  ornamented  ves- 
sels found  in  the  huacas  or  graves  are  made  at  present.  The  use, 
for  half  a  century  or  more,  of  foreign  cast-iron  pots  and  kettles 
has  restricted  this  industry,  and  possibly  helped  to  injure  the 
character  of  the  work.  But  two  or  three  vessels  ta|cen  by  me 
from  Tiribi  graves,  certainly  not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  years 
old,  are  in  no  respect  superior  to  those  made  at  the  present  day. 
Native  earthenware  is  now  only  used  for  receptacles  for  chicha. 
The  jars  are  large — say  from  ten  to  twenty  gallons'  capacity. 
The  form  is  very  simple,  the  workmanship  is  rough,  the  clay  is 
coarse  and  badly  mixed,  the  burning  is  almost  always  imperfect. 
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and  they  are  always  without  the  sHghtest  attempt  at  ornament.  The 
jars  are  moulded  by  hand,  the  clay  being  added  spirally,  and 
moulded  by  the  fingers  and  trimmed  with  a  smooth  stick,  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  I  have  seen  done  by  the  negro  women  in  Santo 
Domingo.  After  a  certain  amount  of  drying,  they  are  burnt  in 
the  open  air,  in  a  fire  of  sticks  heaped  over  them.  Each  jar  is 
burnt  separately. 

Although  not  given  to  unnecessary  exertion,  these  people  travel 
occasionally  from  house  to  house,  and  even  make  journeys  to 
Terraba  and  Linton.  The  laziest  will  gladly  walk  for  two  days 
to  a  dance.  They  also  occasionally  go  off  into  the  less  frequented 
regions  to  collect  sarsaparilla,  with  which  to  buy  whatever  of  for- 
eign manufacture  they  may  want,  like  axes,  machetes,  cotton 
cloth,  &c.  They  never  travel  alone;  always  two  or  more  going 
in  company.  This  is  a  very  prudent  measure,  since  accidents 
are  liable  to  happen,  like  snake-bites,  or  a  bad  fall,  and  a  person 
alone  and  disabled  in  these  wilds,  would  be  more  than  apt  to  die 
before  he  would  be  discovered.  The  preparations  for  a  trip  into 
the  forest  are  simple,  but  require  time.  If  there  are  no  plantains 
to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  to  which  they  are  going,  a  large 
supply  is  collected.  They  are  skinned,  boiled,  and  dried  hard  in 
the  smoke  of  a  slow  fire.  This  is  to  diminish  the  weight.  A  suf- 
ficient supply  of  corn  is  ground  and  made  into  a  paste,  either  with 
or  without  the  admixture  of  ripe  plantain,  for  chicha.  This  is 
done  up  in  bundles  of  about  a  gallon  and  a  half  in  bulk,  carefully 
wrapped  in  large  leaves  and  tied  with  strips,  torn  from  the  foot- 
stalk of  the  plantain  leaf.  At  last,  all  being  ready,  every  person 
loaded  with  all  he  or  she  can  carry,  they  start  out,  the  loads  done 
up  in  asT  compact  a  bulk  as  possible  and  carried  on  the  back,  sus- 
pended from  the  forehead  by  a  strip  of  mastate,  or  bark  cloth. 
Each  person  also  carries  in  the  hand  a  staff,  four  or  five  feet  long, 
made  of  some  tough  wood.  For  ordinary  purposes,  the  entire 
trunk  of  certain  slender  palm  trees  is  used.  This  makes  a  stick 
about  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  civilized  walking  stick,  but  very 
strong,  and  sufficiently  elastic  to  yield  a  little  without  breaking. 
The  chiefs  and  a  few  other  persons  of  consequence,  like  the 
priests,  usually  carry  a  stick  of  the  red  wood  described  above. 
This  is  neither  so  strong  nor  so  light  as  the  palm  stick,  but  it  is  a 
privilege  of  rank,  and  is  preferred  in  consequence.     If  the  party 
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is  going  on  a  trading  trip — while  the  stronger  members  carry  the 
load  of  sarsaparilla  or  rubber,  still  there  are  always  some,  either 
women  or  boys,  who  carry  the  inevitable  bundles  of  chicha  paste. 
Even  when  going  from  one  house  to  another  visiting,  or  to  a 
dance,  the  chicha  is  not  forgotten,  unless  the  distance  is  so  short 
that  they  are  not  liable  to  become  thirsty  on  the  road.  On  ar- 
riving at  a  house,  the  party  enters  without  a  word,  and  each  per- 
son seats  himself  where  most  convenient,  but  as  near  the  door  as 
possible.  The  owner  of  the  house,  or  in  his  absence,  his  wife  or 
the  next  most  responsible  person  approaches  the  new  arrivals  and 
salutes  with,  "You  have  come";  "I  have  come";  *'Are  you  well?" 
"I  am  well,  how  are  you?"  "I  am  well."  If  a  particular  friend,  or 
a  person  of  consequence,  he  is  invited  to  seat  himself  in  a  ham- 
mock. The  people  of  less  importance  are  allowed  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  In  a  few  minutes  the  women  of  the  house  approach 
with  calabashes  or  vessels  made  of  folded  leaves  full  of  chicha. 
If  chocolate  is  to  be  had,  it  is  prepared  at  once,  and  offered  in 
place  of  chicha.  This  is  a  delicate  attention,  only  shown  to 
friends  or  persons  of  consideration.  Common  folks  must  be  con- 
tent with  chicha.  Whether  chocolate  or  chicha,  it  is  served  at 
least  three  times,  at  very  short  intervals,  and  at  last,  when  you 
cannot  swallow  any  more,  the  polite  thing  is  to  say  to  the  person 
offering  it,  "drink  it  yourself,"  an  advice  usually  followed,  and 
which  stops  the  supply.  If  the  people  are  particularly  inclined  to 
be  hospitable,  and  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  well  supplied,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  visitor  to  be  overwhelmed  with  little  pres- 
ents of  food.  I  have  been  presented  within  half  an  hour,  in  one 
house,  with  five  calabashes  of  chocolate,  at  least  half  a  dozen 
quarts  of  chicha,  a  dozen  or  more  ears  of  green  corn,  and  a  dozen 
ripe  bananas.  The  little  boys,  with  whom  I  made  friends,  fared 
sumptuously,  for  it  wasn't  polite  for  me  to  refuse  anything. 

The  houses  of  the  Bri-bris  are  usually  circular,  from  thirty  to 
fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  the  same  in  height.  They  are 
composed  of  long  poles,  reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  apex. 
These  rest  on  a  ring  of  withes  or  vines,  tied  in  bundles,  eight  or 
ten  inches  thick,  and  resting  on  a  series  of  upright  crotched  posts, 
set  in  the  ground  in  a  circle  about  a  third  smaller  than  the  outer 
circumference  of  the  house.  Above  this  ring,  if  the  house  is 
large,  are  one  or  two  more,  according  to  its  size,  not  resting  on 
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posts,  but  tied  to  the  sloping  poles.  The  whole  is  thickly  thatched 
with  palm  leaves,  and  finished  at  the  apex  by  an  old  earthen  jar, 
to  stop  the  leaks.  There  is  but  one  aperture  to  the  house,  and 
this  is  a  large,  squarely  cut  door,  left  on  one  side.  Over  the  door 
there  is  sometimes  made  a  little  shed,  to  keep  the  rain  out.  The 
interior  is  always  very  dark.  Sometimes,  among  the  Bri-hris, 
instead  of  building  the  house  in  a  circular  form,  it  is  elongated 
and  has  a  ridge-pole,  but  the  ends  are  rounded,  and  the  door  is 
in  one  of  the  ends. 

Formerly  the  Cahecar  houses  were  built  in  the  same  style ;  but 
now  most  of  them  are  mere  sheds,  sloping  to  one  side  only  and 
open  at  the  ends  and  in  front.  The  most  pretentious  house  I 
saw  in  Cahecar  was  a  roof  sloping  to  both  sides  from  a  ridge  pole 
to  the  ground,  but  open  at  both  ends.  The  Tiribi  houses  are  sim- 
ply a  roof  raised  on  short  posts,  sloping  both  ways  from  the  ridge 
but  open  all  around  below.  Mr.  Lyon  told  me  that  formerly  the 
Tirihis  as  well  as  the  Cabecars  had  round  houses  like  the  Bri-hris, 
but  that  the  present  style  is  due  only  to  carelessness.  The  tribes 
are  dwindling  so  rapidly  that  they  seem  to  have  lost  heart  even 
in  so  important  a  thing  as  building  comfortable  houses;  and  are 
content  to  put  up  with  any  make-shift  that  will  shelter  them  from 
the  weather.  The  Bri-hri  houses  are  not  only  better  constructed 
but  are  much  better  furnished  than  those  of  their  neighbors.  Beds 
are  placed  around  the  house  in  the  space  between  the  posts  and 
the  sloping  sides.  These  are  made  by  planting  in  the  ground  two 
sticks,  forked  at  the  upper  ends ;  cross-sticks  are  laid  on  these,  the 
other  ends  being  lashed  with  vines  to  the  sloping  rafters.  Over 
these  two  horizontal  sticks  are  placed  boards  made  of  the  outer 
shell  of  It  species  of  palm ;  or  wild  cane  is  lashed  close  together. 
In  front  of  the  beds  are  slung  hammocks,  between  the  posts,  or 
to  the  ends  of  horizontal  sticks  projecting  a  little  beyond  them. 
The  fire  is  placed  opposite  the  door  near  the  back  side  of  the 
house.  It  is  kept  up  by  placing  close  together,  the  ends  of  three 
large  logs  which  are  pushed  up  as  they  burn  off.  Over  the  fire 
is  a  barbacue  or  frame,  sufficiently  high  to  let  people  pass  under 
it.  On  it  is  placed  food  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way  of  the  dogs, 
pigs,  chickens,  and  ants.  The  smoke  of  the  fire  is  sufficient  pro- 
tection from  the  latter.  Back  of  the  fire-place  are  ranged  the 
chicha  jars,  two  or  three  in  number.    Being  round  bottomed,  they 
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stand  on  the  floor  propped  up  by  stones.  Scattered  around  the 
house  are  stools  or  benches,  rarely  more  than  six  inches  high, 
each  carved  out  of  a  solid  block  of  wood.  They  generally  have 
four  feet,  though  occasionally  a  small,  roughly  made  one  is  seen, 
with  but  two  feet,  and  which  is  only  kept  in  upright  position 
when  somebody  is  sitting  on  it.  The  pots  and  kettles  about  the 
fire  are  all  of  American  cast  iron,  and  vary  in  size  from  less  than 
a  quart  to  ten  gallons'  capacity.  Hanging  from  the  barbacue 
over  the  smoke,  is  generally  seen  a  cocoanut  shell  or  a  leaf  bundle 
full  of  salt.  It  is  kept  here  because  it  is  the  only  place  where  it 
will  remain  dry.  Suspended  from  the  roof  are  baskets  of  from 
one  to  three  cubic  feet  capacity.  They  are  usually  made  of  a 
peculiar,  very  hard,  and  very  flexible  vine.  These  are  the  trunks 
of  the  people,  and  in  them  are  kept  their  clothing  and  all  of  their 
little  personal  treasures  and  ornaments.  They  are  also  used  for 
storing  corn  or  other  seeds,  like  beans,  the  basket  being  then 
lined  with  leaves  to  prevent  spilling.  The  women  also  use  them 
for  carrying  water  calabashes.  These  are  either  gourds  or  the 
shells  of  the  fruit  of  the  calabash  tree,  with  a  small  round  hole  cut 
in  one  end.  One  other  use  of  the  baskets  is  to  carry  loads  when 
the  net  bags  are  scarce.  These  nets  are  also  often  suspended 
about  the  house  in  the  same  manner  as  the  baskets.  Axes,  al- 
ways of  the  make  of  Collins,  of  Connecticut,  and  long  machetes, 
either  of  this  or  of  some  inferior  make,  are  to  be  found  in  every 
house.  Collins'  hardware  has  gained  a  permanent  reputation 
among  these  people,  who  will  give  twice  as  much  for  a  leather 
handled  machete  of  this  brand,  as  for  any  other  kind.  Of  other 
tools,  the  most  noteworthy  is  a  heavy  stick  sharpened  to  a  chisel 
edge  at  one  end  and  beveled  on  one  side.  This  is  used  for  mak- 
ing holes  in  planting  corn  or  plantain  sprouts,  and  the  edge  is  used 
to  beat  down  high  grass.  It  works  almost  as  effectually  as  a 
scythe.  Hooked  sticks  for  lifting  the  iron  kettles,  others  cut  with 
short  radiating  branches  at  the  end,  like  a  five  or  six  pointed 
star,  for  stirring  chocolate,  and  paddles  for  stirring  food  are 
always  found  near  the  fire.  Calabashes  and  gourds  with  small 
holes  cut  in  one  end  for  water  bottles,  and  other  calabashes  cut  in 
half  for  drinking  cups,  are  also  found  in  every  house.  Food 
usually,  and  even  drink  sometimes,  are  served  in  leaves,  called  in 
Spanish  *'platahillo,"  smaller  and  tougher,  but  otherwise  resem- 
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bling  those  of  the  plantain.     These  are  dexterously  folded  so  as 
to  hold  a  quart  or  more  of  fluid  without  spilling. 

Of  arms,  besides  the  inevitable  machete  and  very  good  double- 
barreled  guns,  they  possess  bows  made  of  a  very  tough  kind  of 
palm  wood.  They  are  straight  and  usually  about  five  feet  long. 
The  string  is  made  of  the  finer  kind  of  agai'c  fibre.  The  arrows 
are  of  three  kinds.  All  have  a  butt  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet 
long,  made  from  the  light  flower  stalk  of  the  wild  cane.  This  is 
a  mass  of  pith,  with  a  thin  hard  shell  on  the  outside,  giving  the 
requisite  stiffness.  They  are  not  feathered.  The  front  end,  from 
two  to  even  four  feet  long,  is  made  of  the  same  wood  as  the  bow. 
For  fish  this  is  sharpened  to  a  point  and  is  barbed  on  one,  two, 
or  even  three  edges,  or  is  made  round.  For  quadrupeds,  the  wood 
is  shorter,  not  barbed,  and  is  tipped  with  a  lance-like  head  made 
by  laboriously  grinding  down  an  old  knife  blade  to  the  requisite 
form.  For  small  birds,  the  head  ends  in  a  broad  round  button, 
flat  on  the  face.  The  Tiribis  use  also  a  little  arrow,  ending  in  a 
slightly  open  bunch  of  small  reeds.  These  are  for  killing  a  fish, 
common  in  the  Tilorio,  never  more  than  five  or  six  inches  long, 
and  which  rests  attached  to  rocks  by  a  sucking  surface.  The  fish 
is  so  small  that  several  points  are  necessary  to  the  arrow,  so 
that  if  one  does  not  strike  another  may.  No  poison  is  used  on 
the  arrows,  and,  in  fact,  the  people  seem  to  know  of  none.  In 
their  quarrels,  a  stick  is  used  over  six  feet  long,  nearly  an  inch 
thick  and  about  two  inches  wide,  and  made  of  the  same  wood  as 
the  bows,  arrows,  and  planting-sticks.  It  is  very  heavy  and  is 
grasped  by  the  fingers  and  thumbs  of  both  hands  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  are  guarded  from  a  blow.  They  guard  and  strike 
an  "over-blow"  always  holding  by  both  hands.  They  are  going 
out  of  use,  now  that  the  people  have  discovered  the  easier,  but 
more  dangerous  process  of  litigation.  Cracked  heads  and  broken 
arms  give  way  to  damages.  For  killing  small  birds  the  blow-gun 
is  used.  This  is  a  tube  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  made  by  punch- 
ing and  burning  the  pith  out  from  the  heart  of  a  palm  trunk, 
nearly  two  inches  thick.  They  are  made  very  straight  and  true 
inside,  and  are  provided  with  a  double  sight  on  top,  made  of  two 
glass  beads  placed  half  an  inch  apart;  when  finished  they  are 
covered  with  some  resin  or  a  species  of  pitch  to  keep  them  from 
cracking  or  warping.     The  missiles  are  clay  balls.     These,  pre- 
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viously  prepared  are  carried  in  a  little  net,  with  them  there  are 
two  bone  implements.  One,  simply  a  straight  heavy  piece  of 
bone  used  to  drive  a  ball  out  of  the  tube  by  its  weight,  in  case  of 
sticking.  The  other  is  similar  in  appearance,  but  the  end  is 
worked  into  a  round  pit  with  sharp  edges,  for  trimming  the  balls 
to  the  proper  size  and  shape.  During  the  war  between  the  5n- 
bris  and  Tiribis,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  principal 
arm  used  was  an  iron-headed  lance  fastened  to  a  shaft  barely 
four  feet  long.  For  defense,  round  shields  were  carried  on  the 
arm,  made  of  the  thickest  part  of  the  hide  of  the  tapir.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  specimens  of  both,  together  with 
nearly  all  the  other  implements,  &c.,  described  in  the  present  pa- 
per.    They  are  all  in  the  Smithsonian  Museum. 

All  people  have  some  kind  of  music  which  doubtless  gives 
pleasure  to  them,  although  to  our  unappreciative  ears  it  may 
sound  rude  and  disagreeable.  The  Marimba,  an  African  instru- 
ment, found  all  over  semi-civilized  Central  America,  is  unknown 
here.  I  cannot  understand  the  surprise  of  an  eminent  African 
traveler,  who  writes  wonderingly  of  the  coincidence,  of  finding 
this  instrument  in  use  in  Africa  and  among  the  Indians  of  Cen- 
tral America.  It  was  introduced  with  the  African  slaves  and 
has  been  retained  among  their  descendants  and  neighbors.  The 
savage  Indians  do  not  possess  it.  The  drum  is  their  greatest 
favorite.  It  is  from  twenty  inches  to  two  feet  long,  cylindrical 
for  half  its  length,  with  a  diameter  of  six  or  seven  inches ;  it  then 
tapers  convexly  to  near  the  other  end  and  then  widens  out  a 
little.  The  pattern  is  always  the  same,  and  the  size  varies  but  a 
few  inches.  The  larger  end  is  tightly  covered  with  the  skin 
from  the  belly  of  the  iguana  lizard.  It  is  glued  on  by  fresh  blcod, 
being  held  in  place  with  string  until  dry.  A  cord  tied  around 
each  end  suspends  it  loosely  from  the  left  shoulder,  and  it  is  held 
under  the  left  arm,  being  beaten  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand.  It  is  used  principally  to  accompany  and  keep 
time  to  singing  and  is  an  indispensable  part  of  every  feast  or 
gathering  of  whatever  kind.  To  accompany  the  invigorating" 
music  of  the  drum  and  help  the  din,  an  armadillo  skin  is  some- 
times used.  This  is  scraped  over  the  rings  with  a  large,  hard, 
bean-like  seed.  It  at  least  helps  to  add  to  the  noise,  if  it  does  nrit 
contribute  melody.     A  little  flute,  about  as  musical  as  a  penny 
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whistle,  is  sometimes  added  to  the  concert,  though  it  seems  rather 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  toy.  These  flutes  are  made  of  a  bone 
of  some  bird,  perhaps  a  pelican.  The  bone  has  half  a  dozen  holes 
drilled  in  it,  and  the  end  is  plugged  with  wax,  so  as  to  direct  the 
air  to  the  larger  aperture  near  the  end.  I  bought  one  from  a 
Tiribi  made  of  a  deer's  bone.  The  priests  use  in  their  songs  a 
rattle,  made  of  a  small  pear-shaped  tree  calabash,  lashed  to  a  bone 
at  the  small  end.  This  contains  a  few  seeds  of  the  "shot  plant," 
or  Canna.  It  is  held  upright  and  solemnly  shaken  in  time  with 
the  song  until  the  end  of  the  stanza,  when,  as  a  signal  for  the 
chorus  to  strike  in,  it  is  given  a  dexterous  twirl,  throwing  the 
seeds  rapidly  around  inside.  On  very  solemn  occasions  a  curious 
box  is  also  used.  It  is  about  eight  inches  long  by  four  square 
on  the  end.  It  is  carved  out  hollow,  with  a  long  tongue  on  one 
face,  isolated  by  a  U-shaped  slit.  A  heavy  handle  is  attached 
to  one  end,  also  carved  out  of  the  same  block.  When  used,  it  is 
simply  struck  on  the  above-mentioned  tongue  with  a  bone  or 
piece  of  hard  stick.  This  is  only  used  on  the  death  of  a  chief. 
There  is  but  one  in  the  tribe,  and  no  bribe  that  I  could  offer  suf- 
ficed to  buy  it.  , 

Fashions  in  dress  change  even  among  savages,  at  least  as  civi- 
lization approaches.  Formerly  the  dress  of  the  men  consisted 
only  of  a  breech-cloth.  It  was  made  of  mastate,  or  bark  cloth, 
about  a  foot  wide  and  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  tapering  at  one 
end.  The  cloth  is  made  by  taking  the  inner  bark  of  either  the 
India  rubber  or  another  tree  and  beating  it  with  a  roughened 
stick  over  a  log.  This  loosens  the  fibre,  and  renders  it  soft  and 
flexible.  -  It  is  then  carefully  washed  until  all  the  gummy  matter 
is  washed  out.  After  drying,  it  is  rubbed  a  little  and  becomes" 
soft  and  smooth  to  the  feel.  To  apply  the  breech-cloth,  the  wide 
end  is  held  against  the  belly,  the  remainder  being  passed  between 
the  legs ;  it  is  then  wound  around  the  waist  and  the  point  tucked 
in;  the  broad  end  then  falls  over  in  front,  for  about  a  foot  long, 
like  an  apron.  When  cotton  cloth  is  used,  it  is  simply  caught  up 
in  front  and  behind  under  a  cotton  belt,  with  a  similar  apron  in 
front.  Sometimes,  for  warmth,  a  shirt  of  mastate  was  worn ; 
simply  a  strip  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  head,  and  tied 
under  each  arm  with  a  piece  of  string.  Now  many  of  the  men 
have  discarded  the  breech-cloth,  and  wear  cotton  shirts  and  pan- 
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taloons,  buying  the  stuff  from  the  traders  and  sewing  them  them- 
selves. Others,  not  so  far  advanced,  wear  a  shirt  and  a  breech- 
cloth.  Formerly  the  hair  was  worn  as  long  as  it  would  grow, 
sometimes  rolled  up  and  tied  behind  in  a  knot.  Some  of  the  con- 
servatives still  stick  to  the  old  style  and  follow  this  custom  yet; 
others' of  the  men  wear  their  hair  in  two  plaits,  but  the  majority 
cut  it  to  a  moderate  length,  and  either  confine  it  by  a  bright-col- 
ored handkerchief  tied  round  the  head  in  a  roll,  or  wear  a  hat. 

The  dress  of  the  women  originally  consisted  of  a  simple  petti- 
coat (bana)  of  mastate.  Very  few  now  use  this  material,  pre- 
ferring the  softer  cotton  cloth  of  the  traders.  The  favorite  color 
is  a  dark  indigo-blue,  with  figures  five  or  six  inches  across,  in 
white.  The  bana  is  a  simple  strip  of  cloth  wrapped  round  the 
hips,  with  the  ends  overlapping  about  six  inches  in  front.  It  is 
suspended  at  the  waist  by  a  belt,  and  reaches  more  or  less  to  the 
knees.  When  on  a  journey  in  rainy  or  muddy  weather,  I  have 
seen  a  simple  substitute.  It  was  made  of  a  couple  of  plantain 
leaves,  stripped  to  a  coarse  fringe  and  wound  round  the  waist 
by  the  midribs.  With  nothing  above  nor  below  it,  it  is  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  fig  leaf  one  can  imagine.  Only  of  late  have  the 
women  begun  to  wear  anything  above  the  waist,  and  even  now 
it  is  considered  hardly  necessary.  Some  of  the  women  wear  a  sort 
of  loose  little  jacket,  or  chemise,  very  low  in  the  neck  and  short 
in  the  sleeves,  that  barely  reaches  the  waist  and  only  partially 
conceals  the  bosom.  I  have  frequently  seen  a  woman,  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  one  of  these,  either  take  it  off  entirely,  or  fan 
herself  with  it,  if  warm,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  men,  and 
evidently  innocent  of  improper  intentions,  and  unaware  that  she 
was  doing  anything  remarkable.  With  this  scanty  dress,  I  must 
do  these  people  the  justice  of  saying  that  they  are  remarkably 
modest,  both  men  and  women.  In  a  year  and  a  half  of  life  in 
their  country,  traveling  constantly  with  a  body  of  them,  bathing, 
fording  rivers,  living  in  their  houses,  and  seeing  more  than 
strangers  generally  do  of  the  intimate  domestic  life  of  the  people 
they  are  among,  I  can  only  recall  a  single  instance  of  carelessness, 
and  not  one  of  a  wanton  exposure  of  these  parts  of  the  person, 
that  their  ideas  of  modesty  required  to  be  kept  covered. 

The  dress  just  described  is  that  of  the  Bri-bris  and  Cabecars. 
The  Tiribi  men,  where  they  do  not  wear  pantaloons,  always  use 
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the  native  cotton  breech-cloth,  never  the  mastate.  The  women 
wear  a  long  strip  of  cotton  cloth,  made  with  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
like  a  poncho,  and  reaching  before  and  behind,  nearly  to  the 
ground.  It  is  gathered  up  at  the  waist  by  a  belt,  and  the  edges 
are  caused  to  overlap  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  whole  person 
is  securely  covered.  I  was  also  told  that  under  this  they  wear  a 
species  of  breech-cloth  or  drawers.  They  are  much  more  retiring 
in  their  manner  than  their  Bri-bri  sisters;  never  speak  to  a 
stranger  except  when  spoken  to,  and  then  reply  in  as  few  words 
as  possible  and  with  apparent  bashfulness. 

For  ornaments,  all  wear  necklaces.  The  favorite  ones  are 
made  of  teeth,  of  which  those  of  the  tiger  are  most  highly  prized. 
Only  the  canine  teeth  are  used.  Small  strings  are  sometimes 
made  of  monkey,  coon,  or  other  teeth,  but  are  not  much  thought 
of.  I  have  seen  one  of  these  made  of  five  strings  of  tiger  teeth, 
gradually  diminishing  in  size,  and  covering  the  entire  breast  of 
the  wearer.  The  women  rarely,  almost  never,  wear  these.  If 
they  wear  teeth,  they  are  of  some  very  small  animal.  In  place  of 
them,  they  use  great  quantities  of  glass  beads.  I  have  seen  fully 
three  pounds  of  beads  around  the  neck  of  one  old  woman,  and 
she  was  the  envy  of  all  her  friends  and  neighbors.  Even  little 
girls  are  often  so  loaded  down  that  the  weight  must  be  irksome 
to  them.  Money  is  often  worn  by  the  women.  On  one  occasion 
I  paid  a  man  six  dollars,  all  in  Costa  Rican  quarters,  for  his 
month's  work.  After  a  few  days  I  went  to  his  house  and  saw 
the  entire  sum  strung  on  his  wife's  neck.  Shells  are  also  some- 
times, though  rarely  used.  The  men  sometimes  carry,  suspended 
from  the  necklaces,  the  shell  of  a  small  species  of  murex,  with 
the  varices  ground  off  and  a  hole  drilled  in  it  to  make  a  whistle. 
These  are  bought  in  7'erraha,  and  are  highly  prized. 

The  men  sometimes  wear  head  dresses  made  of  feathers.  The 
most  highly  prized  are  the  white  downy  feathers  from  under  the 
tail  of  the  large  eagle.  Others  are  made  from  chicken  feathers, 
or  are  worked  in  rows  of  blue,  red,  black,  yellow,  &c.,  from  the 
plumage  of  small  birds.  I  have  seen  one  headdress  made  of  the 
long  hair  from  the  tail  of  the  great  ant-eater,  in  the  place  of 
feathers.  The  feathers  are  secured  vertically  to  a  tape  and  ex- 
tend laterally  so  as  to  reach  from  temple  to  temple,  curling  over 
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forward  at  the  top,  the  tape  being  tied  behind,  so  as  to  keep  the 
hair  in  place. 

Painting  is  somewhat  in  vogue,  to  assist  in  the  adornment  of 
the  person,  but  is  not  confined  to  either  sex.  The  commonest 
manner  is  to  color  each  cheek  with  a  square  or  parallelogram, 
about  an  inch  across,  either  solid  or  made  up  of  bars.  This  is 
done  with  the  dark  reddish-brown  sap  of  a  certain  vine,  and  the 
pattern  resists  wear  and  tear,  and  water  for  a  week  or  more. 
Anatto  is  also  used,  but  more  rarely,  and  is  appHed  in  bars  or 
stripes  to  the  face,  according  to  the  vskill  or  taste  of  the  artist. 
Besides,  a  hideous  indigo-blue  stain  from  a  fruit,  is  sometimes 
smeared  on  the  face  or  body,  but  even  savage  taste  does  not 
seem  to  approve  of  this,  since  it  is  very  unusual. 

Formerly  the  Tiribis  tatooed  small  patterns  on  their  faces  or 
arms;  but  the  younger  people  have  not  kept  up  the  custom,  and 
the  Bri-bris  and  Cabccars  say  they  never  did  it.  The  chiefs  on 
great  occasions  wear  gold  ornaments,  similar  to  those  now  found 
in  the  Hiiacas,  or  graves  of  ChiriquL  Whether  these  have  been 
recovered  from  some  of  these  graves,  or  whether  they  have  been 
handed  down  from  time  immemorial  is  not  known.  There  are 
but  four  or  five  in  the  tribe,  and  two  of  these  belong  to  the  reign- 
ing chief.  The  others  were  formerly  also  property  of  the  chiefs, 
but  are  said  to  have  been  given  as  rewards  of  merit  to  the  most 
successful  leaders  in  the  Tiribi  war;  The  two  belonging  to  the 
chief,  as  well  as  one  belonging  to  the  descendants  of  one  of  those 
warriors,  all  represent  birds.  The  people  call  them  eagles.  The 
largest  is  between  three  and  four  inches  across ;  the  smaller  of  the 
chief's  two,  is  double-headed.  In  connection  with  these  "eagles" 
another  royal  emblem  might  be  mentioned.  It  is  a  staff  of  hard 
black  palm  wood,  over  four  feet  long.  The  top  is  carved  in  the 
shape  of  an  animal,  not  unlike  a  bear  sitting  on  his  haunches. 
But  there  are  no  bears  in  this  country,  and  it  must  have  been 
intended  for  some  other  animal.  Below  this  figure,  the  stick  is 
square,  and  is  carved  out  into  four  pillars  several  inches  long, 
with  spaces  between  them.  In  the  interior,  between  them,  is  a 
cavity  in  which  a  loose  piece  of  the  same  wood  can  be  shaken 
about.  It  was  evidently  left  there  in  the  carving,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  Chinese.  Below  this,  the  stick  is  plain.  I  tried  every 
means  in  my  power  to  obtain  this,  but  could  not  buy  it. 
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Games  of  chance  or  of  skill  are  equally  unknown,  and  even 
when  brought  into  contact  with  civilization,  they  do  not  seem 
to  take  kindly  to  gambling.  In  fact,  they  have  so  little  to  win  or 
lose,  and  that  little  is  so  easily  obtained,  that  the  inducement  does 
not  exist. 

Their  food  is  simple  in  material  and  there  is  but  little  variation 
in  the  manner  of  preparation.  Of  meats,  besides  chickens,  they 
have  beef  and  pork,  which  are,  however,  rarely  used  except  at 
feasts.  They  know  nothing  of  salting  meat  for  future  use  and 
can  only  consume  one  of  these  animals  when  a  large  number  is 
together.  Besides  the  scarcity  of  beef  is  so  great  that  probably 
no  Indian  possesses  more  than  one  or  two  animals  at  a  time. 
Wild  meat,  like  peccary,  red  monkey  (the  other  species  are  rarely 
eaten),  tapir,  tiger,  even  otter,  armadillo,  and  some  other  small 
animals  are  occasionally  shot.  In  this  case,  all  of  the  meat  that 
is  not  eaten,  at  once  is  dried  as  hard  as  a  bone,  and  perfectly 
black,  in  the  smoke  of  a  slow  fire.  Larger  species  of  birds  like 
curassow  are  also  treated  in  the  same  way.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact,  universally  attested,  that  the  bones  of  this  bird  are  abso- 
lutely poisonous  to  dogs,  while  the  meat,  though  tough,  is  not 
unpalatable  and  is  perfectly  innoxious  to  man.  After  a  meal  it 
is  the  never-failing  custom  to  gather  all  the  bones  carefully,  and 
either  burn  them  or  place  them  out  of  reach  of  the  dogs.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  flesh  would  be  equally  dangerous,  though  1 
doubt  if  it  was  ever  wasted  on  a  dog.  This  property  is  said  to 
be  due  to  some  fruit  or  seed  they  eat.  Of  vegetable  food,  plan- 
tains are  the  staple.  In  times  of  scarcity,  bananas  take  their 
place,  besides  being  eaten  raw  when  ripe.  The  Indians  also  cc- 
casionaliy  eat  a  raw  ripe  plantain,  although  they  are  coarse  and 
the  flavor  is  inferior.  The  methods  of  preparation  are,  roasted 
green,  when  they  make  a  poor  substitute  for  bread ;  roasted  ripe, 
when  the  are  eaten  with  chocolate,  with  the  idea  of  sweetening  it. 
They  are  also  boiled  green,  with  meat,  with  green  corn,  or  even 
alone.  Ripe  plantains  boiled  and  mashed,  are  mixed  in  equal 
quantities  of  cornmeal  paste  to  make  chicha,  or  to  bake  in  cakes. 
They  are  also,  when  ripe,  boiled,  mashed  into  a  paste,  and  mixed 
with  water  into  a  gruel.  This  is.  drank  under  the  name  of 
mish^-la.  Maize  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  and  this 
really   involves   forr-fifths   of  all   their  agricultural   labor.      The 
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corn  is  of  a  variety  of  colors ;  white,  yellow,  red,  purple,  blue,  and 
almost  perfectly  black.  Sometimes  the  ear,  rarely  more  than  six 
or  seven  inches  long,  is  of  a  uniform  color,  but  more  generally 
the  grains  are  of  two  or  more  colors.  It  is  boiled  green  and 
eaten  from  the  cob,  and  is  thus  considered  a  great  delicacy.  It  is, 
when  ripe,  ground  for  all  other  purposes.  The  process  of  grind- 
ing is  rude  and  simple  in  the  extreme.  If  possible,  a  stone,  three 
feet  long  and  two  wide,  with  a  flat  upper  surface,  is  procured.  In 
default  of  this,  a  broad  slab  of  wood  is  used.  For  this  purpose,  a 
piece  cut  from  one  of  the  plank-like  buttresses  of  the  Ceiba  tree 
is  procured,  and  one  side  dressed  smooth.  The  remainder  of 
this  primitive  mill,  is  a  stone,  about  a  foot  or  fourteen  inches 
long,  a  few  inches  less  in  width,  and  three  or  four  inches  thick. 
One  side  must  be  regularly  curved.  The  corn,  soaked  over  night 
to  soften  it,  is  placed  on  the  flat  surface  and  the  stone  last  men- 
tioned is  worked  on  its  edge,  from  side  to  side.  This  is  always 
done  by  the  women.  When  the  corn  is  sufficiently  ground,  the 
paste  is  put  into  an  iron  pot  and  boiled  to  mush.  If  it  is  intended 
to  make  cakes,  a  part  of  the  raw  paste  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  boiled  ripe  plantain  paste,  to  sweeten  it.  It  is  then 
rolled  in  plantain  leaf  and  baked  in  the  ashes.  When  the  paste 
is  boiled,  sometimes  a  part  of  it  is  separated,  thinned  to  the  con- 
sistency of  gruel,  and  drunk  hot.  If  it  is  intended  to  make  chicha 
for  the  road,  the  thick  mush  is  at  once  mixed  with  an  equal  part 
of  ripe  plantain  paste  as  before,  and  tied  up  in  leaves.  This  will 
keep  sweet  for  two  or  three  days,  but  gradually  fermentation 
takes  place,  and  at  a  week  old,  it  has  a  not  unpleasant  sweetish 
acid  taste.  When  ready  for  drinking,  it  is  dissolved  in  cold  water 
to  a  thin  gruel.  The  taste  for  it  is  easily  acquired,  and  I  admit,  I 
became  very  fond  of  it.  It  certainly  does  possess  intoxicating 
properties,  but  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  civilized  stomach  could 
accommodate  a  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  exhiliration.  Still 
I  have  seen  Indians  very  happy  from  its  effects.  But  since  I 
desire  these  notes  to  be  believed,  I  do  not  dare  to  state  the  quan- 
tity I  have  seen  one  of  these  fellows  drink.  Were  only  half  the 
truth  told,  it  would  appear  incredible.  The  method  of  preparing 
the  chicha  for  use  in  the  house  is  slightly  different.  The  paste 
is  thinned  at  once,  while  yet  hot.  The  plantain  paste,  also 
thinned,  is  poured  into  the  earthen  jar  with  it,  and  sufficient  water 
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is  added  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  thinness  for  drinking.  To  pro- 
duce rapid  fermentation  another  process  is  yet  necessary,  which 
I  saw  once  at  Dipuk  on  the  Uren.  A  young  girl  (young  girls 
only,  with  sound  teeth  perform  this  operation,)  having  previously 
rinsed  her  mouth  with  a  little  water,  sat  down  on  a  low  stool, 
with  a  pile  of  tender  raw  corn  beside  her,  and  a  big  calabash  in 
her  lap.  She  chewed,  or  rather  bit  the  grins  from  the  ear  and 
ejected  them  from  her  mouth  into  the  calabash.  The  rapidity  of 
the  process  was  marvelous.  She  seemed  to  shave  all  the  grains 
from  an  entire  ear  almost  without  stopping.  There  did  not  seem 
to  be  much  chewing  done,  but  of  course  the  object  was  to 
obtain  the  saliva  secreted  during  the  operation.  As  fast  as  her 
calabash  was  full  she  emptied  it  into  the  jar  of  chicha,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  refill  it.  I  lay  in  my  hammock  fully  half  an  hour  watch- 
ing her  until  she  had  finished.  The  next  day  that  chicha  was 
drank  and  pronounced  excellent.  I  never  tried  this  kind.  Such 
is  the  force  of  prejudice.  I  learned  early  to  prefer  doing  my 
own  eating. 

Beans  are  also  used  to  some  extent,  but  the  quantity  planted  is 
generally  small,  and  the  people  soon  have  to  return  to  their 
regular  plantains  and  chicha.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  half  a 
bushel  of  beans  together  in  one  house.  They  are  large,  dark,  and 
generally  mottled.  They  never  become  very  hard,  and  are  of  a 
very  good  flavor.  Small  quantities  of  sugar  cane,  of  a  very  ex- 
cellent quality,  are  raised,  but  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  chew- 
ing. They  never  attempt  to  make  sugar  or  syrup,  although 
some  of  the  foreigners  in  their  country  as  well  as  the  negroes  on 
the  coast  make  the  latter,  and  the  Indians  are  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  process.  Of  the  foreigners  in  the  country,  perhaps  a 
dozen  in  all,  sambos  or  mulattoes,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lyon, 
all  raise  rice  as  one  of  their  most  important  food-staples.  The 
Indians  are  fond  of  it,  frequently  buy  it,  but  never  attempt  to 
cultivate  it.  Of  the  less  important  items,  they  have  the  fruit  of 
a  species  of  palm  called  dn-ko  (pejiballe  of  the  Spaniards).  This 
is  a  small  pear-shaped  fruit,  growing  in  great  clusters ;  it  has  a 
thin  skin  on  the  outside,  and  a  small  round  seed  in  the  centre. 
It  may  be  compared  to  a  diminutive  cocoanut,  the  edible  portion 
corresponding  with  the  fibrous  husk  of  that  nut.  The  seed  cor- 
responding with  the  cocoanut  proper,  is  solid  and  very  hard,  but 
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has  a  pleasant  flavor.  The  fruit  is  very  easily  raised,  requires  no 
care,  beyond  the  first  planting,  and  a  little  weeding  for  the  first 
year  or  two,  and  yet,  except  at  Sarwe,  it  is  very  scarce.  It  is 
from  the  wood  of  this  tree  that  the  bows,  the  arrow  tips,  the 
planting  and  fighting-sticks,  &c.,  are  made.  Another  species  of 
palm  furnishes  a  food,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  an  excellent  salad 
when  properly  dressed,  a  perfect  substitute  for  cabbage  when 
cooked,  but  withal,  as  my  party  discovered  on  one  hard  journey 
we  made,  not  very  nutritious.  It  is  the  bud  of  tender,  half- 
formed  leaves  at  the  top,  and  can  only  be  obtained  by  cutting 
down  the  tree.  It  is  similar  to  the  deservedly  famous  palm  cab- 
bage of  the  West  Indies,  and  differs  principally  in  being  only 
about  half  as  large.  We  found,  after  living  on  it  almost  alone, 
for  nearly  a  week,  that  it  was  good  principally  for  deceiving 
one's  self  into  starving  on  a  full  stomach.  Kiliti,  or  "greens," 
is  a  favorite  dish,  probably  not  much  more  nutritious  than  the 
last.  It  is  made  from  various  tender  leaves,  put  into  k  pot  with 
little  or  no  water,  and  gradually  steamed  into  a  paste  with  their 
own  juice.  This  is  eaten  with  salt  when  they  have  it;  otherwise, 
without. 

Cacao  is  in  great  demand.  The  delicious  sub-acid  pulp  is  first 
sucked  from  the  beans,  which  are  roasted  and  ground  on  the 
chicha  board,  or  stone,  into  a  coarse  paste.  It  is  the  greatest 
luxury  they  possess.  And  still,  I  have  never  seen  a  young  cacao 
tree  belonging  to  an  Indian.  They  depend  for  their  supply  on 
the  old  trees,  planted  by  past  generations.  I  have  known  an  In- 
dian make  a  two  days'  journey  to  collect  a  little  cacao,  when  less 
labor  would  plant  him  fifty  trees  near  his  house. 

Fishing  is  rarely  performed  with  hook  and  line.  They  have 
two  methods.  One  is  to  shoot  the  fish  from  a  canoe  (all  the  ca- 
noes belong  to  foreigners),  or  from  the  shore,  or  a  rock.  They 
use  very  long  arrows,  described  previously,  and  are  quite  expert. 
Another  method  is  to  select  a  channel  of  the  river  beside  an 
island.  A  frame-work  is  built  at  each  end,  of  sticks  and  cane, 
which  extend  completely  across  the  stream.  When  everything  is 
ready,  the  people  stationed  at  the  upper  end  rapidly  cover  the 
frame-work  with  the  leaves  of  the  cane,  so  as  to  stop  the  water 
running  through.  Those  at  the  lower  frame,  also  spread  on  cane 
leaves,  but  thinner,  only  so  as  to  keep  the  fish    from    passing 
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through.  Both  parties  must  work  at  the  same  time,  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  because  as  soon  as  the  fish  find  the  level  of  the 
water  lowering  they  attempt  to  escape,  and  I  was  told  that  it  has 
sometimes  happened  that  every  fi.sh  has  gotten  away  before  the 
dams  were  finished.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  water  is  so 
low  that  the  fish  congregate  in  the  deeper  pools  and  are  shot  with 
arrows,  or  even  taken  out  by  hand. 

The  only  divisions  of  time  known  are  the  natural  astronomical 
ones :  the  day,  the  lunar  month,  and  the  year.  A  glance  at  the  vo- 
cabulary will  show  that  special  words  are  used  for  day  in  the  ab- 
stract as  distinguished  from  night,  and  for  to-day,  to-morrow,  day 
after  to-morrow,  &c.,  and  for  yesterday,  &c.  The  month  is  called 
by  the  same  name  as  the  moon,  ''si/'  The  year  is  counted  from 
dry  season  to  dry  season,  and  is  recognized  by  the  ripening  of  the 
flower-stalks  of  the  wild  cane,  on  which  they  depend  for  arrow- 
shafts.     It  is  called  da-was^  from  this  connection. 

The  local  diseases  of  the  country  are  fevers,  acquired  by  going 
to  the  coast;  or  by  the  hill  people,  by  going  down  to  the  low 
lands.  They  sometimes  seem  to  become  epidemic,  due  to  an  un- 
usually wet  season,  or  to  the  continuance  of  the  rains  throughout 
what  should  be  a  dry  season.  The  summer  of  1874  was  par- 
ticularly fatal  in  this  respect.  Rheumatism  is  common,  especially 
with  the  older  men.  It  is  brought  on  by  much  exposure  to  rain, 
and  by  wading  rivers  when  heated,  on  journeys.  But  the  com- 
monest infirmities  are  indolent  ulcers,  usually  on  the  legs.  They 
originate  from  any  little  scratch  or  bruise,  and  are  the  result  of 
the  low  vital  state  of  the  system,  due  to  a  bulky  but  innutritions 
diet.  A  wound  which,  in  a  person  in  good  health,  would  heal  in 
a  week, "may  result  with  one  of  these  people  in  a  sore  lasting  years, 
and  perhaps  at  times  involving  an  area  twice  as  large  as  the  hand. 

Of  rernedies,  they  may  be  safely  said  to  have  none.  They  are 
learning  to  apply  to  the  traders  for  medicines  for  fever.  All  go 
to  Mr.  Lyon  in  case  of  snake-bite,  and  when  taken  in  time,  he 
says  he  has  never  failed  to  cure  a  case  with  either  ammonia  or 
iodine,  as  seemed  to  be  indicated.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  after  obtaining  no  relief  with  one  of  these  medicines,  he  has 
given  the  other,  and  with  immediate  good  results.  He  gives  the 
iodine  in  the  form  of  alcoholic  tincture  in  10  to  15-drop  doses, 
every  10  to  15  minutes.     Some  of  them  seem  to  believe  in  the  in- 
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cantations  of  the  Awas  or  doctors,  but  foreign  medicines  are  grad- 
ually gaining  ground  over  sorcery.  For  rheumatic  pains,  head- 
aches, &c.,  there  are  two  remedies  used.  The  simplest  is  counter- 
irritation  by  whipping  with  nettle  leaves.  The  other  is  bleeding. 
The  lancet  is  made  usually  from  the  tongue  of  a  jew's-harp, 
broken  off  at  the  angle  and  sharpened  to  a  point.  This  is  set  at 
right  angles  in  a  little  stick  for  a  handle,  and  is  used  by  holding  it 
over  the  affected  part  and  striking  it  briskly  with  a  finger.  They 
never  regularly  open  a  vein  and  draw  off  a  quantity  of  blood,  but 
every  stroke  makes  a  separate  puncture,  from  which  only  a  few 
drops  exude.  At  Borubeta  I  saw  a  man  bled  to  relieve  the  ach- 
ing of  fatigue  in  his  arms.  He  had  been  scraping  agave  leaves, 
to  extract  the  fibre  for  hammocks.  He  had  at  least  fifty  punc- 
tures made  over  his  two  arms. 

The  natural  products  of  the  country  are  principally  sarsaparilla 
root  and  india  rubber.  The  sarsaparilla  vine  is  green,  angular, 
and  covered  with  thorns.  It  grows  very  long  and  climbs  over 
bushes  and  even  trees  in  the  more  open  parts  of  the  forest.  At 
short  distances  it  is  jointed,  and  if  it  touches  the  ground  every 
joint  sends  out  a  new  set  of  roots.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
acuminately  oval  and  have  three  longitudinal  ribs,  the  mid-rib 
and  two  parallel  ones,  half  way  between  the  middle  and  the  edge. 
The  fruit  is  round  and  grows  in  a  cluster  something  like  grapes. 
The  vine  has  a  tap-root,  and  besides  sends  out  a  large  number  of 
horizontal  roots  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  from  six  to 
ten  feet  long.  The  sarsaparilla  hunter  first  clears  away  carefully 
all  the  bushes  and  undergrowth  with  his  machete.  He  then,  with 
a  hooked  stick,  digs  into  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  vine  until 
he  loosens  the  earth  and  finds  where  the  best  roots  are.  The  tap- 
root is  never  disturbed,  and  it  is  customary  to  dig  up  only  half 
the  roots  at  a  time,  to  avoid  killing  the  vine.  Having  selected 
those  that  look  most  promising,  he  places  his  hand  under  one  or 
two  and  gently  lifting  them,  follows  their  course  with  his  hooked 
stick,  loosening  the  soil  and  lifting  them  out,  following  them  to 
their  ends.  They  are  then  cut  off,  the  dirt  carefully  replaced 
around  the  vine,  and  the  roots  laid  in  the  sun,  or  hung  up  to  dry. 
A  vine  yields  generally  from  four  to  nine  pounds  of  green  roots. 
When  dry  they  are  tied  into  cylindrical  rolls  a  foot  long  and  four 
or  five  inches  thick,  weighing  about  a  pound. 
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India  rubber  is  obtained  by  scoring  the  bark  of  tne  trees 
obliquely.  Several  cuts  are  placed  one  above  another  and  in  pairs 
converging  downwards;  the  sap  being  directed  in  its  flow  by  a 
leaf  placed  at  the  bottom,  which  serves  as  a  spout,  to  direct  it  into 
the  vessel  placed  to  receive  it.  When  collected  it  looks  like  milk. 
It  is  caused  to  coagulate  and  turn  black  by  the  juice  of  a  species 
of  convolvulus.  It  is  generally  made  into  cakes  a  little  over  a 
foot  long,  about  eight  inches  wide  and  an  inch  thick. 

It  is  with  these  two  articles,  and  an  occasional  deer  skin,  that 
all  the  purchases  are  made  from  the  traders.  They  buy  various 
kinds  of  cotton  cloth  for  clothing,  colored  handkerchiefs,  needles, 
thread,  machetes,  axes,  knives,  iron  kettles  and  pots,  a  few  medi- 
cines, and  powder,  shot,  and  caps.  Their  intertribal  trade  is  still 
more  limited.  The  Bri-hris  sell  net-bags  and  hammocks  to  the 
Tiribis,  and  formerly  made  the  large  cotton  blankets,  already  de- 
scribed, for  sale  in  Terraha.  They  buy  in  Terraba  cows  and 
dogs,  murex-shell  whistles,  murex-dyed  cotton,  and  beads  made 
by  rubbing  down  a  small  species  of  shell  of  the  genus  Conus, 
Sometimes  both  the  Bri-bris  and  Cabccars,  but  especially  the  lat- 
ter, carry  sarsaparilla  or  rubber  a  hard  ten  days'  journey  to 
Matina,  to  exchange  it  for  cacao,  of  which  they  might  have 
enough  and  to  spare  for  the  mere  trouble  of  planting  it.  But  In- 
dians are,  almost  without  exception,  a  lazy,  miserable,  and  un- 
improvable race. 

It  is  perhaps  advisable  to  state  that  the  whole  of  the  present 
memoir  was  written  in  Costa  Rica,  and  it  was  not  until  my  return 
to  Philadelphia,  that  I  encountered  the  elaborate  compilation  of 
Bancroft,  on  ''the  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States."  At  the 
date  of  the  present  writing,  but  three  volumes  of  the  promised  five 
have  made  their  appearance.  While  I  regret  that  the  information 
in  that  work,  on  the  present  field  is  so  meagre,  and  in  some  re- 
spects so  different  from  my  own  observations,  1  have  said  noth- 
ing which  I  wish  either  to  retract  or  modify.  I  state  nothing 
•  but  what  I  have  seen  and  learned  while  living  among  the  people 
whom  I  describe.  At  the  same  time  I  trust  that  I  may  not  be 
accused  of  a  spirit  of  antagonism,  in  pointing  out  some  of  the 
more  serious  errors  in  the  work  in  question,  and  which,  if  not 
corrected,  might  seriously  mislead  future  students. 
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Vol.  I,  Chapter  VII,  p.  684,  et  seq.,  is  devoted  to  ''the  wild 
tribes  of  Central  America,"  and  the  Indians  living  below  Lake 
Nicaragua,  and  the  San  Juan  River  are  here  designated  as  Isth- 
mians; an  appropriate  name,  since  the  family  seems  to  cover  all 
of  Costa  Rica  and  most,  if  not  all  of  the  State  of  Panama.  But 
the  map,  facing  p.  684  is  utterly  incorrect  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  it 
professes  to  give  the  distribution  of  the  Indians  of  Costa  Rica. 

The  region  of  Talamanca  described  by  me,  as  containing  the 
three  tribes  of  Cabecars,  Bri-hris,  and  Tiribis,  and  known  to  the 
Spaniards  under  the  generic  term  of  Blancos,  is  here  given  up  to 
the  Valientes,  who  should  be  placed  to  the  south  and  south-east 
of  the  Chiriqui  lagoon;  and  the  Ramas,  who  live  in  Nicaragua, 
back  of  the  Mosquito  coast.  The  central  plateau,  in  which  are 
situated  the  cities  and  towns  of  Atenas,  San  Ramon,  Alajuela, 
Heredia,  San  Jose,  Cartago,  &c.,  in  short,  that  occupied  by  prac- 
tically^ the  entire  Hispano- American  population  of  Costa  Rica, 
is  here  given  to  the  Blancos,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoya,  where  at  present  no  Indians  live,  are  placed  Orotinans 
and  Guetares.  Further,  no  tribes  are  placed  in  South-western 
Costa  Rica,  where  the  semi-civilized  Terrabas  and  Brunkas  live; 
but  on  p.  748,  the  author  states  that  "dwelling  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state  are  the  Terrabas  and  Chdnguenas,  fierce  and  bar- 
barous nations,  at  constant  enmity  with  their  neighbors."  Now 
the  Terrabas,  as  well  as  their  neighbors  the  Brunkas,  or  as  the 
Spaniards  call  them,  the  Borucas,  live  in  one  or  two  little  villages, 
and  are  under  the  complete  control  of  missionary  priests,  both 
ecclesiastically  and  municipally,  and  are  rapidly  losing  their  lan- 
guage, as  they  have  their  savage  customs,  and  are  approaching 
the  civilized  condition  of  the  villages  of  Pacaca,  Coa,  Quiricot, 
&c,,  in  Costa  Rica,  where  the  Indians  speak  only  Spanish,  and 
have  even  lost  the  traditions  of  their  former  state.  Again,  the 
Chdnguinas  formerly  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Chdnguina  or 
Chdngina  River,  the  main  branch  of  the  Tilorio,  on  the  Atlantic 
slope,  and  are  either  entirely  extinct,  or  only  represented  by  a 
handful  of  individuals,  swallowed  up  by  the  neighboring  Tiribis 
on  one  side,  and  the  Valientes  on  the  other. 

In  the  proper  place  I  have  noted  what  can  be  said  of  the 
Guatusos;  there  is  nothing  to  add,  until  a  responsible  observer  has 
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the  good  fortune  to  penetrate  their  country,  and  survive  to  tell 
his  tale. 

On  p.  793  of  Vol.  3,  is  a  very  short  vocabulary  of  ''the  language 
of  the  Talamancas,"  copied  from  the  publication  of  Scherzer. 
This  traveler  did  not  visit  Talamanca,  but  from  internal  evidence 
I  believe  the  words  to  have  been  obtained  from  some  of  the  half- 
civilized  Cabecars  of  Tucuriqui  or  Orosi,  little  villages  not  far 
from  Cartago.  In  evidence  of  its  unreliability,  I  note  two  or 
three  of  the  most  glaring  errors  of  the  Hst. 

"Man     signa-kirinema.         Woman     signa-aragre." 

Here  signa,  clearly  a  clerical  error  for  sigua,  means  foreigner, 
and  the  word  given  for  woman — signa  erdkiir  means  foreign 
woman.  So,  the  prefix  sa  and  su  before  the  names  of  parts  of  the 
body  is  the  personal  pronoun — our.  Siihu  is  sahu  "our  house." 
"I  he-he,"  is  really  thou,  the  error  arising  from  the  Indian  answer- 
ing thou,  when  he  was  asked,  "how  do  you  say  I,"  the 'inter- 
locutor doubtless  pointing  to  himself.  Fortunately  the  vocabu- 
lary is  very  short,  but  I  am  sure  there  are  not  more  than  three 
or  four  words  in  it  that  would  be  intelligible  to  a  Costa  Rican 
Indian. 

Doc.  584   Reports  of  Professor  H.  Pittier  to  the  Government  of 

Costa  Rica. 

According  to  the  classical  geographical  definition,  a  mountain- 
spur  (French,  contrefort)  is  a  lateral  ramification  of  the  main 
range  of  a  mountain  system.  Does  such  a  spur  extend  from  the 
main  Cordillera  of  Talamanca  to  Punta  Monaf  No  geographer, 
knowing  the  physical  structure  of  the  region,  could  answer  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  continental  body  of  the  Costa  Rica  territory  is  occupied 
by  three  parallel  mountain  systems,  viz:  the  main  or  high  Cor- 
dilleras, constituted  in  its  entirety  of  old  eruptive  formations,  and 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  coast  ranges  of  quaternary  origin.  These 
three  systems  are  distinctly  separated  by  parallel  valleys,  the 
configuration  of  which  is  more  or  less  disturbed  by  the  transverse 
course  of  the  rivers  descending  from  the  main  range.  On  the 
dividing  line  between  the  Tarire  and  Bstrclla  basin,  the  hill  of 
Tsipubeta,  27  km.  west  of  Punta  Mona,  still  belongs  to  the  coastal 
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system  and  the  real  spur  of  the  main  Cordillera  begins  further 
west.  Along  the  intervening  distance  of  27  km.,  we  meet  with 
numerous  isolated  hills,  the  axis  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  coast 
and  which  do  not  belong  in  any  way  to  the  main  range. 

To  the  West,  the  hill  of  Tsipubeta  is  separated  by  a  low  de- 
pression from  an  offset  of  the  high  Cordillera  detaching  itself 
from  the  Chirripo  Grande,  a  group  of  elevated  peaks  on  the 
crest  of  the  chain.  Only  to  this  relatively  short  ridge  can  the 
term  spur  or  contrefort  be  applied,  and  the  inconveniences  of  the 
proposed  boundary  line  eastward  of  the  same  hill  cannot  be  bet- 
ter illustrated  than  by  reproducing  the  following  extracts  of  the 
reports  of  Prof.  H.  Pittier,  who  made  a  thorough  study  of  its 
merits  on  behalf  of  our  Government. 
Prof.  Pittier  says  in  part: 

''Soon  after  landing,  we  proceeded  to  the  extreme  point 
of  the  promontory  fronting  the  little  Island  of  Hualpuanta 
or  Holed  Rock.  Having  explained  to  my  men  that  I 
wanted  to  follow  the  highest  ridge,  forming  the  division  of 
the  watersheds,  we  climbed  the  reef  and  took  a  west- 
north-west  direction,  with  the  sea  in  close  proximity  to 
the  right,  and  a  steep  slope  to  the  left. 

"After  two  hours  of  laborious  cutting,  we  fell  into  the 
path  leading  from  Punt  a  Mona  to  Old  Harbor,  and  began 
descending  the  western  end  of  the  hill,  near  Punta  Man- 
zanillo.  On  my  return,  I  followed  the  foot  of  the  next 
range  of  hills  to  the  South,  and  could  convince  myself 
that  the  Punta  Mona  Hill  is  completely  isolated  by  a  broad 
swamp,  remnant  of  a  former  arm  of  the  sea.  Not  long 
ago,  indeed,  that  hill  was  an  island,  just  as  were  the 
Limon  Hills  and  many  others  along  the  coast.  It  is  not 
and  never  has  been  the  end  of  any  spur  of  the  high  moun- 
tains that  form  the  backbone  of  the  country. 

"On  the  following  day,  we  undertook  the  exploration 
of  the  low  hills  further  inland,  after  sending  a  party  with 
the  camping  outfit  round  by  the  sea  via  Old  Harbor.  At 
first  we  met  with  several  elevations,  some  elongate  and 
with  their  axis  parallel  to  the  coast,  the  others  mound  or 
knob-like,  but  all  more  or  less  disconnected,  so  that  it  was 
very   difficult  to   follow   the  circumvolutions  of  the    line 
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dividing  the  watersheds.  These  hills  all  show  signs  of 
recent  sea  erosion  and  are  made  up  of  limestone  or  quar- 
ternary  or  post-quarternary  origin.  At  no  remote  period 
they  formed  quite  a  swarm  of  little  islands  along  the  coast, 
located  then  further  South,  just  as  did  the  hills  around 
Port  Limon. 

'*In  the  proximity  of  Old  Harbor,  the  Tarire  or  Sixola 
River  is  at  a  very  short  distance  to  the  South  and  separated 
from  the  sea  only  by  a  steep  ridge,  the  outer  or  North 
side  of  which  shows  evidences  of  the  action  of  the  waves, 
and  where  we  met  for  the  first  time  the  special  formation 
of  boulders  of  all  sizes,  cemented  together  by  limestone, 
that  forms  a  characteristic  trait  in  the  geology  of  the 
foothills  along  the  plains  of  Zent  and  Santa  Clara.  The 
boulders  are  mostly  trachytic  or  basaltic,  but  sometimes 
other  materials,  such  as  granite,  appear  among  them  and 
their  origin  must  evidently  be  sought  for  in  the  main  Cor- 
dillera.    *     *     * 

"West  of  Cuabre  the  hills  become  larger  and  somewhat 
higher,  but  continue  isolated,  with  their  axis  parallel  to 
the  coast.     Except  for  that  uniformity  in  their  direction, 
they  are  very  indifferently  located,  and  this,  as  well  as  the 
changes  produced  by  erosion  on  their  primitive  form,  make 
it  quite  difficult  to  locate  the  intricate  line  of  watersheds. 
"On  the  29th  of  September  the  rain  became  so  persistent 
that  we  had  to  give  up  the  work.     We  were  then  just 
South  of  Cahuita  and  I  had  seen  enough  to  be  convinced 
that  there  is  no  conection,  no  contrefort,  worth  the  name, 
between   the   great   Cordillera   of   Talamanca  and  Punta 
Mona,  and  that  the  location  and    maintenance,   through 
the   explored   district,  of  interstate  boundary  line  as   de- 
fined in  the  decision  of  President  Loubet,  would  be  quite 
difficult     *     *     *."! 
The  region  between   Cahuita  and  the  main   range  had    pre- 
viously been  investigated  in  1898,  by  the  same  scientist,  who  re- 
ported orographical   features  identical  with  the  ones  described 
above,  with  the  only  difiference  that  the  rock   formations    are 

'  Report  presented   to   the   Secretary  of  Foreign   Relations,   October   3, 
1900. 
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sandstones,  slates  and  conglomerates  and  the  changes  of  the 
original  topography  incidental  to  the  erosion  more  marked.  He 
found  the  limit  between  the  tertiary  and  quarternary  formation 
of  the  coastal  systems  and  the  old  eruptive  rocks  of  the  main 
range  on  the  saddle  South  of  Tsipuheta,  at  the  beginning  of  what 
is  really  a  contrefort  of  the  Cordillera  of  Talamanca. 

Senor  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  : 

i  take  pleasure  in  reporting  to  you  concerning  my  recent  sur- 
vey in  the  hills  that  are  located  between  the  Sicsaola  and  the  At- 
lantic litoral,  from  Punta  Mona  to  the  road  from  Cuabre  to  Old 
Harbor. 

On  Tuesday,  September  25th,  at  daybreak,  I  left  the  "Sun- 
rise" in  Punta  Mona  with  the  two  servants  that  I  took  with  me 
from  San  Jose.  Immediately  afterward  I  completed  my  crew 
with  three  negros  who  very  reluctantly  consented  to  go  with 
me  and  they  did  so  with  the  condition  that  I  pay  the  salary  which 
they  fixed.  I  will  say  that  I  had  to  submit  to  the  like  exactions 
during  the  whole  of  the  trip  in  order  not  to  be  compelled  to  dis- 
miss them,  and  this  explains  the  exorbitant  items  that  appear  in 
my  accounts. 

On  the  same  day,  the  25th,  we  left  very  early,  going  in  from 
the  mouth  of  Monkey  Point  Creek  toward  the  hills  of  the  in- 
terior, skirting  the  base  of  them  in  a  direction  more  or  less  from 
East  to  West,  to  the  Morro  of  the  maritime  maps,  now  called 
Terr  on  Colorado.  During  all  this  journey  the  course  bordered  a 
marsh  which  was  in  general  impassable.  The  return  was' made 
by  the  coast,  passing  by  Punta  Uva  and  Punta  Manzanillo,  until 
we  arrived  at  the  hill  of  Monkey  Point,  whose  other  side  formed 
a  bluff  that  did  not  permit  a  passage,  while  the,  interior  slope, 
toward  the  South,  was  lost  in  the  aforesaid  marsh,  being  sep- 
arated from  the  next  hill  by  a  distance  of  not  less  than  800 
metres. 

On  the  26th  I  despatched  one  of  my  men  with  our  baggage  by 
sea  to  the  Terron  Colorado,  with  orders  to  await  my  return. 
With  the  rest  of  my  gang  I  went  inward  again  toward  the  first 
hill  we  met  the  day  previous,  with  the  purpose  of  reconoitering 
its  contour  and  its  connection  with  the  neighboring  hillocks.  I 
found  it  also  to  be  isolated  and  not  very    high   (23  m.).     The 
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greatest  height  of  the  depression  which  separated  it  from  its 
neighbor  on  the  West  did  not  exceed  eight  metres. 

Thursday,  the  28th,  I  reconoitered  the  third  hill,  which  is 
more  extensive,  but  also  isolated.  The  streams  which  have  their 
origin  there  have  carved  out  in  it  and  have  given  to  it  a  more 
complicated  appearance,  but  it  does  not  differ  otherwise  from  the 
other  two  above  mentioned.  The  same  applies  to  the  other  two 
hills  which  I  explored  on  the  28th  and  29th  and  which  are  only 
distinguished  by  being  somewhat  higher.  On  the  29th  I  also 
crossed  over  the  Sicsaola  and  ascended  some  three  kilometres 
the  spur  of  Sinosri  which  comes  down  from  the  Cordillera  of 
Hokuikui,  which  I  had  reconoitered  in  1895  already.  Then  I 
considered  my  mission  as  fulfilled  and  I  returned  to  Morro,  from 
whence  I  went  by  water  to  Cahuita  and  from  that  place  to  Limon. 
During  each  of  these  days  the  rains  were  heavy,  the  work  ex- 
tremely wearisome  and  the  nights  very  bad,  even  so  we  returned 
without  any  harm. 

From  this  slight  inspection  we  learn  that: 

1.  Punta  Mona,  also  called  Punta  Carreta  and  Hualpuanta 
(point  of  the  rock  pierced,  by  the  neighboring  island  which  is 
traversed  by  a  natural  tunnel)  is  not  the  point  of  departure  for 
any  Cordillera,  in  the  geographical  sense  of  the  word. 

2.  All  the  region  passed  over  is  covered  with  isolated  hills 
of  very  Httle  elevation,  whose  axis  is  directed  more  or  less  from 
West  to  East  and  which  belong  geologically  to  very  recent  for- 
mations. The  two  eastern  hills  are  contemporaneous,  doubtless 
to  those  which  surround  Port  Limon  and  owe  their  origin  to  the 
same  uplift  which  raised  the  whole  of  the  littoral.  In  the  hills 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  road  of  Cuabre  I  thought  I  recognized 
the  strata  which  accompanies  the  lignites  of  the  River  Banano. 

3.  These  hills  certainly  belong  to  what  is  called  the  coast  sys- 
tem and  are  not  connected  by  a  continuous  axis,  nor  with  the 
spur  that  comes  down  from  the  Chirripo  Grande  between  the 
Tarire  and  the  Bstrella,  nor  with  the  spur  that  begins  from  the 
Pico  Blanco. 

In  spite  of  these  indications,  all  adverse  to  the  idea  implied  in 
the  statement  that  "the  spur  that  begins  in  the  Cape  Mona,"  I 
ought  not  to  fail  to  state  that  notwithstanding  the  lack  of  con- 
tinuity which  undoubtedly  exists  between  the  hills  referred  to,  it 
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is  still  admissable  to  adopt  as  a  boundary  the  line  of  separation 
of  the  waters  running  to  the  Sicsaola  on  one  hand  and  directly 
to  the  Atlantic  on  the  other.  So  that  it  is  possible  that  such 
was  the  idea  of  the  Arbitrator,  unless  it  be  that  the  word  "coii- 
trafuerte"  (contrefort — a  spur)  shows  an  absolute  ignorance, 
either  of  the  definition  of  this  geographical  term,  or  of  the 
topography  of  the  region  referred  to. 

Finally,  I  ought  to  state  that  the  new  frontier  imposed  upon 
Costa  Rica  could  not  be  more  disadvantageous  as  regards  the 
difficulty  of  defending  it  against  smugglers.  It  is  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  Sicsaola,  by  which  there  can  be  brought  in  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  merchandise,  the  introduction  of  which 
thereafter  into  Costa  Rica  would  be  merely  play.  If  this  could 
be  done  with  profit,  as  I  am  informed,  when  its  transportation 
was  dangerous  on  account  of  the  vigilance  of  our  authorities  in 
Sipurio,  what  will  it  be  when  there  is  no  hindrance  to  importa- 
tion from  Bocas  del  Toro  to  Talamancaf  With  this  in  view,  it 
seems  preferable,  in  case  the  boundary  imposed  is  to  be  definitive, 
to  abandon  to  Colombia  all  that  part  of  the  littoral  between 
Punta  Mona  and  Cahuita. 

I  attach  a  sketch  of  the  region  reconoitered.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  it  would  require  at  least  a  month,  counting  on  a 
good  assistant  and  a  dry  season,  but  I  believe  my  rough  draft 
gives  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  topographical  characteristics  most 
important  for  the  present  case. 

I  am,  Mr.  Minister,  with  all  respects,  &c., 

H.  PiTTiER. 

San  Jose,  October  6,  1900. 

Geologic  Evidence  for  Determining  the  Position  of  the   doc.  585 
Boundary  Line  Between  the  Republics  of  Costa  Rica 
and  Panama. 

By  Be:njamin  L.  Miller, 
Professor  of  Geology  in  Lehigh  University. 

The  term  "valley"  is  one  that  is  used  in  almost  every  article 
describing  the  physiography  or  geology  of  a  region  and  is  in 
constant  use   in   ordinary    conversation.     Notwithstanding    this 
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'Common  usage,  it  still  remains  a  term  with  an  indefinite  mean- 
ing. The  same  loose  usage  is  found  likewise  in  French  writ- 
ings. Used  in  a  general  way  a  valley  is  defined  as  a  depression 
in  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  which  a  stream  flows.  The  defini- 
tion is  inexact,  however,  in  that  no  limits  are  given  to  the  valley 
and  there  is  need  of  a  more  exact  definition. 

Valleys  are  of  the  two  kinds  according  to  their  origin,  viz : — 
structural  and  erosional.  The  structural  valley  is  formed  (a)  by 
the  earth  movements  by  which  certain  portions  of  the  earth 
have  dropped  down  forming  depressions,  (b)  by  fissures  forming 
in  the  rocks  due  to  earthquake  disturbances  and  into  which  open 
fissures  the  water  from  the  surrounding  country  drains,  or  (c) 
by  the  bending  downward  of  the  rocks  forming  synclines,  while 
erosional  valleys  are  formed  through  the  cutting  action  of  mov- 
ing water  or  ice. 

Structurai,  Valleys. 

(a)  The  first  type  of  structural  valley  is  represented  by  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  River  and  the  Dead  Sea  in  Palestine  where 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  below  sea  level  and  is  due  to  the 
depression  of  the  region  due  to  faulting. 

(b)  The  second  type  of  structural  valley  is  not  known  to  be 
represented  by  any  valley  of  importance  because  open  fissures 
formed  by  earthquakes  are  of  small  extent.  Not  infrequently 
erosional  valleys  are  formed  where  the  rocks  have  been  broken 
but  erosion  and  not  the  breaking  of  the  rocks  is  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  valley.  The  break  in  the  rocks  merely  determines 
the  place  where  the  valley  shall  be  excavated  by  the  stream. 

(c)  The  third  type  of  structural  valley  is  formed  in  mountain- 
ous regions  where  the  originally  horizontal  rocks  have  been 
thrown  into  folds  by  compression  of  the  earth's  crust.  The  por- 
tions that  have  been  folded  downward  to  form  synclinal  valleys. 
Valleys  of  this  kind  exist  in  regions  where  sedimentary  rocks 
have  .been  greatly  compressed. 

Erosional  Valleys. 

The  second  large  class  of  valleys  includes  the  erosional  val- 
leys.    These  are  the  valleys  that  have  been  cut  into  the  surface 
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of  the  earth  by  running  water  or  by  ice.  This  class  of  valleys 
is  the  most  important  class  and  is  represented  by  numerous  ex- 
amples in  almost  every  section  of  the  world.  The  valleys  of 
Costa  Rica  and  Panama  unquestionably  belong  in  this  class. 

Parts  of  Drainage  Basins. 

In  most  parts  of  the  world  the  entire  country  is  naturally 
drained  into  surface  streams.  A  large  part  of  the  water  that 
falls  upon  any  part  of  the  land  runs  off  on  the  surface  into  small 
streams  that  in  turn  receive  tributaries,  or  act  as  tributaries  to 
some  larger  streams,  and  eventually  the  surplus  water  is  carried 
into  the  ocean. 

In  most  regions  with  a  mature  physiographic  development  four 
parts  of  the  drainage  basin  can  be  recognized: — (1)  the  channel 
or  depression  actually  occupied  by  the  river,  (2)  the  flat  flood 
plain  bordering  the  stream  channel  and  over  which  the  river 
spreads  in  flood  season,  (3)  the  steep  slopes  or  cliffs  that  border 
the  flood  plain,  and  (4)  the  uplands  that  have  a  very  gentle  slope 
toward  the  streams. 

The  question  for  decision  is  what  portions  of  the  drainage  basin 
constitute  the  stream  valley.  The  ways  in  which  each  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  basin  has  been  formed  has  considerable  to  do 
with  the  decision  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  valley  and 
therefore  their  formation  will  be  discussed  briefly  as  applied  to 
erosional  valleys,  in  particular. 

(1)  The  channel  actually  occupied  by  the  river  is  obviously 
due  to  the  cutting  action  of  the  water  and  not  infrequently 
changes  its  position  due  to  the  unequal  cutting  by  the  currents 
of  the  stream.  (2)  The  flood  plain  is  built  up  by  the  alluvial 
material  carried  down  by  the  stream  and  dropped  outside  the 
channel  when  the  river  overflows  the  banks  of  its  channel.  The 
flood  plain  is  level  and  of  variable  width.  In  young  streams  and 
near  the  headwaters  of  almost  all  streams  it  is  entirely  absent 
or  very  narrow  but  may  have  a  great  width  near  the  mouths  of 
old  streams.  Across  these  flood  plains  the  stream  takes  its 
course  and  frequently  migrates  from  side  to  side.  (3)  The  steep 
slopes  or  cliffs  that  limit  the  flood  plains  are  cut  in  part  by  the 
stream  as  it  swings  from  side  to  side  in  the  flood  plain,   first 
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cutting  on  one  side  and  then  the  other.  In  .iddition  to  this  these 
steep  slopes  down  which  the  rainfall  moves  nijMdly  into  the 
stream  arc  heing  continually  pushed  hack  hy  rain  action,  frost 
action,  and  other  kinds  of  weathering.  (4)  The  uplands  that 
are  comparatively  flat,  as  a  rule,  owe  their  form  to  their  (origin 
heneath  the  ocean,  to  the  way  in  which  volcanic  material  has  l)een 
heaped  nj)  on  the  surface,  or  to  various  other  minor  causes. 
These  uplands  are  continually  heiuij^  narrowed  hy  the  lateral  cut- 
ting of  streams  until  in  time  they  entirely  disappear  provided 
erosion  continues  uninterruptedly. 

Obviously,  some  or  all  of  the  above  portions  of  a  drainage 
basin  comprise  the  valley.  If  all  of  them  constitute  the  valley 
then  there  is  no  distinction  between  valley  and  drainage  basin. 
In  an  attempt  to  discover  what  geologists  and  physiographers 
mean  by  the  term  "valley"  a  great  many  men  have  been  con- 
sulted personally  and  the  writings  of  many  more  have  been  ex- 
amined with  great  care.  The  more  important  of  these  are  given 
in  the  pages  that  follow.  In  general,  quotations  are  first  given 
from  some  publications  of  the  author  cited  and  comments  are 
given  later. 

Ccikie,  Archibald.     Text-Book   of   Geology.    London,  il903. 

"In  the  excavation  of  a  ravine,  whether  by  the  recession  of  a 
waterfall  or  of  a  series  of  rapids,  the  action  of  the  river  is  more 
oflfective  than  that  of  the  atmospheric  agents.  The  sides  of  the 
ravine  consequently  retain  their  vertical  character,  which,  when 
they  coincide  with  lines  of  joint,  is  further  preserved  by  the  way 
in  which  atmospheric  weathering  acts  along  the  joints.  But 
where,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  or  of  the  climate,  the  de- 
nuding action  of  rain,  frost  and  general  weathering  is  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  river,  a  wider  and  opener  valley  is  hollowed  out, 
through  which  the  river  flows,  carrying  away  the  materials 
washed  into  it  from  the  surrounding  slopes  by  rain  and  brooks." 
(p.  504). 

The  author  seldom  uses  the  term  "valley"  but  in  the  above 
quotation  he  seems  to  regard  the  "valley"  as  the  channel  cut  by 
the  stream  and  widened  by  weathering,  but  certainly  would  not 
include  the  whole  drainage  l)asin. 
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Russell,  I.  C.    Rivers  of  North  America. 

"Ill  this  portion  of  the  island,  also,  vertical  corrosion  having 
ceased,  the  tendency  of  weathering  to  reduce  the  interstream 
areas  to  the  level  of  the  adjacent  valleys  is  no  longer  counter- 
acted."    (p.  311). 

"The  question  of  how  deep  and  how  wide  a  river  valley  shall 
be  depends  not  alone  on  the  elevation  of  the  land  above  sea-level, 
but  also  on  the  ratio  of  stream  corrosion  to  the  general  waste  or 
erosion  of  the  bordering  lands."    (p.  44). 

"The  cross-profiles  of  the  valleys  of  old  streams  become  broadly 
U-shaped."  (p.  150).  "*  ♦  *  As  a  stream  advances  in  age, 
the  cross-profile  at  a  given  locality  gradually  changes  from  a  V- 

shape  to  a  U-shape  and  then  to  a  \ /  -shape."     (p. 

161). 

In  the  above  quotations  Professor  Russell,  now  deceased  but 
long  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  clearly 
considers  a  valley  to  consist  of  the  depression  actually  cut  by  a 
stream  and  the  steep  slopes  adjacent  which  represent  the  old 
river  bluffs  now  extended  somewhat  by  weathering. 

On  page  118,  however,  he  gives  the  following  figure  and  ex- 
planation which  seems  to  show  that  he  is  not  entirely  consistent 
although  he  plainly  does  not  consider  the  valley  to  extend  back 
to  the  divide.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  he  intends  to  in- 
clude the  portions  as  in  the  valley  or  not. 


Fig.   4.  Cross-Profile  of  a  Valley  Occinjicd  by  ;i  c;oi)structivc  River. 

(After  L.  M.  J  licks;. 

a  b  Weather-Curve  at  Crest  of  Bluffs;  b  c  Water-Curve  of  Corrosion; 

c  d  Swamp;  d  e  Water-Curve  of  Deposition;  s  Stream  Channel. 

Phillips,  John.  Manual  of  Geology,  lidilcd  by  N.  C.  Sccley. 
London,  1885. 

A  discussion  of  the  work  of  rivers  is  given  on  pages  153-167 
in  which,  in  the  main,  the  author's  idea  of  a  valley  seems  to  be 
rather  vague.  On  page  167,  however,  in  giving  the  results  of 
Geikie's  estimation  of  rate  of  sub-aerial  denudation  he  says: 
"But  denudation  is  far  more  rapid  in  valleys  and  mountain  re- 
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gions;  so  that  while  1/12  of  an  inch  may  be  removed  in  seventy- 
five  years  from  plains  and  table-lands,  an  equal  amount  of  de- 
nuded matter  is  carried  away  from  valleys  in  eight  years  and  a 
half."  He  probably  means, to  include  in  the  term  "valley"  the 
region  of  steep  slopes  closely  adjoining  the  stream  channel. 

de  Lapperent,  A.     Trait e  de  Geologic.     Paris,  1906. 

On  pages  166  and  185-186  the  author  describes  the  shapes  of 
valleys  and  gives  profiles.  From  his  description  of  V-shaped 
valleys  and  his  discussions  it  is  evident  that  he  regards  the  val- 
ley as  that  portion  of  the  drainage  basin  actually  cut  by  the 
stream  itself  with  the  consequent  widening  produced  by  the 
weathering  of  the  bluffs  bounding  the  stream  channel  or  flood- 
plain. 

Haug,  Bmile.  Traite  de  Geologic,  I  Les  Phcnomenes  Geolo- 
giques.     Paris,  190*?. 

On  pages  406-436  on  the  subject  "Action  des  Eaux  courantes" 
the  author  discusses  the  erosive  work  of  rivers.  He  shows  by 
the  context  that  he  considers  the  valleys  of  streams  to  consist  of 
those  parts  of  the  drainage  basin  cut  by  the  stream  itself  and 
the  steep  slopes  adjoining  the  stream  channel  or  flood  plain  that 
represent  the  old  river-cut  bluffs  now  worn  back  by  weathering. 

Chamberlin,  Thomas  €.,  and  Salisbury,  Rollin  D.  Geology, 
Vol  I.     New  York,  1904. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  formation  of  valleys  is  given  on  pages 
53-87  in  which  a  valley  is  said  to  be  inaugurated  by  vertical  cut- 
ting of  running  water  and  is  only  termed  a  "valley"  when  it  be- 
comes too  large  to  be  designated  a  "gulley"  or  "ravine."  ''In 
width,  a  valley  is  increased  by  the  side  cutting  of  the  stream,  by 
the  wash  of  the  rain  which  falls  on  its  slopes,  and  by  the  action  of 
gravity  which  tends  to  carry  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope  the 
material  which  is  loosened  above  by  any  process  whatever.  If 
there  be  but  one  valley  in  a  land  area  its  limiting  width  is  scarcely 
less  than  the  width  of  the  land  itself."  (pp.  63-64).  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  tributaries  it  is  evident  that  their  valleys  are  not 
considered  part  of  the  valley  of  the  main  stream. 
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A  river  valley  according  to  the  above  authors  is  that  depression 
actually  cut  by  a  stream  together  with  the  w^idening  that  may 
have  taken  place  by  the  rain  wash  and  gravity. 

James  Geikie  (Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh).  Earth  Sculpture  or  The  Origin  of  Land  Forms. 
Published  1898. 

"Valleys.  The  term  valley  has  various  significances.  Usually 
we  mean  by  it  the  hollow  through  which  a  stream  or  river  flows 
*  *  *.  By  far  the  great  majority  of  valleys — using  the  word 
in  its  widest  meaning — are  either  the  direct  result  of  erosion,  or 
have  been  greatly  modified  by  it."     (page  347). 

"If  it  be  true  that  the  valleys  of  a  plateau  are  the  work  of  ero- 
sion, this  is  not  less  true  of  the  river-valleys  or  lowland  regions, 
(page  353). 

"It  is  enough  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
river-valleys  have  been  excavated  by  the  rivers  themselves. 
Even  the  most  recent  tectonic  valleys  have  been  often  profoundly 
modified  by  subsequent  erosion."     (page  357). 

In  the  above  passages  quoted  and  in  the  entire  discussion  of 
valleys  in  pages  347  to  359,  inclusive,  the  author  plainly  shows 
that  he  considers  the  limits  of  a  valley  to  be  that  part  of  a  drain- 
age basin  now  occupied  by  the  river  or  formerly  occupied  by  it. 
In  other  words,  the  river  valley  cannot  consist  of  more  than  the 
river  channel,  flood  plain,  and  steep  slopes  or  bluffs  adjacent  to 
the  flood  plain. 

Davis,  William  Morris.  Plains  of  Marine  and  Subaerial  De- 
nudation.    American  Geologist,   Vol.  XVII,  pp.  96-97. 

"Subaerial  erosion  has  come  to  be  considered  competent  not 
only  to  produce  valleys,  but  to  widen  the  valleys  so  far  as  to  con- 
sume the  interstream  hills  and  thus  reduce  a  region  to  almost 
featureless  lowland  close  to  base  level."     (p.  97). 

Valleys,  in  being  distinguished  from  interstream  areas,  are  not 
considered  to  be  co-extensive  with  drainage  basins.  Mr.  Davis 
is  a  professor  in  Harvard  University  and  perhaps  the  foremost 
physiographer  of  the  United  States. 
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Dams,  William  Morris.  The  Physical  Geography  of  Southern 
Nezv  England.     The  Physiography  of  the  United  States,  pp.  269- 

304:. 

The  author  plainly  shows  that  he  considers  valleys  are  only 
those  depressions  actually  cut  by  the  streams  themselves  and  the 
widening  caused  by  frost  and  rain  action.  Would  consider  prob- 
ably the  upper  edge  of  the  slope  as  the  edge  of  the  valley  but  not 
the  other  drainings  area  of  the  uplands. 

Le  Conte-Pair child.    Blements  of  Geology. 

"In  the  valley-making  two  processes  are  at  work,  down-cut- 
ting by  the  stream  and  widening  out  by  weathering.  The  shape 
or  proportions  of  a  valley  depends  on  the  relative  effect  of  these 
two  processes."     (p.  23). 

Includes  more  than  flood  plain  and  portion  actually  cut  by 
stream  itself  but  no  indication  that  the  authors  regard  stream  val- 
leys and  drainage  as  co-extensive. 

Willis,  Bailey.  The  Northern  Appalachians.  The  Physiogra- 
phy of  the  United  States,     pp.  128-202. 

''Ordinarily  a  great  valley  is  the  home  of  a  great  river,  which 
flows  the  length  of  the  valley,  gathering  the  waters  from  the  en- 
vironing mountains.  The  Mississippi  is  an  example;  and  in 
the  southern  Appalachian  ranges  the  Holston  and  Tennessee  rivers 
above  Chattanooga  illustrate  this  relation  of  an  extensive  valley 
which  holds  a  single  river  system."     (p.  175). 

The  above  passage  seems  to  indicate  that  the  author  thinks  a 
valley  system  as  co-extensive  with  the  drainage  basin. 

"Valleys  are  widened  by  other  processes  which  aid  the  streams. 
By  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  frost,  vegetation  and  solution, 
rocks  are  shattered  and  they  decay.  *  *  *  Every  space  be- 
tween the  streams  is  attacked  sooner  or  later,  and  the  higher 
parts  of  the  surface  are  graded  down."     (p.  188). 

The  above  seems  to  indicate  that  the  author  believes  that  val- 
leys are  only  part  of  drainage  basins. 

Hayes,  C.  Willard.  The  Southern  Appalachians.  The  Phy- 
siography of  the  United  States,     pp.  305-336. 
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"The  region  is  essejitially  a  broad  plain  within  whose  surfaces 
the  streams  have  carved  their  valleys  from  50  to  300  feet."  (p. 
318). 

"Those  (streams)  flowing  eastward,  on  the  other  hand,  plunge 
immediately  downward  in  a  series  of  cascades,  falling  several 
thousand  feet  in  a  few  miles.  They  have  no  valleys,  only  V- 
shaped  gorges,  until  they  reach  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  Piedmont 
Plaii>."     (p.  320). 

The  upper  edge  of  the  steep  slope  bordering  the  flood  plain 
would  probably  form  the  edge  of  the  valley  according  to  Hayes. 

Summary. 

In  addition  to  the  above  references  many  others  were  examined 
and  could  be  given  if  necessary.  Also  many  geologists  were  in- 
terviewed but  as  their  answers  were  given  verbally  and  without 
being  given  time  for  careful  dehberation,  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  quote  them  in  this  place.  Some  writers  and  some  geologists 
define  valley  in  two  different  ways.  For  example,  the  Mississippi 
Valley  is  understood  to  mean  the  entire  drainage  basin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  in  its  broader  usage,  but  more  exactly  defined 
means  merely  that  portion  of  the  Mississippi  drainage  basin 
which  has  been  cut  or  built  up  by  the  river  itself,  and  not  by  all 
of  its  numerous  tributaries.  In  asking  various  geologists  to 
exactly  define  a  river  valley  none  gave  the  broad  usage  just  men- 
tioned. The  common  usage  of  "Mississippi  Valley"  when  we 
mean  the  Mississippi  River  drainage  basin  is  an  unfortunate  and 
inexact  usage  that  has  been  continued  without  reason. 

If  valleys  and  drainage  basins  are  co-extensive  there  would 
be  no  justification  for  the  division  of  a  land  mass,  that  is  drained, 
into  valleys,  plains,  plateaus,  etc.,  as  is  done  with  good  reason. 
All  drained  areas  would  be  valleys  regardless  of  their  phy- 
siographic characteristics. 

It  is  believed  that  practically  all  geologists  and  physiographers 
would  limit  a  stream  valley  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  bluffs  or 
steep  slopes  that  limit  the  flood  plain,  or  the  channel  when  the 
flood  plain  is  absent.  The  upper  levels  of  the  drainage  basin 
that  are  drained  by  intermittent  or  permanent  streams  of  small 
size  are  not  considered  to  be  part  of  the  main  river  valley.     Near 
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the  mouth  of  a  stream  where  the  extensive  flood  plain  has  been 
built,  the  valley  may  extend  to  the  interstream  divide.  In  going 
up  stream,  however,  the  valley  walls  approach  the  stream  and 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  stream  where  flood  plains  have  not 
yet  developed  the  valley  wall  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
stream  channel.  , 

ARGUM]eNTS. 

The  boundary  line  drawn  by  President  Loubet  between  Costa 
Rica  and  Panama  is  incorrect  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  There  is  no  spur  of  a  mountain  range  that  starts  from  Punta 
Mona  and  continues  westward  to  unite  with  the  main  Cordilleran 
Range.  Geologically  and  physiographically  Punta  Mona  is  en- 
tirely distinct  from  any  mountain  range. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  any  mountain  spur  connecting  Punta 
Mona  and  the  Main  Cordilleras  it  is  plainly  unjust  to  the  Republic 
•of  Costa  Rica  to  have  the  international  boundary  line  follow  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Sixola  River 
when  the  Sixola  River  Valley  is  expressly  mentioned.  This  is 
true  because,  as  above  shown,  river  valleys  and  river  drainage 
tasins  are  not  co-extensive. 

3.  The  correct  boundary  line  according  to  the  exact  words  of 
the  award  should  be  at  the  upper  limit  of  the  steep  slope  or  bluff 
bounding  the  flood  plain  of  the  Sixola  River  or  bluff  bounding 
the  flood  plain  of  the  Sixola  River  on  the  north,  or  the  channel 
of  the  river  itself  where  the  flood  plain  is  absent.  The  valleys 
of  the  tributary  streams  should  not  be  included  except  those  por- 
tions near  the  junction  with  the  main  stream  that  actually  lie 
within  the  Sixola  River  valley.  In  other  words,  the  valleys  of 
the  tributary  streams  should  be  ignored  in  drawing  the  boundary 
line. 

4.  The  fact  that  President  Loubet's  decision  was  based  on 
several  misconceptions  of  the  configuration  of  the  country  should 
cause  a  new  line  to  be  drawn  from  Punta  Mona  to  the  rest  of 
the  Cordilleran  Range  near  the  9th  degree  of  latitude. 
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Royal  Provision  of  the  Audiencia  of  Guatemala,  Addressed  Doc.  586 
to  Don  Gonzalo  Vazquez  de  Coronado,  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Costa  Rica,  Authorizing  Him  to  Continue 
and  Complete  the  Conquest  of  the  Said  Province,  as  Far 
as  the  Borders  of  Veragua  and  of  Panama,  from  one  Sea 
to  the  Other,  and  Including  the  Valleys  of  Chiriqui. 

Guatemala,  October  8,  I6OI.1 
Don  Phiup,  etc. 

Considering  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  service  of  God,  Our 
Lord,  and  ourself,  that  the  pacification  of  the  Indians  and  of 
the  provinces  which  are  still  to  be  pacified  may  proceed,  from  the 
Province  of  Costa  Rica,  of  the  district  of  our  Andiencia  and 
Royal  chancellery,  which  is  located  and  sits  in  the  city  of  San- 
tiago oi  the  Province  of  Guatemala,  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Veragua  and  of  Panama,  and  all  the  territory  included  between 
the  North  Sea  and  that  of  the  South  and  the  valleys  of  Chiriqui, 
in  order  that  the  said  natives  may  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
God,  Our  Lord,  and  of  the  Holy  Gospel,  and  to  obey  us,  and  so 
that  they  may  pass  and  communicate  by  land  from  the  aforesaid 
Province  of  Costa  Rica  as  far  as  the  said  city  of  Panama;  and 
since  you,  the  Adelantado,  Don  Gonzalo  Vazquez  de  Coronado, 
Governor  of  the  said  Province  of  Costa  Rica,  have  offered  to 
undertake  such  expedition  and  pacification  at  your  own  cost  and 
expense,  without  anything  being  paid  from  our  treasury; 

Considering  the  aforesaid  and  how  much  we  desire  the  con- 
version and  teaching  of  the  native  Indians  of  the  said  provinces, 
that  they  be  instructed  in  our  holy  faith  and  the  evangelical  gos- 
pel and  that  the  said  Indians  come  to  know  it  in  order  that  they 
may  be  saved; 

Considering,  also,  the  services  which  your  father,  Juan  Vaz- 
quez de  Coronado,  rendered  to  us  in  the  conquest  and  discov- 
ery of  the  said  Provinces  of  Costa  Rica;  that,  appointed  Adelan- 
tado thereof,  he  died  at  sea  while  he  was  going  to  the  said  prov- 
inces to  serve  us  and  to  continue  the  said  conquest;  that  you,  the 

^  General  Archives  of  the  Indies.  Shelf  64,  Compartment  2,  Bundle  10. 
Fernandez,  V,  p.  106. 
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said  Adelantado,  have  served  us  and  we  expect  that  you  will 
serve  us  still;  that,  Doctor  Alonso  Criado  de  Castilla,  member 
of  our  Council,  President  of  our  Andiencia  and  Royal  Chan- 
cellery which  is  located  and  sits  in  the  city  of  Santiago,  of  the 
Province  of  Guatemala,  Governor  General  of  the  provinces  under 
•our  said  Audicncia  and  Captain-General  thereof,  having  been 
consulted,  it  has  been  decided  that  we  should  appoint  you,  as  we 
do  appoint  you  by  these  presents,  deputy  of  our  said  President 
and  Captain-General,  for  which  purpose  we  cause  to  be  deliv- 
ered this  our  letter  for  the  foregoing  purpose,  as  it  is  our  pleasure. 
And  by  these  presents  we  charge  and  direct  you  to  continue 
and  to  complete,  with  the  men  that  you  think  proper,  both  Span- 
iards and  subject  Indians,  the  conquest  and  the  exploration  of  the 
said  provinces  above  mentioned,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  said 
Provinces  of  Veragua  and  of  Panama,  and  to  subject  and  pacify 
the  native  Indians  thereof,  for  which  purpose  there  should  be 
taken  in  your  company  two  friars  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Francis, 
or  two  ecclesiastics,  in  order  that  you  may  seek  with  their  aid  to 
subject  and  to  pacify  said  natives  and  to  lead  them  to  be  volun- 
tarily converted  to  our  holy  Catholic  faith  and  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  to  acknowledge  us  as  their  king  and  master;  and 
you  will  treat  them  well  on  avery  occasion  and  seek  that  they 
do  not  receive  any  harm  or  injury  and  make  them  understand 
that  the  conquest  is  only  made  in  order  to  teach  them  to  know 
God,  Our  Father,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  Iloly  Gospel  under 
which  they  must  live  in  order  to  be  saved ;  and  in  case  they  should 
resist  and  should  prevent  the  preaching  and  teaching  to  them  of 
our  holy  Catholic  faith,  yop,  the  said  deputy  of  the  Captain-Gen- 
eral, may  constrain  them  to  allow  preaching,  even  against  such 
resistance.  And  in  case,  as  it  is  said,  the  said  Indians  should  not 
allow  the  peaceable  preaching  of  our  holy  Catholic  faith  and 
Christian  doctrine  and  oppose  themselves  to  it,  you  will  con- 
strain them  by  force  to  allow  the  preaching;  and  in  case  the  said 
infidel  Indians  permit  the  said  preaching,  without  hindering  it, 
but  do  not  wish  to  accept  it,  nor  to  be  converted  to  our  holy 
Catholic  faith,  you  shall  not  make  war  upon  them,  except  in  the 
case,  as  has  been  said,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  permit  its  preach- 
ing and  its  teaching  and  shall  resist  it  with  arms  and  with  vio- 
lence. 
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And  on  the  subject  of  the  said  expedition,  you  will  respect  and 
carry  out  the  tenor  of  the  instructions  which  are  given  to  you  by 
our  said  President  and  Captain-General,  signed  with  his  name 
and  countersigned  by  that  of  our  officer  of  our  Chamber. 

And  you  shall  display  a  standard  in  our  name,  sound  the  fifes 
and  beat  the  drums  and  raise  the  men  who  shall  be  and  seem  to 
you  necessary,  both  Spaniards  and  friendly  Indians,  in  order  to 
serve  you  on  the  said  expedition  and  pacification  of  the  said 
provinces  and  of  the  infidel  Indians  thereof;  and  you  may  also 
appoint  the  Captains  and  other  officers  who  shall  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose,  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  one  of  the  clauses 
of  the  said  instructions,  who  shall  all  be  under  your  orders;  and 
you  shall  provide  all  that  shall  be  suitable  and  necessary  in  order 
that  they  may  be  well  furnished,  live  in  peace  and  quiet  and  in 
order  that  they  may  do  their  duty  and  what  they  are  required 
to  do  for  the  service  of  God  and  of  ourself. 

And  you  shall  be  able  to  compel  any  persons  who  shall  appear 
to  you  skilful  and  expert  in  the  art  of  war  to  go  with  you,  wher- 
ever you  may  command  and  direct  them  to  go,  in  order  to  serve 
us  with  their  persons  and  their  arms. 

And  we  command  all  our  authorities  of  the  said  provinces, 
our  camp-masters,  captains  and  officers  who  are,  or  who  shall 
hereafter  be  appointed  to  command  men  of  the  said  expedition^ 
the  soldiers  and  other  persons  who  are  concerned  in  what  has 
been  stated,  that  they  shall  hold,  respect  and  obey  you  as  such 
deputy  of  our  Captain-General,  and  that  they  carry  out  and  exe- 
cute your  orders,  under  the  penalties  which  you  shall  impose  upon 
them  on  our  behalf,  and  these  you  shall  cause  to  be  executed,  and 
shall  execute,  upon  them  who  may  show  themselves  rebellious 
and  disobedient. 

And  you  shall  enjoy  all  the  honors,  privileges,  franchises,  liber- 
ties, pre-eminences  and  immunities  which  you  ought  to  have  and 
which  you  should  enjoy  in  virtue  of  said  charge,  and  which 
should  be  shown  you,  all  in  proper  manner  and  as  is  suitable, 
without  any   failure  whatever  therein. 

And  in  consideration  of  what  has  been  stated,  and  in  order 
that  you  may  be  able  to  do  and  accomplish  all  the  things  which, 
according  to  the  use  and  custom  of  war,  the  Captain-Generals 
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appointed  by  us  can  and  should  do  and  order,  as  well  as  every- 
.   thing  dependent  thereon,  we  give  to  you  full  power,  with  all  its 
incidences,  annexes  and  connexes.    And  no  one  shall  do  anything 
contrary  thereto  under  penalty  of  our  disfavor. 

Done  in  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Guatemala,  the  eighth  day  of 
the  month  of  October,  of  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
one. 

Delivered  by  the  President,  Doctor  Alonso  Criado  de  Castilla, 
Governor  and  Captain-General,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secre- 
tary Pablo  de  Escobar. 

Registered :  Don  Luis  Barba  de  Coronado. 

Doc.  587  Letter  From  the  Licentiate,  Don  Ambrosio  Santaella  y 
Melgarejo,  Auditor  of  the  Audiencia  of  Guatemala,  Con- 
cerning the  Execution  of  the  Royal  Cedula  of  April  30, 
1714,  Relating  to  the  Extermination  of  the  Mosquitos. 

Guatemala,  October  3,  1716.i 
Sir: 

In  view  of  the  letter  of  the  President  of  this  Audiencia,  Don 
Toribio  de  Cosio,  and  thirteen  files  of  papers  which  accompanied 
it,  and  of  the  report  of  the  Reverend  Bishop  of  Nicaragua,  Doc- 
tor Don  Fray  Benito  Garret,  Your  Majesty  by  your  Royal  cedula 
of  April  30,  1714,  commanded  that  prompt  measures  should  be 
taken  by  your  President  for  the  extermination  of  the  Zambos, 
Indians  and  English,  who  inhabit  the  Island  of  Mosquitos  and 
the  shores  .of  the  North  Sea  and  who  commit  almost  continual 
depredations  upon  the  neighboring  farmers  in  the  provinces  of 
Nicaragua,  Segovia,  Thensigalpa,  Comayagua  and  the  Valley  of 
Matina,  and  many  other  injurious  consequences  result  from 
their  wicked  conduct.  This,  with  the  statements  in  the  papers, 
was  made  known  to  us  in  the  council  of  war  which  was  held  on 
the  26th  of  February,  1715,  in  order  that  we,  the  members,  might 
give  our  opinions  in  writing;  and,  being  desirous  that  Your 
Majesty  should  obtain  the  happy  results  that  my  grateful  affection 

*  Archives  of  the  Indies  of  Seville.  Shelf  65,  Compartment  6,  Bundle  30. 
Peralta,  Costa  Rica  y  Costa  de  Mosquitos,  p.  75. 
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hopes  for,  I  undertook  to  record  all  the  papers  in  the  matter.  In 
this  way  I  sought  to  reduce  to  a  concise  draft  the  locality  and 
situations  in  order  best  to  secure  the  success  of  the  Royal  service, 
as  I  carefully  set  forth  in  the  one  that  goes  herewith  with  the 
opinion  which  I  gave  fully  to  Your  President,  urging  him  to 
carry  out  what  was  commanded  by  Your  Majesty  without  loss 
of  time;  the  most  experienced  and  practical  persons  who  were 
present  at  said  council  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

But,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  has 
gone  by  and  this  holy  work  of  the  expelling  said  Zamhos,  to 
which  the  Christian  zeal  of  Your  Majesty  commends  us,  is  not 
yet  begun,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  give  an  account  thereof, 
as  I  do  herein,  to  the  end  that  Your  Majesty  may  recognize  my 
devoted  obedience  to  your  precepts  and  the  fact  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  such  dangerous  barbarians  is  desirable  as  well  as  accepta- 
ble to  God — may  He  guard  for  many  years  the  Imperial, -Catholic 
and  Royal  Person  of  Your  Majesty  as  we  pray  for  our  happiness 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  Faith,  with  increase  of  greater  kingdoms. 
Licentiate  Don  Ambrosio  Thomas  Santaella  Melgarejo. 

Guatemala,  October  3,  1716. 

Desirous  of  the  very  best  results  and  having  exhausted  my 
efforts  in  searching  out  means  for  securing  the  expulsion  of  the 
Zamhos  who  inhabit  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Island 
of  Mosquitos  (in  which  labors  we  are  encouraged  by  the  enlight- 
ened virtue  of  our  King,  who,  as  the  constituted  champion  of  the 
Christian  religion,  only  desires  its  progress)  ;  and  in  order  that 
the  King  may  obtain  from  the  Divine  Majesty  the  fortunate  vic- 
tories that  are  expected  from  the  execution  of  the  Royal  cedula 
of  April  30,  1714,  which  was  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  letter  of 
Your  Excellency,  and  thirteen  files  of  papers  which  accompanied 
it,  and  of  the  report  of  the  Bishop  of  Nicaragua,  Doctor  Don 
Fray  Benito  Garret,  His  Majesty  committing  the  task  of  the  dis- 
lodgement  of  said  enemies  to  the  charge  of  Your  Excellency  and 
said  bishop ;  and  in  order  the  better  to  carry  it  out,  it  was  directed 
in  said  Royal  cedula  that  Your  Worship  should  be  pleased  to  call 
us  together  in  a  council  of  war,  which  council  was  held  on  the 
26th  day  of  February  of  this  year,  and  at  which  I  was  present  as 
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one  of  the  gowned  officials  of  this  Royal  Audiencia;  and  recog- 
nizing the  benefit  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  to  have 
the  said  barbarians  destroyed,  and  the  fact  that  the  appeals  of 
the  officials  from  one  and  all  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  de- 
nouncing the  losses  they  report,  leave  no  reasonable  ground  for 
hesitation  about  their  extermination,  I  have  looked  everywhere 
for  information,  recording  the  statements  and  declarations  of  ex- 
perienced persons  and  prisoners,  to  the  end  that  I  might  be  fully 
informed  in  regard  to  that  country,  its  situation,  forces,  its  en- 
trances and  exits,  which  I  have  come  to  understand  from  the 
special  map  which  describes  the  coast,  the  land  and  rivers,  and 
have  applied  myself  very  assiduously  to  this  because  of  the  bene- 
fits that  I  have  received  from  Royal  favors,  and  have  taken 
charge  like  a  zealous  explorer  prudently  looking  out  over  the 
past,  the  present  and  the  future,  so  that  when  such  a  difficult  en- 
terprise is  undertaken  one  may  regard  it  with  wisdom,  regulating 
his  actions  therein  by  the  light  of  a  correct  judgment,  rich  with 
his  own  and  acquired  experience,  considering  what  the  said 
Zamhos  were,  what  they  are  and  will  become  in  the  future. 

It  appears  that  in  past  times,  in  the  year  1652,  an  English  ship 
loaded  with  negroes  having  been  wrecked  upon  the  shoals  that  are 
called  Cajones,  or  Tihurones,  lying  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Gra- 
cias  a  Dios,  the  people  and  the  negfos  reached  the  shore  upon  the 
said  coast,  and  being  afraid  of  the  Carib  Indians  they  settled  upon 
a  ridge  of  keys  lying  to  the  South  of  said  shoals,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  they  succeeded  in  getting  into  friendly  communication 
with  said  Indians.  Having  done  this,  they  passed,  free  from 
danger,  to  the  mainland  of  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.  During  this 
period  th^y  were  satisfied  to  live  rudely  among  those  heathens, 
v/ithout  aspiring  to  anything  else  and  increasing  their  number  by 
cohabiting  with  the  Indian  women  whom  they  secured.  It  is 
shown  by  the  declarations  and  statements  that  at  the  present  time 
they  are  already  masters  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  coast  from 
the  Segovia  river  as  far  as  the  Cape  aforesaid ;  and  with  the  trade 
and  the  encouragement  they  have  received  from  the  English 
privateers  and  fishermen  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica  those  who 
were  so  weak  have  grown  strong  and  are  supplied  with  arms  and 
munitions,  as  is  shown  by  the  almost  continuous  attacks  they 
have  been  making  upon  the  adjacent  provinces. 
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The  future  consequences  of  all  this  may  be  clearly  inferred 
from  the  damage  thus  far  done,  because  their  increasing  ambition 
exposes  a  kingdom  as  unprotected  as  this  to  the  danger  of  the 
greatest  losses,  and  even  ruin.  Their  repulse  now  is  so  urgent 
because  later  on  there  will  be  no  remedy  for  the  cancer  of  their 
insolence ;  it  seems  to  me  necessary,  therefore,  to  assure  with 
the  anchor  of  good  judgment  both  the  bow  and  stern,  the  present 
and  future.  Foreseeing  all  the  difficulties  and  thus  being  on 
guard  against  its  dangers  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  con- 
stant changes  which  await  those  who  are  ready,  honest  and  pru- 
dent. Therefore,  in  order  to  take  up  and  expound  the  measures 
which  my  humble  efforts  have  planned,  I  will  submit  what  I  have 
learned  as  to  that  country,  the  mouths  and  outflow  of  the  rivers 
and  lake  of  Granada,  which  empty  into  the  North  Sea. 

The  lake  of  Granada,  crossed  in  a  straight  line  or  through  its 
middle,  from  the  wharf  to  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  river,  into 
which  it  flows  at  what  they  call  the  cape  of  Cruces,  is  about  forty 
leagues ;  from  the  said  mouth  to  the  fOrt  of  Concepcion  is  about 
eleven  leagues ;  and  from  that  fort  to  the  mouth  in  the  North  Sea, 
which  they  call  Taure,  where  the  San  Juan  river  flows  out,  is 
about  thirty  leagues.  Beside  this  principal  outlet  there  are  two 
others:  one  which  bears  to  the  South-east,  on  the  way  to  Porto- 
helo,  that  they  call  the  Colorado  river,  and  the  other  to  the  West 
is  named  Braziiclo  or  mouth  of  the  San  Juan.  From  this  point 
the  coast  runs  North,  and  travelling  along  by  the  shore  for  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  leagues  are  the  mainland  settlements  and  island  of 
Mosquitos,  which  look  out  upon  the  vessels  in  the  trade  with 
Veracruz,  Havana  and  Campeche  that  pass  by  toward  Portohelo. 

The  said  settlements  are  extended  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Pantasma  river  (also  known  as  Segovia)  which  runs  to  Cape 
Gracias  a  Dios,  and  from  said  cape  as  far  as  that  of  Honduras, 
which  must  be  about  thirty  leagues.  These  Zambos  also  occupy 
the  land  which  is  formed  by  the  three  outlets  of  the  Segovia, 
Paracd  and  Pantasma  rivers,  by  which  it  empties  into  the  North 
Sea.  The  said  river  has  three  cataracts  or  waterfalls,  the  first 
called  Quibus,  the  second  Cuturus  and  the  third  Cayrasa.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  river  must  be  navigated  with  a  lookout 
in  the  bow  and  upon  reaching  the  rapids,  the  canoes  or  the  boats 
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are  to  be  transported  very  carefully  along  the  banks  in  order  to 
continue  the  voyage. 

The  Zambos  live  also  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  upon 
some  of  the  level  savannas,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  large 
lagoon  that  empties  into  the  sea  through  the  mouth  of  an  inlet, 
the  entrance  of  which  is  difficult  to  find ;  in  this  lagoon  they  keep 
their  pirogues,  but  the  sloops  from  Jamaica  do  not  enter  into  it, 
as  these  anchor  in  the  ocean,  the  beach  being  quiet.  The  ruler 
of  this  people  is  located  in  these  settlements.  In  front  of  his 
house  there  are  six  small  cannon  mounted  upon  their  carriages. 
At  a  distance  of  four  leagues  from  the  mainland  is  the  island  they 
call  ''Mosquitos/'  which  must  have  as  many  as  fifty  men.  The 
section  called  Puntagorda  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Jaramillo  river, 
settled  by  many  Carih  Indians,  from  the  mountain  region,  who 
use  lances  and  arrows,  and  six  English  with  their  fowling  pieces ; 
to  this  place  the  sloops  from  Jamaica  go  continually.  The  river 
they  call  the  Conquilla  de  Bscoto,  of  the  Province  of  Comayagua, 
and  the  May  river  of  Chontales,  flow  to  the  North. 

The  station  and  settlements  being  thus  designated,  I  will  state 
what  forces,  arms  and  defences  the  said  barbarians  have  for 
their  protection  and  the  rude  way  in  which  they  are  governed,  in 
order  to  plan  upon  what  basis  we  rrtust  provide  for  our  armament. 
The  said  Zambos,  the  mixed  breeds,  negros,  Indians  and  Eng- 
lish, are  agile  and  expert  in  the  handling  of  arrows,  lances  and 
espingardas  (long  Moorish  muskets),  although  their  number  is 
small,  for  according  to  the  most  exaggerated  statements  made  by 
prisoners  there  must  be  altogether,  taking  the  men,  women  and 
children,  about  five  or  six  thousand  persons ;  and  the  reason  they 
occupy  so. much  land  is  that  they  live  in  hamlets,  carracas  (a  sort 
of  house-boat)  and  in  huts,  in  localities  separated  one  from  the 
other,  ten  or  twelve  families  living  in  each,  so  that  they  are 
found  very  widely  dispersed;  but  as  we  are  likely  to  find  along 
their  shores  the  sloops  of  English  traders  and  pirates,  who  no 
doubt  aiding  will  co-operate  with  them  in  any  hostilities  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  it  will  be  prudent  that  our  forces  be  more  than 
merely  sufficient,  notwithstanding  I  have  believed  them  to  be  cow- 
ards, from  the  fact  that  the  robberies  they  have  made  have  always 
been  cautiously  committed  and  under  the  shelter  of  the  darkness 
of  night. 
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It  will  be  very  helpful  for  all  the  resident  planters  of  the  Prov- 
inces of  Nicaragua,  Segovia,  Theusigalpa,  Comayagua,  the  Val- 
ley of  Matina  and  other  neighborhoods  which  are  infested,  at- 
tacked and  damaged  by  these  crafty  robbers,  to  make  some  ade- 
<iuate  voluntary  contributions  toward  the  expenses  and  for  the 
supplies,  since  they  are  so  much  interested  in  the  extermination 
of  said  Zamhos,  and  in  order  that  such  contributions  may  be  re- 
paid in  full,  a  record  should  be  kept  stating  the  subjects  who  thus 
serve  His  Majesty,  so  that  he  may  have  them  in  view  and  that 
reimbursement  may  be  made  thereby. 

Assuming  the  foregoing,  I  pass  to  the  disposition  to  be  taken, 
applying  every  contribution  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Royal  Treas- 
ury, which  His  Majesty  provides,  having  directed  His  Excel- 
lency the  Duke  of  Linares  to  assist  in  what  is  set  forth  in  the 
cedula  cited,  to  which  I  refer;  and  having  in  view  the  fact  that 
by  Royal  cedula  of  June  15,  1699,  His  Majesty  commanded  the 
Governor  of  Campeche  to  see  that  the  coastguards  who  sailed 
from  that  port  should  clean  up  and  patrol  the  coasts  of  Guatemala, 
and  to  that  end  there  was  started  in  these  collection  .offices  the 
new  impost  upon  wine  and  spirits  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
coastguards,  in  order  that  the  latter  should  come  ready  to  help, 
well  manned  and  provided  with  ammunition,  at  such  time  as  they 
should  be  forewarned  of  the  affair,  as  to  which  the  said  Governor 
will  busy  himself  without  delay,  advising  also  the  President  of 
Panama,  so  that  he  may  also  assist  at  the  same  time  with  the 
coast  guards  from  Portobelo,  which,  being  as  they  should  be  at  all 
times  ready  to  patrol  along  the  coast  and  assist  in  any  urgent 
matter  would  not  entail  any  new  expense  in  order  to  take  part, 
equipped  and  supplied  with  stores  for  the  said  expedition. 

And  from  what  I  have  learned  by  experience  on  sea  and  land 
and  have  seen  and  practiced  in  the  Windzvard  Islands,  and  es- 
pecially in  Havana,  from  whence  sailed  the  reinforcement  for 
Florida  on  the  occasion  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  English,  and 
being  already  lost  was  defended  and  regained  with  such  courage 
and  good  fortune  on  our  part  that  the  enemy  abandoned  the  posts, 
suffering  considerable  losses,  this  glory  being  due  to  the  volun- 
teers who  enlisted  upon  the  call  that  was  made  for  the  armed 
fleet  that  went  to  take  part  in  that  repulse,  I  find  that  this  enlist- 
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ment  of  volunteers  is  customary  when  these  coasts  are  infested 
with  freebooters  and  pirates.  This  can  be  carried  out  by  the 
President  of  Panama  and  by  the  Governor  of  Campeche,  so  that 
with  two  or  three  hundred  volunteers  and  the  experienced  per- 
sons who  are  to  be  had  upon  the  North  Coast,  there  may  be  sup- 
plemented with  them  the  lack  of  sailormen  and  experts  in  the 
handling  of  arms  upon  the  sea  that  is  met  with  in  these  provinces, 
whereby  the  vessels  may  be  manned  that  are  to  set  out  from  the 
lake  of  Granada. 

It  will  also  be  very  helpful  if  Captain  Pedro  Pascual,  who 
is  in  the  Province  of  Honduras  recruiting  men  for  four  pirogues, 
and  Captain  Pedro  de  Aldana  with  two  more,  and  Captain  Fran- 
cisco de  Claveria  hastening  the  preparation  of  another  in  the 
Gulf  (all  with  privateering  licenses  issued  by  Your  Excellency) 
who  will  naturally  be  provided  with  espingardas,  chafalotes  (broad 
bladed  cutlasses)  and  other  equipment  for  warfare,  be  taken  in 
for  the  destruction  of  the  said  enemies,  and  they  will  go  gladly 
by  giving. them  some  help  for  expenses  and  offering  them  privi- 
leges customary  on  such  affairs. 

The  facilities  and  conveniences  accorded  by  the  boat-building 
yards  upon  the  lake  of  Granada  are  unquestionable,  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  timber  obtained  upon  its  thickly  wooded  hills 
for  the  construction  of  vessels.  A  galeota  may  be  constructed 
there  having  forty  oars  for  rowing,  manned  by  one  hundred  and 
sixty  mariners  and  soldiers,  carrying  eight  swivel  guns,  two  fal- 
conetes  (small  cannon)  for  two-pound  balls,  and  one  six-pounder 
amidships,  of  bronze  if  possible,  with  the  flintlocks,  munitions 
and  supplies  belonging  thereto.  And  prepared  in  the  same  way, 
the  galeota  that  is  spoken  of  by  the  Bishop  of  Nicaragua  is  to  be 
turned  over. 

Besides  these  two  galeotas  there  will  be  built  two  war  pirogues, 
each  one  capable  of  holding  twenty  oarsmen,  with  fifty  sailors 
and  fighting  men,  two  swivel  guns  and  the  necessary  muskets, 
with  two  boats  which  shall  be  small  canoes,  and  these  with  four 
men  in  each  are  to  go  on  ahead  as  spies  to  explore  the  estuaries, 
mangrove  swamps  and  marshes  where  the  enemies  are  expectc  I 
to  conceal  themselves  in  their  canoes;  and  when  some  captures 
are  made  the  leaders  will  be  able  to  revise  their  plans.     This  has 
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relation  to  the  sea  and  the  shore;  and  it  is  also  arranged  that 
there  be  given  to  the  bishop  the  four  pieces  of  ordnance,  with 
their  carriages,  rammers,  gunner's  ladles,  swabs  and  lanyards, 
carrying  four  or  six  pound  balls,  for  use  in  vessels  with  low  gun- 
wales, from  the  fort  of  Granada,  where  they  will  not  be  required, 
as  it  has  more  than  they  can  handle  and  these  are  superfluous. 

In  order  to  make  a  blockade  and  an  attack  by  land,  I  am  in 
favor  of  Antonio  Roque  setting  out  from  Segovia,  the  conquer- 
ing Governor  of  the  mountain  region  of  Paracd  and  Pantasma,  an 
honest  par  do  (mulatto),  of  decision  and  courage  and  experience, 
in  company  with  his  son,  with  250  men,  the  mulattos  who  thus 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  reserves  taking  their  lances  and  other 
arms  in  the  use  of  which  they  are  adept.  It  will  also  be  import- 
ant that  with  the  said  Antonio  Roque  shall  go,  as  the  principal 
leader,  the  Sergeant  Major  Don  Antonio  de  los  Rios,  who  took 
part  in  this  council.  He  is  a  person  of  executive  ability,  Chris- 
tianity and  in  favor  of  conquests  and  very  desirous  of  serving 
both  Majesties;  he  is  acquainted  with  said  mountains,  accustomed 
to  toil  and  expert  in  the  mother  tongue  of  the  Jicaques  Indians, 
who  are  neighbors  of  the  Mosquitos  but  hostile  to  them,  so  that 
they  will  gladly  assist  in  their  expulsion  under  the  incitement  of 
the  regard  they  have  for  the  said  Don  Antonio,  he  having  been 
raised  among  them. 

As  regards  Honduras,  Don  Diego  de  Escoto,  a  Governor  of 
the  conquest,  to  whom  His  Majesty  made  a  grant,  in  the  cedula 
of  November,  1713,  of  a  hundred  pesos  monthly,  either  he,  or 
some  one  who  shall  be  selected  in  his  place,  shall  lead  out  by  the 
river  250  experienced  men,  selected  from  those  that  belong  to  his 
company.  And  from  Chontales,  by  the  river  May,  where  the 
Parrastras  Indians  can  help,  another  leader  may  take  a  hundred 
men ;  all  of  them  in  their  pirogues,  with  their  provisions  and  other 
equipment,  protected  with  leather  awnings  above  the  gunwales 
so  that  arrows  and  balls  do  not  hurt  them,  sending  on  in  ad- 
vance the  boats  or  canoes  they  see  fit,  to  serve  them  as  tenders. 
These  leaders,  with  their  men  on  land,  after  having  concluded  the 
usual  council  of  war,  must  all  keep  together  in  the  most  suitable 
place,  and  must  protect  the  river  upstream  from  the  side  of  the 
Quilamhis  and  their  followers,  who  are  clever  mountaineers  and 
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accustomed  to  overrun  the  wild  and  rough  mountains  of  their 
provinces  and  follow  them  in  case  of  flight,  being  so  much  inter- 
ested in  the  peace  that  will  follow  from  the  dislodgement  and 
capture  of  such  injurious  neighbors. 

And  it  having  been  determined  that  the  Senor  Dr.  Don  Fray 
Benito  Garret,  Bishop  of  Nicaragua,  shall  go  personally,  as  the 
heart  of  the  troops  affording  encouragement  to  the  soldiers,  it 
makes  it  all  very  harmonious,  since  the  leaders  (aside  from  those 
that  I  have  mentioned)  are  his  choice  and  quite  to  his  satisfaction, 
expecting  from  his  wisdom  and  earnestness  that  he  will  confer 
the  appointments  with  the  Fieldmaster  Don  Sebastian  de  Aran- 
civia  y  Sati,  Governor  of  said  Province  of  Nicaragua,  on  ac- 
count of  the  experience  he  possesses  from  the  various  military  and 
political  positions  he  has  held,  and  in  accord  with  the  leaders  and 
principal  residents  of  that  province;  from  this  concord  and 
united  judgment  the  most  happy  results  should  follow.  Your  Ex- 
cellency directing  the  issile  of  the  titles  and  despatches  to  those 
who  shall  be  indicated  by  the  said  Bishop  as  suitable  for  the  en- 
terprise, without  taking  away  the  head  and  subaltern  officers 
with  their  soldiers  designated  by  His  Majesty  as  the  protectors 
of  this  provinces.  And  the  soldiers  who  are  to  be  paid  among 
those  in  the  said  armament  are  the  regulars,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged with  the  allowance  equivalent  to  their  work  and  por- 
tion of  the  plunder,  boats,  half-breed  slaves  and  other  usual  per- 
quisites. 

The  land  and  maritime  armaments  having  been  completed,  they 
will  one  and  all  march  well  equipped  and  provided ;  those  that  are 
to  proceed  by  land  and  rivers  will  have  the  flintlocks,  lances, 
machetes  and  the  things  that  will  be  most  useful  to  them,  and 
those  that  are  to  go  by  water  the  guns,  arms,  cutlasses,  grenades 
and  other  military  articles  and  accessories,  one  and  all  well 
manned,  munitioned  and  provisioned.  And  I  advise  that  the 
provisions  for  their  maintenance  and  the  rations  of  those  on  the 
land  should  be  of  totopostes  (maize  cakes  or  crackers),  cheese, 
beans,  maize  and  salt;  very  little  meat,  for  it  spoils  very  quickly 
in  the  climate  of  the  mountain  region;  and  it  will  be  a  great 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  to  reserve  such  food  for 
emergency  and  make  use  of  the  many  fish  and  turtle  that  abound 
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in  the  Paracd  and  Pantasma  rivers  and  the  edible  land  animals 
and  plantains  which  are  found  along  the  banks.  All  the  men  on 
land  must  go  on  foot  and  not  on  horseback,  and  so  doing  they 
must  take  their  provisions  and  loads  with  Indians,  arranging  to 
make  their  marches  so  carefully  that  the  first  warning  they  will 
have  will  be  the  crash  of  firearms. 

And,  finally,  when  all  the  members  of  this  expedition  have  been 
notified  and  collected  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  river  (or  at 
such  location  as  experienced  persons  shall  deem  most  suitable), 
in  the  month  of  January,  which  is  the  best  time  in  that  climate,  a 
council  of  war  shall  be  held  of  all  the  leaders  on  sea  and  land,  as 
well  as  the  pilots  and  experienced  men,  and  they  shall  determine 
the  places  they  are  to  occupy,  blockading  and  attacking  them  by 
sea  and  land  at  the  same  time.  And  as  a  fortunate  war  is  one 
that  ends  in  mercy  and  conciliation,  therefore,  before  the  fighting 
there  shall  be  employed  the  kindest  measures  to  lead  them  to  the 
Faith,  and  for  this  purpose  apostolic  missionaries  who  also  shall, 
serve  as  chaplains,  shall  be  taken  along,  for  it  is  probable  that  in 
view  of  such  a  well  ordered  and  splendid  armament  the  enemy 
will  be  frightened  into  yielding  to  milder  measures  so  that  they 
be  not  destroyed.  This  will  be  especially  pleasing  to  our  invin- 
cible Monarch,  who  leads  his  government  to  greater  gloria,  pax 
optima  rerum. 

Licentiate:  Don  Ambrosio  Thomas  Santai^i^la  Melgarejo. 
Guatemala,  April  3,  1715. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Various  Negotiations  Which  Have    Doc  588 
Been  Made  in  Respect  to  Opening  the  Canal  of  Nica- 
ragua.^ 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting,  now  that  the  project  of  opening  a 
canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Nicaragua  has  assumed  a  practical 
form,  and  seems  certain  to  be  carried  into  execution,  to  notice 
briefly  some  of  the  measures  which  have  heretofore  been  taken 
in  respect  to  it.     I  have  already  mentioned,  that  early  in  the  16th 

^  House  of  Rep.,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  75,  31st  Congress,  1st  Session.  Pages 
204-5-6-7. 
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century  the  practicability  of  such  an  undertaking  was  asserted, 
and  its  advantages  put  forward  in  a  striking  light,  but  nothing 
was  practically  attempted  until  late  in  the  18th  century,  when  the 
attention  of  the  Spanish  government  was  called  to  the  subject 
once  more  by  Godoy,  "the  prince  of  peace,"  and  a  survey  of  the 
route  was  made  under  his  direction.  The  documents  relating  to 
it  still  exist  in  the  archives  of  Guatemala.  After  the  independence 
of  Central  America,  another  attempt  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  the  same  object  was  made  by  Senor  Manuel  Antonio  de  la 
Cerda,  afterwards  governor  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  who,  in 
July,  1823,  urged  the  matter  upon  the  federal  Congress,  but  failed 
in  accomplishing  anything  at  that  time.  In  the  year  1825  dif- 
ferent proposals  were  made  from  abroad  upon  the  subject;  and 
the  national  Congress,  in  June  of  that  year,  passed  the  following 
decree: 

"Article  1st  authorizes  the  opening  of  a  canal  fitted  for  the 
passage  of  the  largest  vessels  in  the  State  of  Nicaragua. 

"Art.  2d.  The  works  to  be  of  the  most  solid  construction. 

"Art.  3d.  The  government  shall  offer  to  the  undertakers  an 
indemnification  equivalent  to  the  cost  and  labor  of  the  work. 

"Art.  4th.  The  government  shall  take  all  means  of  facilitating 
the  object;  permitting  the  cutting  of  wood;  assisting  the  sur- 
veyors ;  forwarding  the  plans ;  and,  generally,  in  every  manner 
not  injurious  to  public  or  private  interests. 

"Art.  5th.  No  duty  shall  be  charged  on  instruments  and  ma- 
chinery imported  for  the  works  of  the  canal. 

"Art.  6th.  The  expenses  of  the  work  shall  be  acknowledged  as 
a  national,  debt,  and  the  tolls  of  the  canal  shall  all  be  applied  to 
its  extinguishment,  after  deducting  the  necessary  costs  of  main- 
tenance and  repairs,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  garrison  for  its 
defence. 

"Art.  Tth.  Any  dispute  regarding  its  liquidation  or  proofs  of 
outlay,  shall  be  determined  according  to  the  laws  of  the  republic. 

"Art.  8th.  The  Congress  shall  be  entitled  to  establish,  and  at 
all  times  alter,  the  rates  of  toll  as  it  may  think  proper. 

"Art.  9th.  The  navigation  shall  be  open  to  all  nations,  friends  or 
neutrals,  without  privilege  or  exclusion. 
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''Art.  10th.  The  government  shall  maintain  on  the  lake  the  neces- 
sary vessels  for  its  defence. 

"Art.  11th.  If  invincible  impediments,  discovered  in  the  course 
of  the  work,  prevent  its  execution,  the  republic  shall  not  be  liable 
to  make  any  remuneration  whatever. 

"Art.  12th.  In  case  only  a  boat  canal  can  be  opened,  the  indem- 
nification shall  be  proportioned  to  the  smaller  benefit  which  will 
then  result  to  the  republic." 

This  decree  was  published  jointly  with  another  fixing  six 
months  for  receiving  proposals ;  but  the  term  proposed  was  too 
short  for  any  measures  to  be  taken  on  the  part  of  companies  or 
individuals,  and  the  Congress  only  received  a  repetition  of  a  part 
of  the  proposals  before  made. 

The  principal  of  these  were  made  by  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr. 
Charles  Beniski,  the  first  as  agent  for  the  English  house  of 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Herring,  Richardson  &  Co.,  and  the  second  for 
Mr.  Aaron  H.  Palmer,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Bailey's  offer  was 
conditional,  while  Mr.  Beniski's  was  positive,  and  was  therefore 
'accepted  by  the  republic.  The  contractors,  under  the  name  and 
style  of  the  ''Central  American  and  United  States  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Canal  Compmiy/'  were  bound  to  open  through  Nicaragua 
a  canal  navigable  for  vessels  of  all  sizes,  and  to  deposit  in  the  city 
of  Granada  the  sum  of  $200,000  for  the  preliminary  expenses, 
within  six  months,  to  erect  fortresses  for  the  protection  of  the 
canal,  and  to  have  the  works  in  progress  within  a  period  of  twelve 
months.  In  compensation,  they  were  to  have  two-thirds  of  the 
profits  of  the  tolls  upon  the  canal  until  all  the  capital  expended 
in  the  work  was  repaid,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent., 
besides  afterwards  receiving  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  canal 
for  seven  years,  with  certain  privileges  for  introducing  steam 
vessels.  The  government  was  to  put  at  their  disposal  all  the 
documents  relating  to  the  subject  existing  in  its  archives,  to  per- 
mit the  cutting  of  wood,  and  to  furnish  laborers  at  certain  rates 
of  wages.  In  case  of  non-completion,  the  works  were  to  revert 
unconditionally  to  the  republic.  This  contract  bore  date  of  June 
11,  1826,  and  the  contractors  at  once  endeavored  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  A  memorial 
was  presented  to  Congress  and  referred  to  a  committee,  which 
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reported  in  due  time,  but  here  the  matter  stopped,  although  it 
appears  to  have  received  the  sanction  of  De  Witt  CHnton  and 
other  distinguished  men. 

Previous  to  this  transaction,  however,  in  1825,  the  envoy  ex- 
traordinary from  the  repubHc  of  Central  America,  in  the  United 
States,  called  the  attention  of  the  government  to  the  subject  in 
an  official  letter,  requesting  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States 
in  preference  to  any  other  nation,  and  proposing,  by  means  of  a 
treaty,  "effectually  to  secure  its  advantages  to  the  two  nations." 
The  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  in  Central  America, 
Colonel  John  Williams,  was  accordingly  specially  instructed  to 
assure  the  government  of  Central  America  of  the  deep  interest 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  an  undertaking  "so  highly  calcu- 
lated to  diffuse  a  favorable  influence  on  the  affairs  of  mankind," 
and  to  investigate  with  the  greatest  care  the  facilities  offered  by 
the  route,  and  to  remit  the  information  to  the  United  States.  But 
it  appears  no  information  of  the  character  required  ever  reached 
the  American  government. 

The  project  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  slumber  from  this 
period  until  October,  1828,  when  the  work  was  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  by  an  association  of  the  Netli^rlands,  under  the 
special  patronage  of  the  King  of  Holland.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
originated  with  General  Verreer,  commissioner  for  Netherlands 
to  the  Grand  Diet  of  Bavaria,  upon  the  representations  of  the 
commissioners  for  Central  America,  Sefiores  Larrizabal  and 
Molina.  In  March,  1829,  the  Dutch  general  arrived  in  Guatemala, 
as  plenipotentiary  of  his  government,  with  instructions  regard- 
ing the  undertaking  of  the  canal.  In  consequence  of  civil  dis- 
tractions,"the  subject  was  not  taken  up  until  the  succeeding  Octo- 
ber, when  the  federal  Congress  passed  new  resolutions  upon  it. 

The  offers  made  by  the  association  were  exceedingly  liberal; 
the  work  was  to  be  executed  under  the  protection  of  the  King,  and 
as  soon  as  the  outlay,  with  ten  per  cent,  interest  upon  the  same, 
was  repaid  to  the  company,  the  work  was  to  revert  to  the  repub- 
lic. Arrangements  were  made  to  send  envoys  to  the  Nether- 
lands, with  full  powers  to  perfect  the  plan,  and  for  a  time  the 
work  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  a  commencement,  but  the  revolu- 
tion of  Belgium  and  the  separation  of  Holland  put  an  end  to  these 
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hopes.  In  1832,  endeavors  were  made  to  renew  the  negotiations 
with  Holland,  and  the  State  of  Nicaragua  passed  resolutions 
agreeing  to  the  propositions  of  the  Dutch  envoy,  but  nothing  was 
accomplished. 

Upon  the  3d  of  March,  1835,  public  attention  having  again 
been  directed  to  the  subject,  a  resolution  passed  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  ''that  the  President  be  requested  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  opening  negotiations  with  the  governments  of  other 
nations,  and  particularly  with  the  governments  of  Central  Amer- 
ica and  New  Granada,  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  protecting, 
by  suitable  treaty  stipulations  with  them,  such  individuals  or  com- 
panies as  may  undertake  to  open  a  communication  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  oceans,  by  means  of  a  ship  canal  across  the 
isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South  America,  and  of  secur- 
ing forever,  by  means  of  such  stipulations,  the  free  and  equal 
right  of  navigating  such  canal  to  all  nations,  on  the  payment  of 
such  reasonable  tolls  as  may  be  established  to  compensate  the 
capitalists  who  may  engage  in  such  undertaking  and  complete 
the  work." 

Under  this  resolution  (says  Mr.  Stephens),  a  special  agent 
was  appointed  by  General  Jackson,  to  proceed  without  delay,  by 
the  most  direct  route, ,  to  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua, 
ascend  the  river  San  Juan  to  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  thence 
proceed  across  the  continent,  by  the  contemplated  route  of  the 
proposed  canal  or  railroad,  to  the  Pacific  ocean :  after  which  ex- 
amination, he  was  directed  to  repair  to  Guatemala,  the  capital 
of  the  republic,  and  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  DeWitt,  the  charge 
d'affaires  of  the  United  States,  procure  all  such  public  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  subject  as  might  be  had,  and  especially 
copies  of  all  such  laws  as  had  been  passed,  and  contracts  and 
conventions  as  had  been  made,  to  carry  into  effect  the  under- 
taking, and  also  all  plans,  surveys,  or  estimates  in  relation  to  it. 
From  Guatemala  he  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Panama,  and 
make  observations  and  inquiries  relative  to  the  proposed  connec- 
tion of  the  two  oceans  at  that  point.  Unfortunately,  from  the 
difficulties  of  procuring  conveyances  to  San  Juan,  the  agent  went 
to  Panama  first;  from  adverse  circumstances,  never  reached 
Nicaragua,  and  died  soon  after  his  return  to  the  United  States. 
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He  nevertheless  made  a  partial  report  concerning  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  practicable  for  a  canal. 

In  1837,  the  subject  was  again  taken  up  in  Central  America, 
by  General  Morazan,  who  resolved  to  have  the  proposed  line  of 
the  canal  exactly  surveyed,  intending  to  raise  a  loan  in  Europe 
for  the  execution  of  the  work.  Mr.  John  Bailey  was  employed 
for  the  former  purpose,  but  his  work  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
close  by  the  dissolution  of  the  government  of  the  republic. 

In  1838  a  convention  was  made  between  the  States  of  Nica- 
ragua and  Honduras,  under  which  Mr.  Peter  Rouchaud  was  au- 
thorized to  conclude  an  agreement  in  France,  for  the  formation 
of  a  company  to  make  a  canal,  and  other  objects,  but  he  effected 
nothing.  The  same  result  attended  the  efforts  of  Seiior  Don 
George  Viteri,  Bishop  of  San  Salvador,  who  was  sent  ambassador 
to  Rome. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  George  Holdship,  representing  a  com- 
pany composed  chiefly  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  residing 
in  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Soule, 
of  the  former  city,  arrived  in  Central  America,  with  a  view  of 
contracting  for  the  opening  of  the  canal  with  the  general  govern- 
ment. Finding  that  Nicaragua  had  ''pronounced"  against  Mora- 
zan, and  assumed  an  independent  position,  he  proceeded  to  that 
State,  whence  he  at  once  entered  into  a  contract  which  provided 
for  opening  the  canal,  for  the  establishment  of  a  bank  to  assist 
the  enterprise,  and  for  colonization  on  an  extensive  scale.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  the  matter  ended. 

In  1844,  Don  Francisco  Castellon,  having  been  appointed  min- 
ister from  Nicaragua  to  France,  and  failing  to  interest  that  gov- 
ernment, entered  into  a  contract  with  a  Belgian  company,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Belgian  King,  for  the  construction  of  the  work. 
The  grant  was  for  sixty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was 
to  revert  to  the  State  without  indemnity,  the  State  receiving 
meantime  an  interest  of  ten  per  cent. 

Still  later,  in  April,  1846,  a  contract  was  made  by  Mr.  Marco- 
leta,  Nicaraguan  charge  d'affaires  to  Belgium,  with  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  a  prisoner  at  Ham,  which  differed  but 
little  from  the  preceding  one,  except  that  the  canal  was  to  be 
called  ''canal  Napoleon  de  Nicaragua."     Beyond  the  publication 
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of  a  pamphlet  upon  the  subject,  under  the  initials  of  the  Prince, 
this  attempt  also  proved  abortive. 

So  the  matter  rested,  until  1849,  when  the  acquisition  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  United  States,  and  the  discovery  there  of  vast  min- 
eral wealth,  again  directed  public  attention  to  the  subject,  in  a 
more  serious  manner  than  at  any  previous  period.  It  now  began 
to  assume  a  practical  form,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  was  a 
renewal  of  propositions  to  the  government  of  Nicaragua.  The 
first  of  these,  in  the  form  of  bases  subject  to  future  adjustment, 
came,  under  date  of  16th  of  February,  from  Mr.  William  Wheel- 
wright, the  projector  of  the  British  line  of  steamers  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  South  America,  upon  behalf  of  an  English  company. 
It  embodied,  substantially,  the  provisions  of  the  contract  of  1844 
with  the  Belgian  company,  but  was  never  acted  upon  by  the 
Nicaraguan  government. 

The  second  was  in  the  form  of  a  detailed  contract,  and  was 
entered  into  between  Mr.  D.  T.  Brown,  representing  certain  citi- 
zens of  New  York,  and  General  Mufioz,  commissioner  of  the 
Nicaraguan  government,  on  the  14th  of  March.  It,  however, 
never  received  the  sanction  of  the  Executive,  nor  was  it  ratified 
by  the  company  within  the  time  stipulated  by  its  terms. 

Upon  the  27th  of  August,  another  and  final  contract  was  en- 
tered into  by  Mr.  D.  L.  White,  agent  of  an  American  company, 
which,  together  with  a  treaty  negotiated  by  myself  upon  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  guarantying  the  security  of  the  same,  I 
have  already  had  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  department. 


Opinion  of  Wheaton  Concerning  the  Status  of  the  Mos-    Doc.589 
quito  Indians.^ 


The  same  rules  applicable  to  the  aborigines  elsewhere  on  the 
American  continent  are  supposed  to  govern  the  case  of  the  Mos- 
quito Indians  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  RepubHc  of 
Nicaragua,  to  whom  the  United  States  deny  any  claim  of  sov- 


'Lawrance's  Wheaton  (ed.  1863),  71.     Cited  by  Wharton,  International 
Digest,  vol.  Ill,  p.  33. 
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ereignty,  or  any  other  title  that  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  to 
be  extinguished  at  the  will  of  the  discoverer,  though  a  species  of 
undefined  protectorate  has  several  times  been  claimed  over  them 
by  Great  Britain.  This  subject  gave  rise  to  much  discussion,  on 
account  of  the  gontiguity  of  the  territory  to  the  proposed  inter- 
oceanic  communication,  to  promote  which  a  convention  was  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  the  19th 
April,  1850.  In  that  convention  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
Mosquito  protectorate,  though  by  a  subsequent  agreement  be- 
tween these  powers,  dated  30th  April,  1852,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  acceptance  of  the  Mosquito  King,  as  well  as  of  Nica- 
ragua and  Costa  Rica,  there  was  a  reservation  to  these  Indians  of 
district  therein  described.  But  Nicaragua  refused  to  enter  into 
the  arrangement,  and  protested  against  all  foreign  intervention  in 
her  affairs.  (Congressional  Globe,  1852,  '53,  XXVI,  268;  ibid, 
XXVII,  252,  286;  8  Stat.  L.,  174;  Annuaire  des  deux  mondes, 
1852-53,  741 ;  Appendix,  922 ;  President  Fillmore's  message,  An- 
nual Reg.,  1852,  301.  See  also  for  negotiations  with  Great  Brit- 
ain subsequent  to  the  interoceanic  treaty,  Cong.  Dec,  32d  Cong., 
2d  sess..  Senate  Ex.  Docs.  12  and  27 ;.  ibid,  33d  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
Ex.  Docs.  8  and  13.) 

Doc.  590  Fundamental  Law  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

St.  Thomas  de  Angostura,  December  17 ,  1819.^ 

-The  Sovereign  Congress  of  Venezuela,  whose  authority  has 
been  volurrtarily  recognized  by  the  people  of  New  Granada,  lib- 
erated by  the  arms  of  the  Republic,  considering — 

1.  That  the  provinces  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  united 
in  a  single  Republic,  possess  all  the  requisites  for  attaining  the 
highest  degree  of  power  and  prosperity; 

2.  That  if  formed  into  distinct  republics,  and  even  united  by 
the  closest  ties,  far  from  profiting  by  their  great  advantages,  they 
could  with  difficulty  give  stability  to,  and  command  respect  for, 
their  sovereignty; 

^  Notes  on  the  Constitution  of  Colombia,     p.  11. 
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3.  That  these  truths,  being  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
all  men  of  superior  talents  and  sound  patriotism,  have  determined 
the  Governments  of  the  two  Republics  to  agree  upon  their  Union, 
hitherto  obstructed  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war;  actuated  by  ne- 
cessity and  mutual  interest,  and  conforming  to  the  report  of  a 
special  committee  of  deputies  from  New  Granada  and  Vene- 
zuela. 

In  the  name  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Almighty  they 
have  decreed,  and  do  hereby  decree,  the  following  fundamental 
law  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia: 

Article  1.  The  Republics  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  are 
henceforth  united  in  one,  under  the  glorious  title  of  the  Republic 
of  Colombia. 

2.  Its  territory  shall  comprehend  the  former  captain-general- 
ship of  Venezuela  and  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  compre- 
hending an  extent  of  115,000  square  leagues,  the  precise  limits 
whereof  shall  be  fixed  hereafter. 

8.  The  debts  contracted  separately  by  the  two  Republics  are 
hereby  consolidated  as  a  national  debt  of  Colombia,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  all  the  property  of  the  State  is  pledged,  and  the 
most  productive  branches  of  the  public  revenue  shall  be  appro- 
priated. 

4.  The  executive  power  of  the  Republic  shall  be  vested  in  a 
President  and,  in  case  of  vacancy,  in  a  Vice-President,  both  to  be 
provisionally  appointed  by  the  present  Congress. 

5.  The  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  be  {pro  tern)  divided  into 
the  three  great  Departments  of  Venezuela,  Quito,  and  Cundina- 
marca,  comprising  the  Provinces  of  New  Granada,  which  de- 
nomination is  henceforth  abolished;  and  their  capitals  shall  be  the 
cities  of  Caracas,  Quito,  and  Bogota,  the  adjunct  Santa  Pe  being 
annulled. 

6.  Each  Department  shall  have  a  superior  administration,  with 
a  chief,  to  be  appointed  for  the  present  by  the  Congress  and  en- 
titled to  a  Vice-President. 

7.  A  new  city,  to  be  called  Bolivar,  in  honor  of  the  assertor  of 
the  public  liberty,  shall  be  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Colombian- 
its  plan  and  situation  to  be  fixed  on  by  the  first  General  Con- 
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gress,  upon  the  principle  of  adapting  it  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
three  Departments  and  to  the  future  grandeur  to  which  nature 
has  destined  this  opulent  country. 

8.  The  General  Congress  of  Colombia  shall  assemble,  on  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1821,  in  the  town  of  Rosario  de  Cucuta, 
which  from  various  circumstances  is  considered  the  most  eligible 
situation.  It  shall  be  convened  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1820,  who  shall  communicate  such  reg- 
ulations concerning  elections  as  may  be  formed  by  a  special  com- 
mittee and  approved  by  the  present  Congress. 

9.  The  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  be 
formed  by  the  General  Congress ;  to  which  shall  be  submitted, 
in  the  form  of  a  plan,  the  constitution  decreed  by  the  present 
Congress,  which,  together  with  the  laws  enacted  by  that  body, 
shall  be  provisionally  carried  into  execution. 

10.  The  arms  and  flag  of  Colombia  shall  be  determined  on  by 
the  General  Congress,  and  in  the  meantime  those  of  Venezuela, 
being  most  known,  shall  continue  to  be  used. 

11.  The  present  Congress  shall  adjourn  on  the  15th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1820,  after  which  the  new  elections  to  the, General  Con- 
gress of  Colombia  shall  be  made. 

12.  A  committee  of  six  members  and  a  President  shall  replace 
the  Congress,  whose  particular  powers  and  duties  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  a  decree. 

13.  The  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  be  solemnly  proclaimed 
throughout  the  towns  and  armies,  accompanied  by  public  festi- 
vals and  rejoicings,  and  this  ceremony  shall  take  place  in  the 
capital  on  the  25th  of  the  present  month,  in  commemoration  of 
the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  through  whose  especial 
favor  this  wished-foc-union,  regenerating  the  State,  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

14.  The  anniversary  of  this  political  regeneration  shall  be  per- 
petually celebrated  with  the  solemnities  of  a  national  festival,  at 
which,  in  imitation  of  the  Olympia,  premiums  shall  be  adjudged 
to  citizens  distinguished  by  their  virtues  and  their  talents. 

The  present  fundamental  law  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
shall  be  solemnly  promulgated  throughout  the  towns  and  armies, 
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inscribed  on  all  the  public  records,  and  deposited  in  all  the  ar- 
chives of  societies,  municipalities,  and  corporations,  both  clerical 
and  secular. 

Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  Sovereign  Congress  of  Venezuela, 
in  the  city  of  St.  Thomas  de  Angostura,  on  the  11th  day  of  De- 
cember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1819,  ninth  of  independence. 

Francisco  Antonio  Zea, 

President  of  the  Congress. 

Juan  German  Roscio,  Manuel  Sedeno,  Juan  Martinez,  Jose 
Espaiia,  Luis  Tomas  Poraza,  Antonio  M.  Briceiio,  Eusebio  Afa- 
nador,  Francisco  Conde,  Diego  Bautista  L^rbaneja,  Juan  Vicente 
Cardoso,  Ignacio  Muiioz,  Onofre  Bazalo,  Domingo  Alzuru,  Jose 
Tomas  Machado,  Ramon  Garcia  Cadiz. 

DiKGO  DE  Vai^lknilla, 

Deputy  and  Secretary. 

Mr.  Livingston  to  Mr.  Buchanan.^  Doc.  591 

San  Juan  de;  Nicaragua,  December  16,  181:7. 

On  my  arrival  at  this  port,  I  am  informed  that  the  English 
government  will  take  possession  of  this  place  on  the  1st  proximo, 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  the  Mosquito  coast.  As  I  have  read 
the  correspondence  which  has  passed  between  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  British  consul  general  for  Central  America, 
Cyrus  Chatfield,  Esq.,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
report.  I  have,  as  yet,  been  unable  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  cor- 
respondence, but  shall  endeavor  to  procure  and  forward  one  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  I  know  not  to  what  extent  this 
movement  may  interfere  with  my  relations  with  the  Nicaraguan 
government  as  United  States  consul,  but  shall,  notwithstanding, 
proceed  to  the  capital,  to  present  my  credentials,  and  apply  for 
an  exequatur.  Should  the  circumstances  which  I  have  detailed 
above  appear,  in  your  opinion,  to  render  necessary  any  further 
instructions  than  are  contained  in  the  documents  I  have  already 


House  of  Rep.,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  75,  31st  Congress,  1st  Session.    Page  310. 
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received  from  the  government,  I  trust  the  department  will  for- 
v^ard  these  to  me  at  this  place. 

With  high  respect,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  W.  Livingston, 
U.  S.  Consul  for  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua. 
Hon.  James  Buchanan, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Doc.  59a  Agreement  Between  the  State  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Nica- 
ragua Steam  Company  of  New  York,  for  the  Establish- 
ment of  Communications  Between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.^ 

Managua,  March  14,  1849. 

Don  Jose  Trinidad  Mufioz,  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
sovereign  State  of  Nicaragua^  commissioned  by  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment of  the  State,  and  David  T.  Brown,  commissioned  by  the 
company  entitled  "the  Nicaragua  Steam  Company  of  New  York," 
having  met  with  the  object  of  conferring  and  settling  an  agree- 
ment respecting  the  construction  of  a  canal,  and  the  interior  trade 
in  the  territory  of  the  State,  after  exchanging  their  respective 
credentials,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 

Article  1.  The  State  of  Nicaragua  grants  to  the  Nicaragua 
Steam  Company  the  exclusive  privilege  of  passage  through  its 
rivers  and  lakes,  from  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  on  the 
North  (Atlantic)  sea,  up  the  river  of  San  Juan  and  through  the 
lake  of  Granada,  the  river  of  Pasquiel  and  the  lake  of  Leon,  to 
the  point  which  the  engineers  of  the  company  may  select  on  the 
South  sea  at  the  port  of  Realejo,  the  Tamarindo,  or  any  other 
basin  or  port  on  that  coast,  through  the  neck  of  land  embraced 
between  the  lake  of  Leon  and  the  South  sea ;  but  only  by  one  line 
of  route,  whether  it  be  by  canals  or  by  railroads;  which  works 
shall  be  constructed  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  said  company. 

Art.  2.  The  privilege  conceded  by  the  State  of  Nicaragua  to 

'  House  of  Representatives,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  75,  31st  Congress,  1st  Session. 
Pages  141-3-3-4. 
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the  Steam  Company  is  for  the  precise  and  positive  term  of  forty 
years,  counted  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  preser.t 
agreement  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  parties. 

Art.  3.  The  State  of  Nicaragua,  in  order  to  afford  greater  pro- 
tection to  the  company  which  undertakes  the  work,  engages  to 
exact  no  duty  of  transit  on  the  merchandise,  nor  tax  on  the  pas- 
sengers, transported  by  the  boats  or  cars  of  the  company.  The 
same  freedom  from  duties  shall  be  extended  to  the  machines,  ma- 
terials, and  instruments  which  the  company  may  require  for  its 
use;  but  it  is  prohibited  from  selling  them  in  the  interior;  and  i  i 
case  of  contravention,  the  company  will  incur  the  penalties  de- 
clared against  contraband. 

Art.  4.  The  state  gives  to  the  company  gratuitously  the  coal, 
stones,  and  other  materials  for  building,  in  the  vacant  lands,  and 
those  of  the  government,  adjacent  to  the  Hne  of*  route  selected; 
with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  fortresses  and  military  posts, 
and  the.  materials  belonging  to  individuals,  for  which  the  com- 
pany shall  pay  the  owners  at  prices  fixed  by  agreement,  or  deter- 
mined by  referees."  The  State,  in  like  manner,  grants  to  the  com- 
pany the  use  of  the  vacant  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  commu- 
nication, for  the  establishment  of  houses,  stores,  bridges,  moles, 
and  other  things  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  company ;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  lands  belonging  to  individuals  shall  be  pur- 
chased by  the  company  in  the  same  manner  as  materials  for 
building. 

Art.  5.  The  government  of  the  State  shall  provide  the  com- 
pany with  the  number  of  laborers  required,  so  far  and  as  regu- 
larly as  it  may  be  able.  The  company  shall  pay  these  laborers 
at  the  rate  of  three  reals  per  day  each.  Those  who  are  consid- 
ered in  the  organization,  as  officers  and  sergeants,  shall  be  paid 
according  to  the  military  tariff  of  the  State;  the  government, 
however,  reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  issue  such  regulations 
for  their  government  as  may  be  judged  reconcilable  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  company,  without  preventing  freedom  of  contract 
between  the  workmen,  artisans,  and  other  laborers,  and  the  com- 
pany. 

Art.  6.  The  government  concedes  to  the  steamships  of  the 
company  the  right  of  enterin<T  and  lying  in  the  ports  of    Nica- 
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ragua,  free  from  all  duties  of  anchorage  and  tonnage  or  other 
port  duties. 

Art.  7.  The  company  engages  to  introduce,  within  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  this  compact  by  both  parties,  the  engi- 
neers required  for  making  the  preliminary  examinations,  and 
within  a  year  after  the  same  date  it  will  begin  the  works  of  the 
enterprise;  on  failure  to  do  which,  the  compact  becomes  null  and 
of  no  value. 

Art.  8.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  forty  years  during  which 
the  privilege  is  to  last,  the  company  cedes  to  the  State,  without 
any  indemnification,  all  the  canals  and  railroads  which  it  may 
have  constructed,  and  all  the  buildings,  steamers,  cars,  and  ma- 
chines, and  other  means  of  transportation  in  its  possession. 

Art.  9.  The  government  allows  the  Steam  Company,  during  the 
first  ten  years,  to  conduct  the  transportation  through  such  routes 
as  it  may  find  practicable,  by  roads  and  lines  of  stage  coaches, 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  canals  and  railroads;  but  if,  on  the 
expiration  of  these  first  ten  years,  the  said  canals  and  railroads 
should  not  have  been  completed,  the  privilege  for  forty  years 
shall  end,  leaving  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  all  the  works,  edi- 
fices, steamers  and  cars,  previously  employed  in  transportation, 
without  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  indemnification. 

Art.  10.  The  company  cedes  to  the  State  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
advantages  which  it  may  derive  from  the  enterprise;  and  is 
bound  to  deliver  to  the  government  of  the  State  in  each  year  that 
amount,  clearly  proved  by  the  current  account  of  receipts  and 
payments. 

Art.  11.' In  case  of  disagreement  in  the  settlement  of  accounts, 
the  question  shall  be  determined  by  arbitration  of  three  persons — 
one  appointed  by  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  one  by  the  com- 
pany, and  the  third  by  these  two,  both  parties  being  bound  to 
abide  by  the  sentence  of  this  tribunal. 

Art.  12.  The  State  establishes  a  custom-house  for  deposits  at 
the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  another  on  the  river  of 
Pasqiiiel,  another  at  Moahita,  and  another  at  the  port  of  Realejo, 
or  another  point  which  may  be  selected  as  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion or  disembarkation  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean.     The 
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buildings  required  for  the  purpose  shall  be  erected  by  the  com- 
pany at  its  expense,  for  the  State. 

Art.  13.  Every  cargo  which  may  be  landed  in  either  of  the  two 
ports  forming  the  termini  of  the  chief  communication,  shall  be, 
without  exception,  entered  at  the  custom-house  of  deposits,  where, 
without  breaking  any  package,  or  examining  it,  it  shall  be  sealed 
with  the  seal  declared  by  the  government  for  marking,  without 
distinction,  all  cargoes  for  transit,  and  those  for  introduction  into 
the  country. 

Art.  14.  One  real  shall  be  paid  to  the  custom-house  of  de- 
posit on  each  package  not  exceeding  in  width  one  barrel  or  five 
cubic  feet;  and  one  real  more  on  every  package  exceeding  such 
dimensions,  for  every  five  cubic  feet. 

Art.  15.  Every  cargo  taken  from  the  custom-house  of  deposit 
for  transit  must  be  accompanied  by  the  usual  permit,  clearly  stat- 
ing the  number  and  marks  of  each  package,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  recognized  and  received  at  the  last  custom-house. 

Art.  16.  If  any  package  name  on  the  front  for  transit  should 
be  wanting,  and  it  should  be  proved  to  be  sold  or  secreted  any- 
where with  the  knowledge  of  any  of  the  agents  of  the  company, 
the  company  shall  be  responsible  before  the  courts  of  the  country, 
and  be  subjected  to  the  payment  of  the  fine  established  by  the 
laws  of  the  State. 

Art.  17.  The  cargo  for  introduction  taken  from  the  custom- 
houses of  the  ports  shall  be  accompanied  with  its  proper  permit, 
setting  forth  the  numbers,  marks,  size,  and  weight  of  the  several 
packages,  and  on  no  account  can  the  packages,  pieces,  machines, 
instruments,  nor  any  other  objects  whatever,  set  forth  in  the  per- 
mit, be  landed  anywhere  except  at  the  custom-house  of  Pasquiel 
or  of  Moahita,  as  they  may  be  directed ;  and  in  case  of  contraven- 
tion, the  company  shall  be  responsible  in  the  same  way  as  de- 
clared in  the  preceding  articles. 

Art.  18.  The  articles  which  the  company  may  introduce  for  its 
own  use  may  be  landed  at  the  port  which  it  may  prefer  as  most 
convenient,  on  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  nearest  custom-house, 
in  order  that  it  may  take  note  of  them. 

Art.  19,  The  company  cannot  introduce  for  itself  any  articles 
of  commerce  without  paying  the  duties  established  by  the  tariffs 
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of  the  custom-house;  nor  can  it  in  any  way  introduce  any  articles 
which  are  prohibited  or  monopolized  by  the  government. 

Art.  20.  None  of  the  passengers  brought  by  the  vessels  of  the 
company  can  pass  over  the  country  without  passports  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  authorities  of  the  port  of  disembarkation,  which 
shall,  however,  be  delivered  at  a  moderate  price,  not  exceeding 
two  dollars  each.  The  company  shall  not  allow  any  one  to  take 
passage,  either  to  the  interior  or  out  of  the  State,  without  such 
passport. 

Art.  21.  The  company  engages  to  transport  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State,  the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior  correspondence 
which  shall  be  distributed  by  the  mails  of  Nicaragua,  but  the 
State  shall  charge  no  postage  on  the  correspondence  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Art.  22.  The  company  engages  to  give  to  the  government  of 
the  State,  on  account  of  the  ten  per  cent,  of  the  advantages  de- 
rivable from  the  work,  which  belong  to  it,  funds  to  the  extent 
of  eighteen  thousand  dollars  for  ^the  purpose  of  sending  a  lega- 
tion to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  negotiate 
the  alliance  and  protection  necessary  to  enable  the  State  to  enter 
the  full  enjoyment  of  its  rights  over  the  territory  and  port  of 
San  Juan.  The  company  also  engages  to  employ  all  its  influence 
to  obtain  for  Nicaragua  all  the  assistance  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment, and  the  support  which  it  may  need. 

Art.  23.  The  company  engages  to  transport  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  of  the  government  from  one  point  of  the  route  to 
another,  iii  its  vessel  or  cars,  gratuitously,  and  also  the  troops 
who  may  be  sent  on  the  service  of  the  State  in  time  of  peace;  in 
which  case,  however,  their  provisions  shall  be  charged  to  the 
account  of  the  government. 

Art.  24.  The  company  engages,  whenever  the  State  may  be 
involved  in  a  foreign  war,  to  transport  its  troops,  armaments, 
and  materials  of  war  gratuitously,  and  to  give  them  all  the  aid 
compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  company. 

Art.  25.  The  supreme  government  of  Nicaragua  acknowledges 
the  following  persons,  individually  and  collectively,  as  forming 
the  Steam  Company  to  which  it  .grants  the  privilege  set  forth  in 
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this  compact,  viz :  Messrs.  Willard  Parker,  Simeon  H.  Ackcrman, 
A  slier  Kursheadt,  and  Daniel  T.  Brown,  acknowledging  also  at 
the  same  time  the  right  of  the  company  to  increase  the  number 
of  its  associates,  and  to  supply  the  vacancies  which  may  occur 
among  them. 

Art.  26.  The  company,  as  a  corporate  body,  shall  be  styled  the 
Nicaragua  Transit  {or  transportation)  Company.  It  shall  com- 
municate with  the  government  of  the  State  through  the  medium 
of  commissioners  which  it  may  appoint  for  the  purpose,  and  may 
adopt  such  seals  and  marks  for  its  official  communications  and 
documents  as  it  may  judge  necessary.  It  shall  give  notice  to  the 
supreme  government  of  the  State  of  the  president  and  secretary, 
on  each  election  of  such  officers.  The  company  shall  have,  with- 
in the  territory  of  Nicaragua,  all  the  rights  and  liberties  enjoyed 
for  their  interior  government,  by  the  transportation  companies 
of  New  York. 

Art.  27.  All  citizens  of  the  United  States  employed  by  the 
company  shall  enjoy,  during  their  residence  in  the  territory  of 
Nicaragua,  the  civil  rights  of  the  Nicaraguans,  and  in  cases  of 
delinquency  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  fixed  by  the 
laws;  but  they  shall  be  exempt  from  payment  of  direct  contri- 
bution. 

Art.  28.  In  cases  of  blockade  of  the  ports  in  foreign  war,  or 
of  epidemics,  suspending  the  course  of  transit,  a  period  of  time 
will  be  allowed  equal  to  that  which  is  thus  lost,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  forty  years  of  duration  of  the  privilege. 

Art.  29.  The  present  agreement  shall  be  ratified,  by  the  per- 
sons empowered  by  both  parties,  within  the  positive  term  of  four 
months,  counted  from  this  date;  and  in  case  it  be  ratified  by  only 
one  of  the  parties,  it  shall  have  no  effect  nor  value  in  future. 

Signed  at  the  city  of  Managua  on  the  14th  of  March,  1849. 

J.   T.   MuNOz. 

D.  -T.   Brown. 
A  true  copy  from  the  original. 

Se:bastian  Saunas. 
Government  House, 

Santiago  de  Nicaragua,  March  17,  1849. 
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Doc.  593  Mr.  Bancroft  to  Senor  Don  Francisco  Castellon.  ^ 

Unitkd  Statks  Le:gation, 

London,  July  14,  1849. 

Sir:  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  note  of  the  12th 
of  July,  proposing  to  me  questions  of  very  grave  import.  In  re- 
ply, I  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  United  States,  in  their  policy 
towards  Central  America,  have  no  selfish  purpose,  and  no  re- 
served ambition  of  territorial  aggrandizement.  We  seek  to  pro- 
mote, by  our  friendship,  the  independence,  prosperity,  union,  and 
territorial  rights  of  the  several  States  of  Central  America.  We 
wish  for  ourselves,  from  friendly  and  commercial  intercourse 
with  you,  no  benefits,  but  what  may  be  shared  on  equal  terms  by 
all  the  maritime  nations  in  the  world.  We  share  your  desire  to 
see  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  restored  to  Nicaragua,  of 
which  State  it  forms  a  part;  and  to  see  your  harbors,  rivers  and 
lakes  formed  into  a  safe  channel  of  commerce  between  the  two 
oceans.  To  this  end  we  are  using,  and  shall  use,  what  influence 
we  may  possess  with  other  powers. 

The  recovery  of  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  can  be  best 
promoted  by  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  Central  America  itself. 
The  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  your  behalf  has  been 
delayed  by  the  unhappy  dissensions  which  have  existed  among 
the  States  of  Central  America  itself.  Compared  with  the  great 
maritime  powers  of  the  world,  you  are  weak.  The  security  of 
your  rights  rests,  therefore,  more  on  the  principles  of  justice 
than  on  physical  strength.  You  need  the  sympathy  and  es- 
teem of  the  civilized  world. 

Two  things  become,  in  consequence,  of  the  utmost  importance, 
in  order  that  you  may  win  that  sympathy  and  enjoy  the  security 
that  will  spring  from  the  possession  of  it.  The  one  relates  to  dif- 
ferences with  other  States  of  Central  America  about  territory. 
I  cannot  but  exhort  you  to  settle  among  yourselves,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, the  disputes  about  boundaries  which  still  exist  among  you. 
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These  disputes  tend  to  foment  discord,  perpetuate  disunion,  and 
invite  interferences.  I  cannot  but  urge  you,  if  possible,  to  adjust 
these  difficulties  among  yourselves  at  once  by  negotiation,  if  it  be 
possible,  if  not  by  arbitration. 

The  next  point  relates  to  the  use  of  the  river  and  port  of  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua,  if  restored  to  you.  It  is  plain  that  Costa 
Rica  must  then  conduct  its  foreign  commerce,  both  of  imports 
and  exports,  in  a  great  measure,  through  the  ports  of  Nicaragua. 
The  United  States  allow  Canada  to  conduct  its  imports  and  ex- 
ports through  New  York,  or  any  other  United  States  port,  with- 
out paying  any  duty  whatever.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Costa  Rica,  which  now  operates  so  much  to  the  detriment 
of  Nicaragua,  would  be  materially  changed,  if  that  State  could 
see  itself  assured  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  privilege. 

The  good  will  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  would 
also  be  attracted  to  you,  if  they  could  receive  the  assurance  that 
in  all  time  to  come  the  great  inter-oceanic  highway  through  Nica- 
ragua will  be  open  to  the  transit  commerce  of  all  the  world,  free 
from  all  impost  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury  of  Nicaragua. 

I  repeat  to  you,  the  United  States  wish  to  see  the  States  of 
Central  America  independent  and  prosperous.  If  you  can  be  in 
a  state  of  concord  among  yourselves,  and  can  be  free  from  for- 
eign intervention,  you  will,  by  self-reliance  and  the  development 
of  your  own  resources,  attain  to  an  enviable  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  sincerely  yours, 

Ge:orge  Bancroft. 
Don  Francisco  Castkllon, 

Minister  of  Nicaragua,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.   ■ 

Contract  Between  the  State  of  Nicaragua  and  the  "Ameri-    Doc.  594 
can  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company."^ 

Leon,  August  27,  1849. 

The  Supreme  Director  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
"American    Atlantic    and    Pacific    Ship    Canal    Company,"    com- 

'  House  of  Rep.,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  75,  31st  Congress,  1st  Session.  Pages 
173-4-5-6-7-8-9  and  180. 
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posed  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Joseph  L.  White,  Nathaniel  H. 
Wolfe,  and  their  associates,  being  always  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  desiring  to  settle  the  terms  of  a  contract  for  facilitating 
the  transit  across  the  isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  oceans,  by  means  of  a  ship  canal  or  railroad,  have  ap- 
pointed as  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Director  of  the  State 
of  Nicaragua  Messrs.  Hermenegildo  Zepeda  and  Gregorio  Juarez, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  said  company  Mr.  David  L.  White,  with 
full  powers  to  arrange  and  conclude  a  contract  for  the  above- 
named  purposes;  which  commissioners,  having  exchanged  their 
respective  powers,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following 
articles : 

Article  1.  The  State  of  Nicaragua  grants  to  the  said  company 
the  exclusive  right  and  privilege  of  constructing  a  ship  canal 
across  its  territory,  by  a  single  route  and  at  its  own  expense, 
from  the  port  of  St.  John's  of  Nicaragua,  or  any  other  more 
feasible  point  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the  port  of  Realejo,  Gulf  of 
Amapala,  or  Fonseca,  Tamarinda,  St.  John's  of  the  South,  or  any 
other  point  on  the  Pacific  ocean  that  the  engineers  of  the  com- 
pany may  decide  upon,  by  means  of  the  St.  John's  river.  Lake 
Nicaragua,  river  Tipitapa,  lake  of  Leon,  or  any  other  rivers,  lakes, 
waters,  and  lands  situated  within  its  territory,  with  the  object  of 
connecting  "the  two  oceans,  and  to  make  use  of,  for  its  construc- 
tion and  navigation,  said  rivers,  lakes,  waters,  and  lands,  both 
public  and  private.  And  the  State  also  grants  to  the  company 
the  exclusive  right  to  the  administration,  management,  and  con- 
trol of  said  canal,  according  to  the  following  articles : 

Art.  2.  The  dimensions  of  the  canal  shall  be  such  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  passage  of  vessels  of  all  sizes ;  and  the  point  at 
which  it  shall  terminate  on  the  Pacific,  in  the  event  that  the  en- 
gineers of  the  company  shall  decide  upon  two  or  more  points  as 
equally  practicable,  shall  be  that  one  most  consistent  with  the 
mutual  interests  both  of  the  State  and  the  company. 

Art.  3.  The  company  binds  itself  to  construct,  at  its  own  ex- 
pense, in  the  harbors  at  the  extremities  of  the  route  of  said  canal, 
custom-house  buildings  of  the  necessary  capacity  for  the  use  of 
the  State  and  the  company. 
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Art.  4.  The  exclusive  rights  and  privileges  herein  granted  to 
the  said  company  by  the  said  State  shall  be  enjoyed  by  the  same 
for  the  fixed  period  of  eighty-five  years,  counted  from  the  day 
in  which  the  canal  shall  be  completed  and  put  in  use. 

Art.  5.  The  company  hereby  agrees  to  pay  to  the  said  State  for 
the  said  grant  the  following  sums  of  money,  viz :  1st.  Ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  by  draft  on  the  said  company  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  as  soon  as  this  contract  shall  be  ratified  by  the  legislature 
of  the  State ;  2d.  Ten  thousand  dollars  at  the  expiration  of  one 
year  from  this  date;  and  ten  thousand  dollars  each  year  there- 
after until  the  completion  of  said  canal;  the  above  sums  to  be 
paid  to  the  State  in  the  city  of  Leon  or  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
as  the  State  may  elect.  Also,  the  said  company  makes  a  free 
donation  to  the  said  State  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
stock  in  the  enterprise,  which  shall  be  delivered  to  the  State  as 
soon  as  the  certificates  of  stock  shall  be  distributed  by  the  com- 
pany. 

Art.  6.  Said  State  shall  receive  for  its  proportion  of  the  in- 
come of  said  canal,  after  the  same  shall  be  put  in  use,  the  follow- 
ing interests,  viz:  For  the  first  twenty  years,  twenty  per  cent, 
annually  out  of  the  net  profits  after  deducting  therefrom  the 
interest  of  the  capital  employed  in  its  construction,  at  the  rate  of 
seven  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  each  year 
thereafter  of  said  net  profits,  after  deducting  the  said  seven  per 
cent.,  until  the  expiration  of  the  full  period  of  the  term  herein 
above  granted.  And  the  State  shall  also  receive  ten  per  cent, 
out.  of  the  net  profits,  without  any  deduction  of  interest,  of  any 
route  which  the  company  may  establish  between  the  two  oceans, 
whether  it  be  by  railroad,  or  carriage  road,  or  by  any  other  means 
of  communication,  during  the  twelve  years  herein  granted  for 
the  construction  of  said  canal. 

Art.  7.  The  said  company  shall  be  bound  to  make  and  present 
an  annual  report  and  account  to  the  government  of  Nicaragua, 
setting  forth  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  as  well  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  works  of  the  canal;  which  report 
shall  be  certified  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  company.  The 
State,  however,  shall  have  the  right,  through  any  commissioners 
which  it  may  appoint  for  that  purpose,  to  inspect  and  examine  at 
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any  time  the  books  of.  the  company,  to  satisfy  itself  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  said  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Art.  8.  It  is  hereby  stipulated  that  the  State  of  Nicaragua  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  stock  in  the  said  canal  to  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  within  one  year  from  the  rati- 
fication of  this  contract,  which  it  may  distribute,  as  it  may  deem 
proper,  among  any  of  its  native  citizens,  or  the  citizens  of  the 
adjoining  States,  upon  giving  notice  to  the  company  of  such 
intention  through  the  United  States  consul  in  the  city  of  Leon. 

Art.  9.  It  is  further  stipulated  that  a  majority  of  the  stock  of 
said  canal  shall  always  be  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States ; 
in  evidence  of  which,  the  stock  books  of  said  company  shall  al- 
ways be  open  to  inspection  at  the  principal  office  of  the  company, 
wherever  the  same  may  be  located. 

Art.  10.  The  company  binds  itself  to  commence  the  preliminary 
surveys  for  said  works  within  the  period  of  twelve  months  from 
the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this  contract,  and  also  to  complete 
the  said  canal  within  twelve  years  from  the  same  date.  But  if 
any  fortuitous  or  unforeseen  events  beyond  the  control  of  the 
company,  as,  for  example,  earthquakes,  epidemics,  wars,  or  any 
other  events  of  this  nature,  should  appear  during  the  progress  of 
the  work  to  suspend  its  execution,  the  time  thus  lost  shall  not  be 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  stipulated  time  above  given  for  its  com- 
pletion. In  case  such  event  should  occur,  the  company  shall  give 
immediate  notice  to  the  government  of  the  same,  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding,  in  connection  with  the  company,  upon  the  nature  of 
such  event. 

Art.  11.  If  none,  of  the  events  which  are  expressed  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  should  occur,  and  the  work  shall  not  be  completed 
within  the  said  period  of  twelve  years,  then  whatever  may  have 
been  done  by  the  company  to  that  time  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  shall  be  forfeited  to,  and  become  the  property  of  the  State, 
without  any  indemnity. 

Art.  12.  The  State  gives  to  the  said  company  the  right  to  take, 
free  of  any  charge  or  indemnity,  from  any  of  the  public  lands  or 
forests  within  the  State,  all  the  wood,  stone,  lime,  timber,  or  any 
other  materials  which  it  may  require  for  the  construction  and  use 
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of  said  canal  and  its  dependencies.  And  the  said  State  hereby 
further  gives  to  the  company  the  right  to  take  and  make  use  of 
such  portions  of  the  pubHc  lands  as  it  may  require  for  the  estab- 
lishment or  erection  of  houses,  stores,  docks,  wharves,  stations, 
and  all  other  useful  objects  connected  with  the  works  of  said 
canal. 

Art.  13.  In  case  the  company  shall  require  any  materials,  such 
as  wood,  lime,  stone,  &c.,  which  may  be  found  in  or  upon  the 
lands  of  particular  individuals,  it  shall  be  obligated  to  pay  for 
the  same  at  such  price  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  com- 
pany and  such  individuals.  But  all  the  lands  which  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  passage  of  the  canal  in  its  entire  route  shall  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  and  the  company  shall  not  be  liable  to- 
pay  any  indemnity  for  the  same. 

Art.  14.  All  the  articles  that  the  company  may, require  both 
for  the  surveys  and  explorations  and  for  the  construction  and 
use  of  the  works  of  the  canal,  such  as  machines,  instruments, 
tools,  &c.,  and  all  other  necessary  materials,  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  State  free  of  duties  of  all  kinds,  and  may  be  discharged  in 
any  of  its  harbors,  or  at  any  other  point  within  its  territory  that 
the  company  may  select — in  this  last  case,  however,  giving  notice 
of  such  intention  to  the  proper  government  ofhcer.  But  the  com- 
pany shall  have  no  right  to  introduce  within  the  territory  of  the 
State  any  goods,  merchandise,  or  any  other  articles  of  commerce, 
for  sale  or  exchange,  without  paying  the  duties  established  by 
law.  And  they  are  also  prohibited  from  importing  any  articles 
or  materials  which  may  be  monopolized  or  prohibited  by  the 
State  for  any  purpose,  except  for  the  use  of  the  works  of  the 
canal. 

Art.  15.  The  State  binds  itself  to  facilitate  and  aid  in  every 
possible  way  the  engineers,  contractors,  employes,  and  laborers 
who  may  be  employed  in  the  explorations  and  surveys  of  the 
route,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  works  of  the  canal ;  and  to 
this  end  stipulates,  that  all  citizens  of  the  country  who  may  be  so 
employed  by  the  company  shall  be  free  and  exempt  from  all  civil 
or  military  service  of  the  State  whatsoever;  but  to  entitle  them, 
however,  to  the  right  of  exemption  from  such  military  service. 
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they  shall  have  been  previously  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for 
at  least  the  period  of  one  month.  The  State  also  guaranties  to 
all  foreigners  who  may  be  employed  on  the  works  of  the  canal, 
the  same  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges  as  are  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country;  and  also,  that  they  shall  not  be  mo- 
lested or  disturbed  in  their  labors  while  thus  employed,  by  any 
internal  commotions  or  disorders  of  the  country ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  shall  be  free  and  exempt  from  all  taxes,  duties, 
or  direct  contributions  whatsoever  during  the  time  they  may  be 
in  the  company's  employ. 

Art.  16.  The  said  company  agrees  to  receive  from  the  State, 
as  laborers  upon  the  works  of  the  canal,  any  convicts  who  may  be 
capable  of  labor,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  company  and  the  State. 

Art.  17.  The  said  company  agrees  to  transport  across  the  said 
canal  all  passengers,  goods,  merchandise,  and  materials  of  every 
description  which  may  be  intrusted  to  it;  and  also  stipulates 
that  the  canal  shall  be  open  to  the  transit  of  vessels  of  all  nations, 
subject  to  fixed  and  uniform  rates  of  tolls  that  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  company. 

Art.  IS.  The  company  shall  establish  a  tariff  of  fees  or  tolls 
for  the  transportation  of  all  passengers,  goods,  wares,  merchan- 
dise, and  property  of  every  description,  and  for  vessels  of  all 
kinds  passing  through  or  along  said  canal,  which  shall  have  the 
force  of  law  from  the  moment  in  which  it  shall  be  communicated 
to  the  government  of  Nicaragua,  which  shall  be  obliged  to  sanc- 
tion the  same  within  eight  days  after  its  reception;  and  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  largest  and  most  extended 
business  by  this  route,  the  said  company  agree  to  fix  the  said 
tariff  of  fees  or  tolls  for  the  same  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  con- 
sistent with  the  mutual  interests  both  of  the  State  and  the  com- 
pany; and  in  case  that  the  company  should  determine  at  any 
time  to  alter  such  tariff,  it  shall  be  incumbent  upon  it  to  give  six 
months'  previous  notice  of  such  determination  in  the  State  paper 
of  Nicaragua,  and  in  the  principal  seaport  towns  of  the  United 
States. 

Art.  19.  The  rate  of  tolls  and  charges  for  the  transit  of  the 
t)roducts  and  manufactures  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  and  the 
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adjoining  States,  shall  be  regulated  by  a  particular  and  more 
favorable  tariff,  which  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  State 
and  the  company. 

Art.  20.  The  State  grants  to  all  steamers  and  vessels  of  the 
company  during  the  continuance  of  this  contract,  the  right  of 
ingress  and  egress  to,  from,  and  through  all  its  harbors,  rivers, 
and  waters,  both  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  and  the  in- 
terior, and  the  use  of  the  same  free  of  all  duties  or  charges  of  any 
kind  whatsoever,  as,  for  example,  anchorage,  tonnage,  &c. 

Art.  21.  The  State  hereby  stipulates  that  all  vessels  and  steam- 
ers of  the  company,  and  also  all  goods,  merchandise,  manufac- 
tured articles,  or  any  other  property  which  may  be  conveyed 
therein,  passing  through  the  said  canal  from  one  sea  to  the  other 
in  either  direction  to  any  foreign  country,  shall  be  free  and 
exempt  from  all  kinds  of  government  duties  or  taxes  whatsoever, 
and  shall  also  be  secure  and  protected  from  all  interruption  or 
detention  in  their  course  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Art.  22.  The  company  shall  furnish  to  the  State  annually  a 
list  of  all  its  vessels  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  route,  con- 
taining the  names  and  description  of  each  of  such  vessels,  which 
shall  be  registered  in  the  archives  of  the  State ;  and  thereupon 
the  State  shall  give  to  the  company  a  separate  certificate  of  the 
register  of  each  one  of  said  vessels,  signed  by  the  proper  officer 
of  the  government,  which  certificate  shall  serve  always  as  a  pass- 
port for  said  vessels  through  all  the  harbors  of  the  State,  upon 
presenting  the  same  to  the  custom-house  or  harbor  officer. 

Art.  23.  The  exclusive  right  which  the  company  has  acquired 
by  this  contract  of  navigating  the  said  lakes,  rivers,  and  waters 
of  the  said  State  by  means  of  steam-vessels  from  one  sea  to  the 
other,  is  understood  as  not  to  exclude  the  natives  of  the  country 
from  free  interior  navigation  by  means  of  sailing  or  any  other 
vessels,  excepting  steam-vessels. 

Art.  24.  The  company  binds  itself  to  transport  by  the  said 
canal,  on  board  of  any  of  its  vessels,  all  the  principal  officers  of 
the  government  and  its  subalterns,  in  case  of  government  neces- 
sity, from  one  point  of  the  said  route  to  any  other  one  at  which 
said  vessels  may  stop,  without  any  charge  to  the  State  therefcr. 
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Art.  25.  The  company  is  to  convey  by  any  of  its  steamers  or 
vessels,  free  of  cost  or  charge,  over  the  route  of  the  said  canal, 
all  the  official  correspondence  of  the  State ;  in  consideration  of 
which,  the  said  State  agrees  not  to  collect  or  recover  any  postage 
or  duties  of  any  kind  upon  any  of  the  correspondence  of  the  said 
company. 

Art.  26.  The  company  binds  itself  to  construct  at  its  own  ex- 
pense bridges  upon  that  part  of  the  canal  that  may  be  made  be- 
tween the  lakes  and  the  Pacific,  upon  such  principal  highways  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  State  and  the  company.  The 
said  State,  with  the  consent  of  the  company,  shall  establish  rates 
of  toll  or  charges  upon  such  persons  or  things  as  may  pass  over 
said  bridges,  the  profits  from  which  shall  be  appropriated  to  re- 
deem the  capital  invested  in  their  construction,  and  the  interest 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  when  such 
capital  and  interest  shall  have  been  reimbursed  to  the  company, 
then  the  profits  shall  be  divided  equally  between  the  State  and  the 
company  for  the  remaining  period  of  this  contract ;  but  such 
bridges  shall  continue  under  the  control  and  management  of  said 
company. 

Art.  27.  The  State  of  Nicaragua,  with  the  object  of  facilitating 
the  colonization  of  the  lands  contiguous  to  the  river  St.  John's 
and  the  adjacent  rivers,  and  of  the  canal  which  in  or  along  it 
may  be  constructed,  makes  a  free  donation  to  the  company  of 
eight  stations  or  sections  of  land,  to  be  located  at  such  points 
upon  either  one  or  both  of  the  banks  of  the  said  river  or  canal  as 
the  company  may  elect;  each  one  of  which  sections  shall  be  of 
six  English  miles  in  length,  fronting  upon  the  river  or  canal,  and 
six  miles'  in  width,  measured  from  the  bank  of  the  canal  or  river 
towards  the  interior.  And  the  State  further  grants  to  the  com- 
pany the  right  of  alienating  the  lands  which  compose  said  sections 
to  settlers,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  who  may  wish  to  lo- 
cate themselves  upon  the  same.  Said  sections  of  land  are  granted 
upon  the  following  conditions : 

1st.  They  shall  be  located  by  the  company  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  shall  be  at  least  three  English  miles  distant  from  each 
other. 
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2nd.  That  no  one  of  them  shall  be  located  within  the  distance 
of  four  and  a  half  English  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's 
river. 

3d.  The  State  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  such  points  as  shall 
be  necessary  for  its  military  fortifications  and  public  buildings. 

4th.  That  the  lands  granted  shall  not  be  alienated  to  settlers 
until  six  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  survey  of  the 
route  of  the  said  canal. 

5th.  The  State  reserves  to  itself  the  supreme  dominion  and 
sovereignty  over  said  lands  and  their  inhabitants. 

6th.  That  said  lands  shall  not  be  alienated  by  the  company  to 
any  government  whatsover. 

Art.  28.  The  colonies  which  the  company  may  estabHsh  upon 
said  lands  shall  be  colonies  of  Nicaragua^  and  thereupon  the  set- 
tlers shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  the  same  as  the 
natives  of  the  country  being,  however,  exempt  for  the  term  of  ten 
years  from  all  taxes  and  direct  contributions,  and  from  all  pub- 
lic service,  as  soon  as  each  colony  shall  contain  at  least  fifty 
settlers. 

Art.  29.  The  State  further  agrees,  that  in  case  any  event  may 
hereafter  occur,  as  in  the  preceding  article  10,  to  suspend  or 
prevent  the  construction  of  the  canal ;  or  if  the  said  contract  shall 
become  forfeited  or  annulled  by  either  or  both  of  the  parties ;  and 
also  in  case  the  said  contract  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  full 
period  of  eighty-five  years,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  4, 
the  said  State  shall  always  acknowledge  as  private  property  the 
lands  which  may  have  been  alienated  or  ceded  by  the  company  to 
settlers  or  other  persons,  in  virtue  of  the  legal  title  which  the 
company  has  acquired  by  this  contract  to  the  said  lands. 

Art.  30.  The  company  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  con- 
struct rail  or  carriage  roads  and  bridges,  and  to  establish  steam- 
boats and  steamvessels  on  the  rivers  and  lakes,  as  necessary 
accessories  to,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  execution  of  the  canal;, 
but  the  company  hereby  stipulates  and  agrees,  in  case  that  the 
construction  and  completion  of  the  said  canal,  or  any  part  of  it, 
becomes  impossible  by  any  unforeseen  event  or  insurmountable 
obstacle  of  nature,  to  construct  a  railroad  or  rail  and  carriage 
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road  and  water  communication  between  the  two  oceans,  provided 
the  same  may  be  practicable,  within  the  same  period  as  is  stipu- 
lated for  the  building  of  the  said  canal,  and  subject  to  the  same 
terms,  conditions,  regulations,  and  restrictions  as  far  as  they  can 
be  made  applicable  to  the  same. 

Art.  31.  The  State  hereby  binds  itself  not  to  sell  or  dispose  of 
any  of  its  public  lands  located  upon  or  near  the  river  St  John's^ 
or  upon  or  near  any  of  the  routes  or  points  designated  in  article 
first  of  this  contract,  until  after  the  surveys  shall  have  been  made 
and  the  route  determined  of  the  said  canal. 

Art.  32.  The  State  also  binds  itself  to  protect  and  defend  the 
company  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  in  the  contract,  and  also  binds  itself  not  to  contract  with, 
or  cede  to  any  government,  individual,  or  companies  whatsoever, 
the  right  of  constructing  a  ship  canal,  railroad,  or  any  other  com- 
munication across  its  territory  between  the  two  oceans,  or  the 
right  of  navigating  by  means  of  steam-vessels  any  of  its  rivers 
or  lakes  which  may  be  occupied  by  the  company  while  this  con- 
tract continues  in  force.  But  should  this  contract  become  for- 
feited or  annulled,  then  the  State  shall  be  privileged  and  free  to 
contract  with  any  other  individuals  or  companies,  as  it  may 
deem  proper. 

Art.  33.  In  case  any  dispute  or  controversy  shall  arise  during 
the  existence  of  this  contract  between  the  State  and  the  company, 
the  same  shall  be  determined  by  a  reference  to  five  commissioners, 
to  be  chosen  in  the  following  manner,  viz :  two  to  be  named  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  two  named  by  the  company,  and  the  fifth 
to  be  selected  by  the  four  thus  appointed,  who  shall  hear  and 
determine  the  matters 'in  controversy  and  decide  upon  the  same; 
which  decision  of  the  said  commissioners  shall  be  final  and  with- 
out appeal,  and  binding  upon  both  the  State  and  the  company. 

Art.  34.  It  is  further  provided,  that  in  the  event  of  the  four 
commissioners  thus  chosen  not  being  able  to  agree  upon  the  se- 
lection of  the  fifth,  the  State  and  the  company  shall  then  choose 
three  individuals,  out  of  which  number  they  shall  select  one  to 
act  as  such  fifth  commissioner;  but  shall  they  disagree  in  such 
selection,  then  the  choice  shall  be  made  out  of  said  number  by 
lot. 
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Art.  35.  After  the  period  of  the  eighty-five  years  herein 
granted  to  the  company  shall  have  expired,  the  company  shall 
surrender  to  the  State  the  canal  or  roads,  and  its  dependencies, 
revenues,  and  privileges,  free  from  all  indemnity  for  the  capital 
which  may  have  been  invested  in  the  said  work.  But  it  is,  never- 
theless, stipulated  that  the  company  shall  receive  fifteen  per  cent, 
annually,  out  of  the  net  profits  of  the  canal,  for  the  period  of  ten 
years  after  such  surrender,  provided  the  cost  of  the  same  shall 
be  less  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars;  but  should  the  cost  be 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  or  more,  then  the  company  shall  re- 
ceive said  fifteen  per  cent,  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  after 
such  surrender. 

Art.  36.  It  is  expressly  stipulated,  on  the  part  of  the  State  of 
Nicaragua,  that  the  vessels,  products,  manufactures,  and  citizens 
of  all  nations  shall  be  permitted  to  pass,  upon  the  proposed  canal, 
through  the  territory  of  the  State,  subject  to  no  other  or  higher 
duties,  charges  or  taxes  than' shall  be  imposed  upon  those  of  the 
United  States ;  provided,  always,  that  such  nations  shall  first  enter 
into  such  treaty  stipulations  and  guarantees,  respecting  said  canal, 
as  may  hereafter  be  entered  into  between  the  State  of  Nicaragua 
and  the  United  States. 

Art.  37.  It  is  finally  stipulated  that  this  contract,  and  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  it  confers,  shall  be  held  unalienable  by  the 
individuals  composing  the  company  herein  named,  and  their  as- 
sociates; and  that  it  shall  never,  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  trans; 
ferred  or  assigned  to  any  other  company,  nor  in  any  way  become 
dependent  upon,  or  connected  with,  any  other  company,  what- 
ever may  be  the  objects  of  the  same. 

Art.  38.  The  present  contract  shall  be  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  in  the  shortest  possible  period ;  and  on  the  part 
of  David  L.  White  shall  be  ratified  immediately  after,  as  agent 
of  the  company  which  he  represents,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  him  to  this  effect. 

In  testimony  of  which,  we,  the  respective  commissioners,  have 
signed  and  sealed  the  present  contract  in  triplicate,  in  the  city  of 
Leon,  in  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  Aug- 
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ust,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight    hundred    and 

forty-nine. 

Hi^me:n'  a.  Zkpe;da  (l.  s.) 

Gre:gorio  Juare:s      (l.  s.) 

•  David   L.  White     (l.  s.) 

Doc.  595  Viscount  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Abbott  Laurence. 

Fore:ign  Office:,  November  13,  1849. ^ 
My  De:ar  Sir, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  written  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  passed  in  our  conversation  in  the  morning 
of  that  day,  and  I  hasten  to  reply  to  your  inquiries. 

With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  say  that . 
Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  intend  to  occupy  or  colonize 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

With  regard  to  Mosquito,  however,  a  close  political  connection 
has  existed  between  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  and  the  State  and 
territory  of  Mosquito  for  a  period  of  about  2  centuries,  but  the 
British  Government  does  not  claim  dominion  in  Mosquito. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  say 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  feel  great  pleasure  in  com- 
bining and  co-operating  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  operations  of  any  company  which 
may  be  formed  with  a  view  to  establish  a  commerci-al  communi- 
cation by  canal  or  railway,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  across 
the  isthmus  which  divides  the  northern  from  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  American  continent;  both  by  obtaining  local  security 
for  the  works  while  in  progress,  and  when  completed  and  in  use, 
and  by  placing  such  communication,  through  the  means  of  po- 
litical arrangements,  beyond  the  reach  of  molestation,  disturb- 
ance, or  obstruction,  by  reason  of  international  disputes  which 
may  at  any  time  unfortunately  arise;  upon  the  condition,  more- 
over, that  such  communication  should  at  all  times  be  open  and 

^  State  Papers,   1850  and   1851.     Pages  963   and  964. 
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accessible  for  the'  commerce  of  all  nations,   upon  equal  terms 
for  all. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  would  feel  that  the  union  of  2 
great  Powers  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  of  such  gen- 
eral utility,  and  tending  so  much  to  assist  the  diffusion  of  civili- 
zation, and  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  international  peace, 
would  be  as  honourable  to  the  Powers  concerned  in  such  an  ar- 
rangement, as  the  result  would  be  advantageous  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  world  at  large. 

With  regard  to  the  port  of  Greytown,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
St.  John,  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  fully  undertake  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  Mosquito  to  such  arrangements  as  would 
render  that  port  entirely  applicable,  and  on  the  principles  above 
mentioned,  to  the  purposes  of  such  a  sea-to-sea  communication. 

You  advert  in  your  letter  to  the  differences  which  have  arisen 
between  the  Republics  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  in  regard  to 
boundaries  and  to  some  other  matters,  and  you  suggest  that  the 
joint  influence  of  Great  Britain  and  of  The  United  States  should 
be  employed  to  heal,  by  their  good  offices,  the  breaches  which 
have  interrupted  the  friendly  relations  of  those  two  •  contiguous 
States.  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  upon  every  account 
be  glad  to  join  with  The  United  States  in  effecting  such  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  the  more  so,  because  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
both  those  Republics  would  be  essential  for  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  contemplated  undertaking. 

I  have  only  further  to  say,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  received  with  great  satisfaction  your  assurance  that  The 
United  States  have  no  ulterior  purposes  in  view  in  regard  to 
these  matters ;  that  they  frankly  disclaim  all  intention  of  obtain- 
ing territory  in  Central  America;  and  that  you  have  no  doubt 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  mutual  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  neither  to  settle,  annex,  colonize,  nor  fortify  that 
country.  And  I  can  with  equal  frankness  assure  you,  that  into 
such  a  mutual  agreement  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be 
equally  ready  to  enter. 

I  am,  &c., 
A.  Laurence,  Esq. 

Palmerston. 
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Doc.  596  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  April  19,  1850.^ 

The  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  be- 
ing desirous  of  consolidating  the  relations  of  amity  which  so  hap- 
pily subsist  between  them,  by  setting  forth  and  fixing  in  a  con- 
vention their  views  and  intentions  with  reference  to  any  means 
of  communication  by  ship-canal  which  may  be  constructed  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  the  way  of  the  river 
San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  and  either  or  both  of  the  Lakes  of  Nica- 
ragua or  Managua,  to  any  port  or  place  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  conferred  full  powers  on 
John  M.  Clayton,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  on  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Lyt- 
ton  Bulwer,  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  most  honorable  privy 
couilcil,  knight  commander  of  the  most  honorable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  and  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  United  States,  for  the  aforesaid 
purpose;  and  the  said  plenipotentiaries  having  exchanged  their 
full  powers,  which  were  found  to  be  in  proper  form,  have  agreed 
to  the  following  articles : 

Artici^e:  I. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  here- 
by declare  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever  obtain  or 
maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive  control  over  the  said  ship-canal, 
agreeing  that  neither  will  ever  erect  or  maintain  any  fortifica- 
tions commanding  the  same  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  or  occupy, 
or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume,  or  exercise  any  dominion  over 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Cen- 
tral America;  nor  will  either  make  use  of  any  protection  which 
either  afifords  or  may  afford,  or  any  alliance  which  either  has  or 
may  have  to  or  with  any  state  or  people,  for  the  purpose  ot  erect- 
ing or  maintaining  any  such  fortifications,  or  of  occupying,  for- 
tifying, or  colonizing  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast, 

^  Correspondence  in  Relation  of  the  Proposed  Interoceanic  Canal  Be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  etc.  Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1885.     Pages  229,  230-1-2. 
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or  any  part  of  Central  America,  or  of  assuming  or  exercising  do- 
minion over  the  same;  nor  will  the  United  States  or  Great  Brit- 
ain take  advantage  of  any  intimacy,  or  use  any  alliance,  connec- 
tion, or  influence  that  either  may  possess  with  any  state  or  gov- 
ernment through  whose  territory  the  said  canal  may  pass,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  or  holding,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  one,  any  rights  or  advantages  in  regard 
to  commerce  or  navigation  through  the  said  canal  which  shall  not 
be  offered  on  the  same  terms  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
other. 

Artici^e:  1 1. 

Vessels  of  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  traversing  the 
said  canal  shall,  in  case  of  war  between  the  contracting  parties, 
be  exempted  from  blockade,  detention,  or  capture  by  either  of 
the  belligerents;  and  this  provision  shall  extend  to  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  two  ends  of  the  said  canal  as  may  hereafter  be 
found  expedient  to  establish. 

Article:  III. 

In  order  to  secure  the  construction  of  the  said  canal,  the  con- 
tracting parties  engage  that  if  any  such  canal  shall  be  undertaken 
upon  fair  and  equitable  terms  by  any  parties  having  the  authority 
of  the  local  government  or  governments  through  whose  territory 
the  same  may  pass,  then  the  persons  employed  in  making  the 
said  canal,  and  their  property  used,  or  to  be  used,  for  that  ob- 
ject, shall  be  protected,  from  the  commencement  of  the  said 
canal  to  its  completion,  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  from  unjust  detention,  confiscation,  seizure,  or 
any  violence  whatsoever, 

Articlk  IV. 

The  contracting  parties  will  use  whatever  influence  they  re- 
spectively exercise  with  any  state,  states,  or  governments,  pos- 
sessing or  claiming  to  possess  any  jurisdiction  or  right  over  the 
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territory  which  the  said  canal  shall  traverse,  or  which  shall  be 
near  the  waters  applicable  thereto,  in  order  to  induce  such  states 
or  governments  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  said  canal  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  And  furthermore,  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  agree  to  use  their  good  offices,  wherever  or 
however  it  may  be  most  expedient,  in  order  to  procure  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  free  ports,  one  at  each  end  of  the  said  canal. 

Article  V. 

The  contracting  parties  further  engage,  that  when  the  said 
canal  shall  have  been  completed,  they  will  protect  it  from  inter- 
ruption, seizure,  or  unjust  confiscation,  and  that  they  will  guar- 
antee the  neutrality  thereof,  so  that  the  said  canal  may  forever  be 
open  and  free,  and  the  capital  invested  therein  secure.  Never- 
theless, the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
in  according  their  protection  to  the  construction  of  the  said 
canal  and  guaranteeing  its  neutrality  and  security  when  com- 
pleted, always  understand  that  this  protection  and  guarantee  are 
granted  conditionally,  and  may  be  withdrawn  by  both  govern- 
ments, or  either  government,  if  both  governments,  or  either  gov- 
ernment, should  deem  that  the  persons  or  company  undertaking 
or  managing  the  same  adopt  or  establish  such  regulations  con- 
cerning the  traffic  thereupon  as  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  this  convention,  either  by  making  unfair  discrimina- 
tions in  favor  of  the  commerce  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
over  the,,  commerce  of  the  other,  or  by  imposing  oppressive  ex- 
actions or  unreasonable  tolls  upon  passengers,  vessels,  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,  or  other  articles.  Neither  party,  however, 
shall  withdraw  the  aforesaid  protection  and  guarantee  without 
first  giving  six  months'  notice  to  the  other. 

Article  VI. 

The  contracting  parties  in  this  convention  engage  to  invite 
every  state  with  which  both  or  either  have  friendly  intercourse 
to  enter  into  stipulations  with  them  similar  to  those  which  they 
have  entered  into  with  each  other,  to  the  end  that  all  other  states 
may  share  in  the  honor  and  advantage  of  having  contributed  to  a 
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work  of  such  general  interest  and  importance  as  the  canal  here- 
in contemplated.  And  the  contracting  parties  likewise  agree  that 
each  shall  enter  into  treaty  stipulations  with  such  of  the  Central 
American  States  as  they  may  deem  advisable  for  the  purpose  of 
more  effectually  carrying  out  the  great  design  of  this  convention, 
namely,  that  of  constructing  and  maintaining  the  said  canal  as  a 
ship  communication  between  the  two  oceans  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  on  equal  terms  to  all,  and  of  protecting  the  same;  and 
they  also  agree,  that  the  good  offices  of  either  shall  be  employed, 
when  requested  by  the  other,  in  aiding  and  assisting  the  negotia- 
tion of  such  treaty  stipulations;  and  should  any  differences  arise 
as  to  right  or  property  over  the  territory  through  which  the  said 
canal  shall  pass  between  the  states  or  governments  of  Central 
America,  and  such  differences  should  in  any  way  impede  or  ob- 
struct the  execution  of  the  said  canal,  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  will  use  their  good  offices, to  set- 
tle such  differences  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  said  canal,  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance  which  exist  between  the  contracting  parties. 

Article;  VII. 

It  being  desirable  that  no  time  should  be  unnecessarily  lost  in 
commencing  and  constructing  the  said  canal,  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  determine  to  give  their  sup- 
port and  encouragement  to  such  persons  or  company  as  may 
first  offer  to  commence  the  same,  with  the  necessary  capital,  the 
consent  of  the  local  authorities,  and  on  such  principles  as  accord 
with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  this  convention;  and  if  any  per- 
sons or  company  should  already  have,  with  any  state  through 
which  the  proposed  ship  canal  may  pass,  a  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  canal  as  that  specified  in  this  convention,  to 
the  stipulations  of  which  contract  neither  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties in  this  convention  have  any  just  cause  to  object,  and  the  said 
persons  or  company  shall  moreover  have  made  preparations,  and 
expended  time,  money,  and  trouble,  on  the  faith  of  such  contract, 
it  is  hereby  agreed  that  such  persons,  or  company  shall  have  a 
priority  of  claim  over  every  other  person,  persons,  or  company 
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to  the  protection  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  be  allowed  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  this  convention  for  concluding  their 
arrangements,  and  presenting  evidence  of  sufficient  capital  sub- 
scribed to  accomplish  the  contemplated  undertaking;  it  being 
understood  that  if,  at  the  expiration  of  the  aforesaid  period,  such 
persons  or  company  be  not  able  to  commence  and  carry  out  the 
proposed  enterprise,  then  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  shall  be  free  to  afford  their  protection  to  any 
other  persons  or  company  that  shall  be  prepared  to  commence 
and  proceed  v^ith  the  construction  of  the  canal  in  question. 

Article  VIIL 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  hav- 
ing not  only  desired,  in  entering  into  this  convention,  to  accom- 
plish a  particular  object,  but  also  to  establish  a  general  principle, 
they  hereby  agree  to  extend  their  protection,  by  treaty  stipulations, 
to  any  other  practicable  communications,  whether  by  canal  or 
railway,  across  the  isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South 
America,  and  especially  to  the  inter-oceanic  communications, 
should  the  same  prove  to  be  practicable,  whether  by  canal  or 
railway,  which  are  now  proposed  to  be  established  by  the  way  of 
Tehuantepec  or  Panama.  In  granting,  however,  their  joint  pro- 
tection to  any  such  canals  or  railways  as  are  by  this  article 
specified,  it  is  always  understood  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  that  the  parties  constructing  or  owning  the  same  shall 
impose  no  other  charges  or  conditions  of  traffic  thereupon  than 
the  aforesaid  governments  shall  approve  of  as  just  and  equitable; 
and  that  the  same  canals  or  railways,  being  open  to  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  equal 
terms,  shall  also  be  open  on  like  terms  to  the  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  every  other  state  which  is  willing  to  grant  thereto  such 
protection  as  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  engage  to 
afford. 

Article  IX. 

The  ratifications  of  this  convention  shall  be  exchanged  at 
Washington  within  six  months  from  this  day,  or  sooner  if  pos- 
sible. 
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In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  have 
signed  this  convention,  and  have  hereunto  affixed  our  seals. 

Done  at  Washington,  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  anno  Domini 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty. 

John  M.  Clayton,  (l.  s.) 

Henry  Lytton  Bulwer.  (l.  s.) 

Viscount  Palmerston  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  Doc.  597 

Foreign  Office,  May  28,  1850.i 

I  have  received  your  despatch  of  the  28th  of  April,  inclosing  a 
copy  of  the  Convention  which  you  concluded  with  Mr.  Clayton 
on  the  19th  of  April,  upon  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  a 
ship-canal  by  way  of  the  River  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  and 
either  or  both  of  the  Lakes  of  Nicaragua  or  Managua.  I  have 
to  state  to  you  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  entirely  approve 
the  Convention  which  you  have  signed  with  Mr.  Clayton  upon 
this  subject,  and  I  have  at  the  same  time  to  inform  you  that  the 
Queen's  ratification  will  be  prepared  and-will  be  sent  out  to  you 
without  delay,  in  order  to  be  exchanged  against  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  The  United  States. 

With  respect  to  the  mention  which  is  made  in  the  Convention 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Mosquito,  the  British  Crown  having  for  nearly 
2  centuries  been  under  an  honourable  engagement  to  protect  the 
people  of  Mosquito,  representations  were  made  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  1844,  that  the  people  of  that  country  were  in  dan- 
ger of  sufifering  from  the  aggressions  of  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Spanish  States,  one  of  which  had  already,  then  recently,  oc- 
cupied by  force  the  Port  of  San  Juan,  which  has  always  been- con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  Mosquito  territory.  In  consequence  of 
these  representations,  Her  Majesty's  Government  at  that  time 
sent  out  a  British  Agent  to  examine  into  and  to  report  upon  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Mosquito,  and  to  assist  the  King  of  the  Mos- 
quitos  in  organizing  his  internal  arrangements.  Further  inves- 
tigation having  convinced  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  Grey- 

'State  Papers,  1850,,  1851.     Pages  1032-3-4. 
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town  or  Port  St.  John  did  rightfully  belong  to  the  Mosquito  ter- 
ritory, and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  not  yielding  to  the  re- 
peated applications  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
restore  that  port  to  the  Mosquitos,  means  were  at  length  employed 
by  Her.  Majesty's  Government  by  which  the  restoration  of  that 
port  to  the  Mosquitos  was  accomplished,  and  from  that  time, 
namely,  from  January,  1848,  the  port  has  continued  to  be  held 
by  the  Mosquitos  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

But  Her  Majesty's  Government  feel  that  the  present  state  of 
things  in  regard  to  the  Mosquito  territory,  and  especially  with 
regard  to  the  port  of  Greytown,  is  in  many  respects  inconvenient. 
The  British  Government  is  bound  in  honour  to  protect  the  Mos- 
quitos, but  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  of  opinion  that  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain  might  be  afforded  to  that  nation  as 
effectually  in  a  different  way,  and  without  any  direct  interference 
of  any  Agent  of  the  British  Government  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  that  country. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  would  propose  that  Treaties  should 
be  concluded  with  the  States  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica,  which  border  upon  the  Mosquito  territory,  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  and  defining  the  boundaries  between  those  States  re- 
spectively and  Mosquito;  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the  Government  of  The 
United  States  in  the  making  of  such  an  arrangement.  If  such 
boundaries  were  once  fixed  and  established  by  such  Treaties,  the 
duties  of  protection  would  have  been  usefully  performed. 

But  in  the  forming  of  such  Treaties  it  would  obviously  become 
necessary  to  make  some  different  arrangement  in  regard  to  Grey- 
town.  As  that  port  would  be  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  proposed 
interoceanic  communication,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce  that  it  should  be  under  the  control  of  some 
ef^cient  and  organized  Government;  and  it  is  required  by  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Convention  which  you  have  signed 
with  Mr.  Clayton,  that  Greytown  should  not,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  be  under  the  control  either  of  Great  Britain  or  of  The 
United  States. 

But  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Mosquito  nation,  the  Chief 
of  that  country  could  not  establish  any  sufficiently  well-organized 
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system  of  administration  in  Greytown  without  the  assistance  of 
the  direct  and  detailed  intervention  of  British  agency  in  that 
town. 

In  order  to  obviate  these  inconveniences,  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment would  propose  that  the  Treaty  to  be  concluded  between 
the  Mosquitos  and  Costa  Rica,  should  so  fix  the  boundary  be- 
tween those  States  as  to  include  Greytozvn,  and  a  sufficient  dis- 
trict to  the  north  of  Greytozvn,  within  the  limits  of  Costa  Rica; 
some  suitable  and  adequate  compensation  being  made  to  the 
Mosquitos  for  this  cession  on  their  part. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  secure  the  establishment  in  Grey- 
town  of  a  well-organized  Government  wholly  independent  both 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  The  United  States ;  and  as  the  relations 
between  Costa  Rica  and  the  Mosquitos  have  been  always  friendly, 
the  close  contact  of  the  2  would  not  be  likely  to  be  productive  of 
any  future  differences  between  them. 

By  such  an  arrangement  the  two  ends  of  the  sea-to-sea  com- 
munication would  be  in  the  keeping  of  the  2  Central  American 
States  the  nearest  geographically  to  each,  and  the  most  inter- 
ested respectively  in  rendering  the  communication  as  useful  as 
possible  for  the  general  purposes  of  commerce. 

Pai.me:rston. 
Sir  H^nry  Bui^wer. 

Mr.  Clayton  to  Mr.  Henry  Bulwer.^  Doc.  598 

De:partme:nt  of  State:, 

Washington,  July  4,  1850. 
Sir, 

I  have  received  the  declaration  you  were  instructed  by  your 
Government  to  make  to  me  respecting  Honduras  and  its  depen- 
dencies, a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  subjoined. 

The  language  of  article  I  of  the  Convention  concluded  on  the 
19th  day  of  April  last,  between  The  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  describing  the  country  not  to  be'  occupied,  &c.,  by  either 
of  the  parties,  was,  as  you  know,  twice  approved  by  your  Gov- 

'  British   State  papers,   1850-1851,   p.   1039. 
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ernment,  and  it  was  neither  understood  by  them,  nor  by  either  of 
us  (the  negotiators),  to  include  the  British  settlement  in  Hon- 
duras  commonly  called  British  Honduras,  as  distinct  from  the 
State  of  Honduras,  nor  the  small  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  settlement,  which  may  be  known  as  its  dependencies.  To 
this  settlement  and  these  islands  the  Treaty  we  negotiated  was 
not  intended  by  either  of  us  to  apply.  The  title  to  them  it  is  now, 
and  has  been  my  intention  throughout  the  whole  negotiation,  lo 
leave,  as  the  Treaty  leaves  it,  without  denying,  affirming,  or  in 
any  way  meddling  with  the  same,  just  as  it  stood  previously. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  the  Hon.  William  R.  King,  informs  me  that  ''the  Senate 
perfectly  understood  that  the  Treaty  did  not  include  British  Hon- 
duras." It  was  intended  to  apply  and  does  include  all  the  Cen- 
tral American  States  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  with  their  just  limits  and  proper  de- 
pendencies. 

The  difficulty  that  now  arises  seems  to  spring  from  the  use  m 
our  Convention  of  the  term  "Central  America,"  which  we  adopted 
because  Viscount  Palmerston  has  assented  to  it,  and  used  it  as  the 
proper  term,  we  naturally  supposing  that' on  this  account  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  your  Government;  but  if  your  Government  now 
intend  to  delay  the  exchange  of  ratifications  until  we  shall  have 
fixed  the  precise  limits  of  Central  America,  we  must  defer  fur- 
ther action  until  we  have  further  information  on  both  sides,  to 
which  at  present  we  have  no  means  of  resort,  and  which  it  is  cer- 
tain we  could  not  obtain  before  the  term  fixed  for  exchanging 
the  ratifications  would  expire.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
such  is  the  object  of  your  Government,  for  not  only  would  this 
course  delay,  but  defeat  the  Convention. 

Of  course  no  alteration  could  be  made  in  the  Convention  as  it 
now  stands,  without  referring  the  same  to  the  Senate;  and  I  do 
not  understand  you  as  having  authority  to  propose  any  altera- 
tion. But  on  some  future  occasion  a  conventional  Article,  clearly 
stating  what  are  the  limits  of  Central  America,  might  become  ad- 
visable. 

There  is  another  matter  still  more  important,  which  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  Convention  direct  that  we  shall  settle,  but  which 
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you  have  no  instructions  now  to  determine;  and  I  desire  you  to 
invite  the  attention  of  your  Government  to  it — "the  distance  from 
the  two  ends  of  the  canal"  within  which  /Vessels  of  the  United 
States  or  Great  Britain,  traversing  the  said  canal,  shall,  in  case 
of  war  between  the  Contracting  Parties,  be  exempted  from 
blockade,  detention,  or  capture  by  either  of  the  belligerents." 

The  subject  is  one  of  deep  interest,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive the  views  of  your  Government  in  regard  to  it,  as  soon  as 
it  may  be  convenient  for  them  to  decide  upon  it. 

I  avail,  &c., 

J.  M.  Clayton. 

Sir  Hknry  Bulwer. 

Proposed  Basis  of  an  Arrangement  for  Settling    Central    Doc.599 
American  Affairs.     Crampton-Webster. 

Washington,  April  30,  1852. 1 

The  undersigned,  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  John  Fiennes  Crampton,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  having 
taken  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  relations  between  the 
Republics  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  in  respect  to  the  bound- 
aries between  those  republics,  and  between  the  Republic  of  Nica- 
ragua and  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Mosquito  Indians;  and 
being  mutually  desirous  that  all  pending  differences  respecting 
those  questions  should  be  amicably,  honorably,  and  definitively 
adjusted,  do  in  behalf  of  their  respective  governments  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  respective  governments  of  the  Republics  of 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  an  accommodation  and  settlement  of 
these  differences  upon  the  following  basis : 

Article:  I. 

The  Mosquito  Indians  may  reserve  to  themselves  out  of  the 
territory  heretofore  claimed  or  occupied  by  them  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Central  America,  a  district  of  country,  and  the  juris- 
diction over  the  same  to  be  bounded  as  follows,  namely:  begin- 

'  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  112,  46th  Congress,  2d  Session.     P.  102. 
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ning  on  the  shore  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Rama,  which  is  (according  to  Bailey's  map  of  Central  America, 
published  in  London  in  November,  1850)  in  11°  34'  north  lati- 
tude and  83°  46'  west  longitude;  running  thence  due  west  to  the 
meridian  84°  30'  west  longitude  from  Greenwich ;  thence  due 
north  on  said  meridian  to  the  river  Segovia,  Pantasma,  or  IVanx; 
thence  down  said  river  to  the  Caribbean  Sea;  thence  southerly 
along  the  shore  of  said  sea  to  the  place  of  beginning;  and  all  the 
rest  and  remainder  of  the  territory  and  lands  lying  southerly  or 
westerly  of  said  reservation  heretofore  occupied  or  claimed  by 
the  said  Mosquitos,  including  Greytozvn,  they  shall  relinquish  and 
cede  to  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  together  with  all  jurisdiction 
over  the  same  in  consideration  of  the  net  receipts  for  a  period 
of  three  years  from  all  duties  levied  and  collected  at  Grcytown 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  goods  imported  into 
the  State. 

The  period  of  three  years  to  commence  on  the  day  when  Nica- 
ragua shall  formally  take  possession  of  and  enter  into  the  occu- 
pancy of  said  town.  And  the  said  net  receipts  shall  be  payable 
quarterly,  or  every  three  months,  to  such  agent  or  agents  as  may 
be  appointed  to  receive  them. 

And  the  said  Republic  of  Nicaragua  hereby  agrees  not  in  any 
way  to  molest  or  interfere  with  the  Mosquito  Indians  within  the 
territory  herein  reserved  by  them. 

It  is  also  understood  that  any  grants  of  land  which  may  have 
been  made  by  the  said  Mosquitos  since  the  1st  of  January,  1848, 
in  that  part  of  the  Mosquito  territory  hereby  ceded  to  Nicaragua, 
shall  not  be  disturbed,  provided  the  said  grants  shall  not  interfere 
with  other  legal  grants  made  previously  to  that  date  by  Spain, 
by  the  Central  American  Confederation,  or  by  Nicaragua,  or 
with  the  privileges  or  operations  of  the  Atlantic  Ship-Canal  Com- 
pany, or  Accessory  Transit  Company,  and  shall  not  include  ter- 
ritory desired  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government  for  forts,  arsenals, 
or  other  public  buildings. 

11. 

It  is  also  understood  that  nothing  in  the  preceding  article  shall 
preclude  the  conclusion  of  such  voluntary  compact  and  arrange- 
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ments  between  the  State  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Mosquito  Indians, 
by  which  the  latter  may  be  definitively  incorporated  and  united 
with  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  it  being  stipulated  that  in  such  case 
the  said  Mosquito  Indians  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  be 
liable  to  the  same  duties  as  the  other  citizens  of  the  said  State  of 
Nicaragua.  The  municipal  and  public  authority  in  the  town  of 
Greytozvn  shall  be  held  and  exercised  by  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  but  said  Government  shall  levy  no  duties  of  tonnage 
nor  any  duties  of  import  on  goods  imported  into  Greytown,  in- 
tended for  transit  across  the  Isthmus  or  for  consumption  in  any 
other  state  than  that  of  Nicaragua,  except  such  tonnage  duty  a:. 
may  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  port  and  harbor  and 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  necessary  light-houses  and  bea- 
cons, and  no  duty  for  this  or  similar  purposes  shall  exceed  say 
12  cents  per  ton  on  each  vessel. 

III. 

The  boundary  between  the  Republics  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  shall  begin  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Colorado  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  sea  at  high-water  mark  on  said  river;  thence 
along  said  south  bank,  also  at  high-water  mark,  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Colorado  with  the  river  San  Juan;  thence,  at  high-water 
mark,  along  the  south  bank  of  the  San  Juan  to  its  source  on  Lake 
Nicaragua;  thence,  at  high- water  mark,  along  the  south  and  west 
shore  of  that  lake  to  the  point  nearest  the  mouth  of  the  river 
La  Plor;  thence  by  a  direct  line  drawn  from  that  point  to  the 
mouth  of  the  said  river  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  Costa  Rica  retains  the  right,  in  common  with  Nica- 
ragua, to  navigate  said  rivers  and  lake  by  said  vessels,  barges,  or 
vessels  towed,  but  not  by  steam ;  but  this  right  is  by  no  means  to 
interfere  with  the  paramount  right  in  Nicaragua  or  her  grantors 
to  appropriate  the  waters  of  said  rivers  and  lake  for  a  ship-canal 
from  ocean  to  ocean  or  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  said  lake.  * 

It  is  also  understood  that  the  said  company  entitled  "The 
American  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship-Canal  Company"  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  locating  on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  John  River 
four  of  the  eight  stations  or  sections  of  land  referred  to  in  the 
XXVIIth  article  of  the  amended  charter  of  said    company,  as 
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rectified  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1850.  If,  however,  the  said  company  should  desire  to  locate 
more  than  the  said  four  sections  on  the  south  side  of  the  San  Juan, 
the  Governments  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  will  amicably  agree 
in  regard  to  the  terms  of  such  location. 

IV. 

Neither  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  nor  the  Government  of 
Costa  Rica  should  be  at  liberty  to  erect,  or  sufifer  to  be  erected, 
any  wharf,  wall,  embankment,  or  other  structure,  or  to  do,  or 
suffer  to  be  done,  any  thing  or  act  whatever,  in  the  harbor  of 
Greytown,  in  any  part  of  the  Colorado  or  San  Juan  Rivers,  or  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  which  shall  obstruct  the  free  oper- 
ations of  the  ship-canal,  or  transit  company,  or  hinder  the  passage 
of  their  boats  in,  along,  and  through  the  said  harbor  of  Greytown 
and  rivers  Colorado  or  San  Juan.  And  if,  after  the  proper  sur- 
vey of  a  route  for  a  ship-canal  between  the  two  oceans,  it  shall 
be  found  that  it  would  be  preferable  for  that  canal  to  pass  in  part 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  San  Juan  or  the  Colorado 
River,  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  engages  to  grant  any  lands 
and  to  afiford  any  facilities  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  said  canal. 

D0C.600     Mr.  Everett,  Secretary  of  State,  to  President  Fillmore. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  January  3,  1853. ^ 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  30th  ultimo,  requesting  the  President  "to 
communicate  to  the  Senate,  as  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  the 
public  interest,  any  information  in  the  Department  of  State  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  a  new  British  colony  in  Central 
America,  together  with  the  copy  of  a  proclamation,  if  received  at 
the  said  Department,  issued  by  the  British  authorities  at  the 
Belize,  July  17,  1852,  announcing  that  *her  Most  Gracious  Ma- 


*  Senate,  32d  Cong.,  2d  sess.    Rep.  Com.  No.  407,  p.  1  and  2. 
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jesty  our  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  constitute  and  make  the 
islands  of  Roatcin,  Bonacca,  Utilla,  Barbarat,  Helena,  and  Morat, 
to  be  a  colony,  to  be  known  and  designated  as  the  Colony  of  the 
Bay  of  Island,'  and  signed  'By  command  of  her  Majesty's  su- 
perintendent, Augustus  Fred.  Gore,  Colonial  Secretary ;  and,  also, 
what  measures,  if  any,  have  been  taken  by  the  Executive  to  pre- 
vent the  violation  of  that  article  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  of 
July  -i,  1850,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which 
provides  that  neither  party  shall  'occupy,  or  fortify  or  colonize, 
or  assume,  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America/  "  has  the 
honor  to  report  that  no  information,  official  or  unofficial,  of  the 
character  requested  by  the  resolution  has  been  received  at  this 
Department.  A  consul  of  the  United  States  was  appointed  for 
Belize,  Honduras,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1847,  and  the  Minister  of 
the  United  States  at  London  was  instructed  by  the  department  to 
apply  to  the  British  Government  for  his  exequator.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  letter  of  the  department  to  him  of 'the  1st  of 
March,  1850,  an  extract  from  which  is  hereunto  annexed,  that 
his  commission  was  revoked.  As  no  successor  has  since  been 
appointed,  there  has  been  no  officer  of  this  government  in  that 
quarter  from  whom  the  information  asked  for  in  the  resolution 
could  be  expected  by  the  department.  The  accompanying  note 
from  Mr.  Clayton  to  Sir  Henry  L.  Bulwer,  of  the  4th  of  July, 
1850,  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  inquiries  con- 
tained in  the  resolution,  is  also  laid  before  you. 
Respectfully  submitted: 

Edward  Eve:rETT. 
'I'o  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Report  Submitted  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mason.  Doc.6oi 

February  11,  1853.1 
********* 
The  committee  assume,  then,  as  historically  true,  that  the  is- 
lands  in   question   formed   a  part  of  the   Spanish   dominion   in 

'  Senate,  32d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Rep.  Com.  No.  407,  p.  4. 
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America,  at  the  time  when  the  provinces  adjacent  declared  and 
established  their  independence. 

If  any  additional  proof  were  wanting  of  this,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  adopted  in  1812,  in 
which  it  is  declared  that — 

"Guatemala,  with  the  internal  provinces  of  the  east  and  west, 
and  the  adjacent  islands  on  both  seas,  form  parts  of  the  Spanish 
dominions." 

The  next  inquiry  which  the  committee  deem  pertinent  to  the 
subjects  referred  to  them,  is  to  determine  whether  the  islands 
named  in  this  proclamation  form  a  part  of  "Central  America^' 
within  the  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Washington,  April 
19,  1850,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  this  part 
of  the  American  continent,  they  find,  that  previous  to  the  revo- 
lution which  severed  them  from  Spain,  and  for  a  long  time  an- 
terior, the  territory,  which  has  but  recently  assumed  the  title  of 
"Central  America,"  constituted  a  separate  provincial  government, 
under  the  name  of  the  "Kingdom  or  Vice-royalty  of  Guatemala^ 
This  vice-royalty  embraced  the  provinces  of  Guatemala,  San  Sal- 
vador, Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 

In  the  year  1821  the  province  of  Guatemala  declared  its  inde- 
pendence and  became  a  separate  state,  under  the  title  of  the 
"Republic  of  Guatemala."  The  other  provinces  of  the  old  king- 
dom or  vice-royalty  followed  the  example,  and  became  the  sep- 
arate Republics  of  "Salvador,"  "Honduras,"  "Nicaragua"  and 
"Costa  Rica." 

In  1824  these  five  republics  adopted  a  federal  constitution,  and 
assume  a  .place  in  the  family  of  nations  as  the  United  States  of 
"Central  America" ;  thus,  for  the  first  time,  introducing  that  title 
as  a  political  designation. 

By  the  fifth  article  of  this  constitution  it  is  declared,  that  the 
territory  of  the  republic  of  Central  America  is  the  same  that  for- 
merly composed  the  old  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  province  of  Chiapas. 

In  the  recopilacion  (compilation)  of  the  laws  of  the  Indies, 
the  boundaries  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Guatemala  are  thus  given : 

"On  the  east  by  Audiencia  of  Tierra  Firme,  or  the  Bscudo  de 
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Veragua  (the  western  province  of  New  Granada,  on  the  isthmus 
•of  Panama)  ;  on  the  west  by  Mexico,  or  New  Spain;  by  the  At- 
lantic on  the  north ;  and  by  the  Pacific  on  the  south." 

Thus,  geographically,  the  boundaries  of  what  subsequently  be- 
came the  confederation  of  Central  America  are  clearly  ascer- 
tained. They  are  those  of  the  old  vice-royalty  of  Guatemala, 
and  embrace  the  five  republics  named  above,  with  all  the  insular 
dependencies  which  pertained  to  them  whilst  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain. 


It  is  held  as  an  undoubted  principle,  that,  when  one  political 
community  separates  itself  from  another  by  successful  revolt,  as- 
sumes the  form,  and  declares  itself  to  the  world,  as  a  separate  and 
independent  power,  or  State,  and  so  maintains  itself,  that  such 
power  or  State  thereby  becomes  a  sovereign,  within  its  lawful 
or  prescribed  limits.  And  by  the  established  usage  of  nations, 
such  pre-existent  sovereignty  is  to  be  recognised  by  other  na- 
tions as  a  common  duty,  whenever  the  new  power  shall  have  ex- 
hibited satisfactory  proof  that  it  is  in  fact  independent,  and  is 
capable  of  so  sustaining  itself.  At  the  time  when  the  people  of 
Guatemala  declared  their  independence,  the  King  of  Spain  was 
the  depositary  of  the  sovereign  power  over  the  entire  province, 
embracing  these  English  settlements.  And,  by  the. act  of  separ- 
ation, the  people  of  Guatemala  became  necessarily  invested  with 
the  whole  sovereignty  thus  pertaining  to  the  monarch.  The  revo- 
lution, in  fact,  did  nothing  more  than  to  transfer  the  sovereignty, 
and  it  would  follow  that  the  sovereign  power  thus  transferred 
came  to  the  people  unimpaired. 

Thus,  whatever  rights  England  may  have  held  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  old  sovereignty  of  the  monarch,  would  now  be  held 
in  like  subordination  to  the  new  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The 
mere  change  of  government  effected  by  the  revolution  clearly 
could  not  enlarge  existing  rights  of  foreigners  within  the  country 
revolutionized.  It  may  much  more  be  questioned,  whether  it  did 
not  impair  or  abrogate  them. 

But  the  committee  deem  it  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  inquiry. 
All  they  seek  to  establish  is,  that  by  the  revolution,  the  Republic 
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of  Guatemala  was  remitted,  over  its  whole  territory,  to  the  same 
sovereignty,  v/hich  anterior  thereto,  was  acknowledged  in  Spain: 
and  of  consequence,  that  sovereignty,  or  the  "high  domain,"  over 
so  much  of  the  territory  of  Guatemala,  as  under  former  treaties 
was  in  the  occupancy  of  British  subjects,  now  resides  in  the  peo- 
ple, or  the  Republic,  of  Guatemala,  as  theretofore,  it  was  ac- 
knowledged by  England  to  reside  in  the  monarch  of  Spain.  The 
committee  find  the  same  view  as  to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty 
over  the  territory  occupied  by  the  British  settlements  at  Belize, 
taken  by  the  late  able  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Webster,  in  1841. 

s|t:tt  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  confederation  of  ''Central  America,''  was  dissolved  in 
1839,  and  thenceforth,  each  of  the  five  States  composing  it,  be- 
came a  separate  and  independent  power ;  and  are  so  held  and 
treated  by  the  United  States,  and,  it  is  beHeved,  by  all  European 
powers.  Even  Spain  has  contracted  treaties  with  two  of  them — . 
that  is  to  say,  with  Nicaragua,  and  with  Costa  Rica;  the  others, 
as  the  committee  are  informed,  not  having  yet  sent  ministers  to 
that  power. 

In  the  year  1822,  one  year  after  Guatemala  had  declared  its 
independence^  that  State,  together  with  Salvador  and  Honduras, 
were  overpowered  by  Iturbide,  then  Emperor  of  Mexico,  and  an- 
nexed to  the  Mexican  empire.  But  this  connection  was  a  short 
one;  for  Iturbide,  then  declining  in  power,  was  unable  to  main- 
tain the  jconquest;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  three  States 
named,  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  and  entered 
into  preliminary  arrangements  with  the  southern  republics  of 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  for  a  confederacy,  which  was  com- 
pleted and  proclaimed  in  1824.  The  province  of  Chiapa  alone, 
which  had  formerly  pertained  to  Guatemala,  adhered  to  Mexico, 
and  remained  a  part  of  the  empire,  as  it  is  now  of  the  Mexican 
confederation.  What  pretentions  Mexico  may  have  set  up  if  any, 
affecting  the  boundaries  of  Guatemala,  so  as  to  embrace  the  set- 
tlements at  Belize,  in  consequence  of  this  short  and  violent  con- 
nection, the  committee  are  not  aware ;  but  certain  it  is,  they  were 
never  acceded  to,  by  Guatemala. 
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Mr.  Dobbin  to  Commodore  Hollins.  Doc.  602 

,  U.  S.  Navy  Di^partment, 

Washington,  April  14,  1853. 1 

Sir  :  Your  communication  from  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  bear- 
ing date  March  30,  1853,  covering  a  correspondence  with  the  com- 
mander of  her  majesty's  war  steamer,  the  Geyser,  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

I  apprehend  you  have,  ere  this,  received  a  communication  from 
this  department  approving  your  conduct  as  reported  in  your  de- 
spatches bearing  date  United  States  ship  Cyane,  harbor  of  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua,  March  18,  1853.  While,  however,  your 
prompt  interposition  to  protect  the  property  of  American  citizens 
interested  in  the  Accessory  Transit  Company  meets  with  the  en- 
tire approbation  of  the  government,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  put 
you  in  full  possession  of  the  grounds  on  which  that  approval  is 
based,  and  the  views  and  policy  of  the  government  in  relation  to 
certain  questions  bearing  on  the  subject  matter  more  immediately 
under  consideration. 

You  seem  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
commander  of  the  British  war  steamer,  the  Geyser,  to  interpose 
also  for  the  protection  of  the  property  of  the  Accessory  Transit 
Company,  and  express  surprise  that  he  should  have  sailed  from 
the  port  on  the  evening  before  the  destruction  of  the  buildings, 
although  ''he  was  informed  by  the  agent  of  the  intended  de- 
struction." Your  opinion  seems  to  be  based  on  the  supposition 
that,  by  the  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  the  19th  of  April,  1850,  it  became  the  duty  of  those 
two  powers  to  afford  that  protection.  It  is  proper  to  suggest  to 
you,  that  the  convention  of  the  19th  of  April,  1850,  stipulates 
that  any  company  formed  to  promote  a  communication  "by  sliip 
canal,  which  may  be  constructed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  shall  receive  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States."  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  in  that 
treaty,  expressly  in  so  many  zvords,  guaranteeing  their  joint  pro- 


'  Senate,  Doc.  No;  8,  33d  Congress,  1st  Session.       Pages  7,  8  and  9. 
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tection  to  the  "Accv^ssory  Transit  Company,"  formed  since  "the 
American  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company,"  whose  pro- 
posed mode  of  inter-oceanic  communication  is  not  by  "ship  canal." 

It  is  further  true,  however,  that  in  the  8th  article  of  said  treaty, 
the  two  governments  do  "agree  to  extend  their  protection  by 
treaty  stipulations  to  any  other  practicable  communications, 
whether  by  canal  or  railway" ;  but  whether,  under  the  spirit  and 
true  meaning  of  that  convention,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments to  protect  the  "Accessory  Transit  Company"  as  a 
company,  is  a  question  in  regard  to  which  you  need  not  embarrass 
yourself,  as  the  propriety  of  your  action  is  justified  on  principles 
entirely  distinct.  If  any  of  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty were  interested  as  stockholders  in  said  company,  and  the 
commander  of  the  British  war  steamer  declined  interposition  to 
save  their  property  from  destruction,  it  is  a  position  in  regard  to 
which  the  United  States  have  no  desire,  perhaps  no  disposition, 
to  complain. 

Your  conduct  in  affording  protection,  and  saving  from  destruc- 
tion the  property  of  that  company,  is  commended  not  because  of 
any  supposed  stipulation  for  that  purpose,  by  convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but  because  American  citi- 
zens are  largely  and  chiefly  interested  in  said  company,  the  charter 
of  which  was  granted  and  guaranteed  by  the  State  of  Nicaragua, 
within  the  limits  of  which  State  the  town  of  San  Juan  is  situated, 
and  which  charter  was  granted  even  long  before  any  attempt 
was  made  to  convert  Greytown  into  what  is  now  alleged  to  be  an 
independent  city.  The  authorities  of  Greytozvn  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  rights  and  privileges  thus  granted  by  the  State  of 
Nicaragua.  When  they,  therefore,  attempted  to  destroy  the 
property  of  the  company,  your  interference  is  justified  and  ap- 
proved, solely,  because  it  is  regarded  as  an  unauthorized  attempt 
to  disturb  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  and  the  United  States 
desire  that  the  American  citizen  "shall  realize  that,  upon  every 
sea  and  on  every  soil  where  our  enterprise  may  rightfully  seek 
the  protection  of  our  flag,  American  citizenship  is  an  inviolable 
panoply  for  the  security  of  American  rights." 

These  suggestions  are  probably  sufificient  to  inform  you  of  the 
proper  grounds  on  which  the  approval  of  your  conduct  is  based. 
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and  on  which  it  is  desired  that  you  should  place  your  justification. 
But  as  it  is  not  possible  to  foresee  what  state  of  events  may  arise 
near  that  country,  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  give  you  somewhat 
more  fully  the  views  of  the  government  touching  some  of  the 
more  prominent  questions  that  may  possibly  engage  your  at- 
tention. 

San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  or  Grey  town,  is  regarded  by  the 
United  States  as  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua.  It 
has  never  been  recognized  by  the  United  States  as  an  independent 
government;  no  consul  has  been  sent  there,  but  on  the  contrary 
merely  a  commercial  agent  recognized,  in  whose  commission  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua  is  expressly  stated  to  be  within  the  limits  of 
the  State  of  Nicaragua.  It  is  understood  that  this  town  claims  its 
independence  under  a  charter  from  a  personage  at  the  head  of  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  called  the  Mosquito  King.  The  United  States 
have  never  recognized  the  government  of  this  Mosquito,  King; 
and  does  not  recognize  the  validity  of  his  charter  to  the  few  set- 
tlers in  Grey  town;  but,  at  the  same  time,  you  are  expressly  in- 
structed to  respect  the  police  regulations  of  any  temporary  or- 
ganization there,  and  not  to  molest  them  in  the  slightest  degree, 
except  under  the  contingencies  previously  mentioned. 

It  is  not  understood  by  the  United  States  that  Great  Britain 
has  any  greater  interests  or  rights  in  that  or  any  other  portion  of 
Central  America  than  the  United  States,  but  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  understood  that  by  the  convention  of  the  19th  of  April  she 
retired  from  the  Mosquito  Protectorate,  2ind  agreed  "not  to  assume 
or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mos- 
quito coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America."  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  assumed  that  the  interest  manifested  by  Commander  Thomas 
Wilson,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Geyser,  in  his  communication  to 
you  of  the  28th  of  March  last,  was  not  with  a  view  to  interfere 
with  your  interposition  in  behalf  of  American  citizens,  nor  to  ex- 
ercise any  peculiar  guardianship  over  the  authorities  of  Grey- 
tozvn,  but  merely  with  a  view  to  the  single  point  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  duty  of  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  under  the 
convention  of  April,  1850,  to  protect  the  Accessory  Transit  Com- 
pany. Until  the  contrary  appears  you  will,  therefore,  in  any  fur- 
ther communications  with  Commander  Wilson,  assume  that  to  be 
the  position  of  her  Majesty's  government. 
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A  portion  of  the  property  attempted  to  be  destroyed  is  on  Point 
Arenas.  Now  Point  Arenas  is  either  a  part  of  Costa  Rica,  or 
Nicaragua.  If  it  be  within  the  Hmits  of  Costa  Rica,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  authorities  of  Greytozun,  in  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  have 
no  right  to  molest  persons  or  property  there.  If  it  be  within  the 
Hmits  of  Nicaragua,  then  the  authorities  of  Greytown  have  no 
right  to  interfere,  because  of  the  privilege  granted  by  the  State 
government  of  Nicaragua  prior  even  to  any  attempted  separate 
organization  at  that  town.  It  is  not  apprehended,  however,  that 
any  further  difficulty  will  occur  with  the  authorities  of  Greyiozvn, 
nor  is  it  supposed  that  her  Majesty's  government  will  improp- 
erly interfere. 

So  soon  as  there  is  no  apparent  necessity  for  your  remaining 
at  San  Juan,  the  health  of  your  crew  would,  perhaps,  be  pro- 
moted by  cruising  from  that  station  to  Pensacola. 

Commodore  Newton  will  be  instructed  as  to  the  future  move- 
ments of  the  home  squadron. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Dobbin. 
Commodore:  Gkorge  N.  Hollins, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Ship  Cyane,  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua. 

Doc.  603  Letter  From  Reverdy  Johnson,  Late  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  Giving  His  Opinion  on  the  Construc- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  of  July  4,  1850. 


January  3,  1854. 

Submitted  by  Mr.  Clayton,  and  Ordered  to  be  Printed  in  Connec- 

'tion  With  the  Message  of  the  President  of  the 

United  States,  of  December  31,  1853. 


Washington^  December  30,  1853. 1 

My  De:ar  Sir:  I  cannot  hesitate  to  comply  with  your  request 
to  give  you  my  opinion  on  the  construction  of  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, of  the  19th  of  April,  1850.     Pending  the  negotiat'on  of 

'Senate,  33d  Congress,  1st  Session,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  ]3.  Pages  14-15-16- 
17-18-19. 
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this  treaty,  I  exerted  myself  in  personal  conferences  with  vSir 
Henry  L.  Bulwer,  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between  you  and 
him,  and,  on  several  occasions,  I  had  the  honor  to  be  consul  led 
by  you  both,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  declarations  made  on 
both  sides,  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 
In  the  first  draft  of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  presented  by 
you  for  the  consideration  of  the  President,  the  contracting  parties 
were  obligated  not  "to  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume, 
or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mos- 
quito coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America."  I  thought  then, 
as  you  did,  that  these  words  were  sufficient  to  exclude  any  nalion 
disposed  to  observe  the  faith  of  treaties,  from  occupying,  fortify- 
ing, colonizing,  or  assuming,  or  exercising  any  dominion,  under 
any  pretext  or  for  any  purpose.  I  still  think  so ;  but  I  remember 
well  that  other  gentlemen,  who  were  consulted  at  the  time,  de- 
sired, from  abundant  caution,  that  Great  Britain  should  pledge 
herself  not  to  make  use  of  any  protection  which  she  afforded,  or 
might  afford,  or  any  alliance  which  she  had,  or  might  have,  to  or 
with  any  State  or  people,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying,  fortifying, 
or  colonizing,  or  of  assuming,  or  exercising  dominion  over  that 
country.  And,  in  consequence,  the  provision  to  that  effect  was 
introduced  as  a  part  of  that  article.  The  object  of  this  was,  still 
more  especially  to  disarm  the  Mosquito  protectorate  of  Great 
Britain  in  Central  America. 

■  My  own  opinion  was  then,  and  it  now  is,  that  this  provision 
was  not  at  all  necessary.  You  thought  as  I  did.  But  as  it  could 
not  possibly  weaken  the  force  or  effect  of  the  preceding  words, 
and,  if  effective  at  all,  could  only  serve  to  render  them  more 
forcible  and  operative,  we  did  not  object  to  its  insertion.  If  the 
former  words  prohibited,  as  they  clearly  did  of  themselves,  the 
doing  any  of  the  particular  acts  specified,  an  express  stipulation 
that  such  acts  should  not  be  done,  by  or  under  cover  of  protec- 
torates or  alliances,  could  only  operate  still  more  effectively  and 
absolutely  to  prohibit  them. 

As  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  President,  I  unhesitatingly  gave 
him  my  opinion,  that  the  treaty  did  effectually,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  disarm  the  British  protectorate  in  Central  America 
and  the  Mosquito  coast,  although  it  did  not  abolish  the  protec- 
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torate  in  terms,  nor  was  it  thought  advisable  to  do  so  "in  ipsissi- 
mis  verbis."     All  that  was  desired  by  us  was,  to  extinguish  Brit- 
ish dominion  over  that  country,  whether  held  directly  or  indi- 
rectly— whether  claimed  by  Great  Britain  in  her  own  right,  or  in 
the  right  of  the  Indians.     But  our  government  had  no  motive  and 
no  desire  to  prevent  Great  Britain  from  performing  any  of  the 
duties  which  charity  or  compassion  for  a  fallen  race  might  dic- 
tate to  her,  or  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  power  to  interfere  to 
the  same  extent  in  the  cause  of  humanity.     We  never  designed  to 
do  anything  which  could  enable  the  enemies  of  this  miserable 
remnant  of  Indians  to  butcher  or  starve  them,  and  we  thought 
that  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  owed  it  to  their 
high  character  for  civilization  and  humanity  to  interfere  so  far 
in  their  behalf  as  to  prevent  the  extirpation  of  the  race,  or  the 
expulsion  of  them  both  from  the  lands  they  occupied,  without  ex- 
tinguishing, by  a  reasonable  indemnity,  the  Indian  title  according 
to  the  rules  of  justice,  which  have  been  admitted  both  by  the 
English  and  ourselves.     But  we  did  intend   (and  the  treaty  con- 
tains everything  for  that  purpose  that  could  be  desired)  lo  pre- 
vent the  British  government  from  using  any  armed  force,  with- 
out our  consent,  within  the  prohibited  region  under  pretext  or 
cover  of  her  pretended  protectorate.     And  when  now  reviewing 
what  was  done,  I  say,  upon  my  responsibility  as  a  lawyer,  and  as 
the  legal  adviser  of  the  President  at  the  time,  that  in  my  judg- 
ment, human  language  could  not  be  more  properly  and  admirably 
selected  for  the  purpose  than  that  which  you  employed  when  you 
signed  the  treaty.     It  has  been  said,  but  I  can  hardly  accredit  it, 
that  Gre^t  Britain  now  contends,  in  virtue  of  the  phraseology  of 
the  last  part  of  the  first  article  incidentally  speaking  of  the  pro- 
tection which  either  party  may  use,  that  the  treaty  acknowledges 
the  protectorate  over  the  Indians.     If  so,  it  equally  acknowledges 
our  protectorate  over  the  same  Indians,  or  over  Nicaragua,  or 
any  State  which  we  may  choose  to  protect.     The  same  words 
apply  to  both  parties,  and  it  is  a  bad  rule  that  does  not  work 
equally  for  both.    The  moment  Great  Britain  threatens  with  arms 
to  defend  the  Indians,  and  claims  a  right  to  do  so  in  virtue  of 
the  treaty,  we  may  claim,  by  the  same  instrument,  with  equal 
justice,  the  right  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  Honduras  and  Nica- 
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ragiia.  But,  in  my  judgment,  the  treaty,  which  was  meant  for 
peaceful  purposes,  denies  both  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  the  right  to  interfere  by  force  of  arms  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, or  for  any  other  purposes,  except  by  mutual  consent.  If 
Great  Britain  may  send  an  army  into  Nicaragua  to  defend  the 
Indians  without  violating  the  treaty,  which  binds  her  not  to  oc- 
cupy that  country,  then,  by  the  same  rule  of  construction,  she  may^ 
also  fortify  the  whole  of  Central  America,  or  introduce  a  colony 
there  under  the  same  pretext.  Any  adverse  possession  of  Great 
Britain  in  Central  America,  without  our  consent,  is  an  occupation 
in  violation  of  her  national  faith.  The  construction  which  would 
allow  her  to  place  an  armed  soldiery  on  the  territory,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  Indians,  would  also  allow  her  to  assume 
absolute  dominion  there  for  the  same  purpose,  and  thus  annul  the 
whole  treaty. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  some  other  nation  may  invade  Central 
America,  and  that  this  construction  would  deprive  both  the  con- 
tracting parties  of  the  power  to  defend  it.  Not  at  all.  Both 
parties  have  bound  themselves  to  protect  the  canal,  and  all  canals 
and  all  railroads  that  can  be  made,  not  only  in  Central  America, 
but  in  any  part  of  the  isthmus  which  separates  North  from  South 
America.  In  virtue  of  this  obligation,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
both  to  resist,  by  the  most  effective  means  in  their  power,  all  in- 
vasions and  other  acts  hostile  to  their  great  and  philanthropic 
common  purpose.  So,  too,  injuries  or  torts  inflicted  either  by 
the  Indians  or  by  any  Central  American  State,  upon  either  Ameri- 
can citizens  or  British  subjects  may  be  punished  by  their  respec- 
tive governments  without  violating  the  treaty ;  and  no  one  of  these 
states,  by  means  of  a  convention,  which  is  marked  in  every  line  by 
a  devotion  to  the  true  principles  of  commerce,  civilization,  and 
equal  justice  to  all  men,  can  escape  punishment  for  her  injustice 
or  oppression.  This  treaty  is  the  first  instance,  within  my  knowl- 
edge, in  which  two  great  nations  of  the  earth  have  thus  endeav- 
ored to  combine  peacefully  for  the  prosecution  and  accomplish- 
ment of  an  object  which,  when  completed,  must  advance  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  all  men;  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
deep  regret  if  the  philanthropic  and  noble  objects  of  the  negotia- 
tors should  now  be  defeated  by  petty  cavils  and  special  pleading, 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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As  to  the  declaration  of  Sir  Henry  L.  Bulwer,  and  the  counter 
declaration  made  by  you  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fications, I  probably  had  a  better  opportunity  of  understanding 
the  views  and  objects  of  both  of  you  than  any  other.  I  assisted, 
by  your  request,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  phraseology  of  the 
counter  declaration,  dated  the  fourth  of  July,  1850,  to  Sir  Henry 
L.  Bulwer's  declaration  of  the  29th  of  June.  By  your  request, 
also,  I  examined  Sir  Henry  L.  Bulwer's  powers,  and  conversed 
with  him  freely  and  fully  on  the  whole  subject,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when,  in  consequence  of  his  declaration,  you  threatened  to 
break  off  the  whole  negotiation. 

I  remember  well  that  after  his  declaration  was  received,  there 
was  a  period  when  you  had  resolved  to  abandon  the  treaty  in  con- 
sequence of  it ;  but  when  Sir  Henry  consented  to  receive  your 
counter  declaration  of  the  fourth  of  July,  in  which  you  expressly 
limited  the  term  *'her  Majesty's  settlement  at  Honduras/'  to  that 
country  which  is  known  as  British  Honduras,  as  contradistin- 
guished or  distinct  from  the  state  of  Honduras,  and  also  confined 
the  word  "dependencies"  in  his  declaration  to  those  "small  islands" 
known  at  the  time  to  be  such;  in  which  also,  while  admitting 
Belize  or  British  Honduras  not  to  be  included  in  the  treaty,  you 
disavowed  all  purpose  of  admitting  any  British  title  even  there; 
in  which,  too,  you  declared  that  the  treaty  did  include  "all  the 
Central  American  States  within  their  just  limits  and  proper  de- 
pendencies," and  in  which  you  expressly  stated  to  him  that  no  al- 
teration could  be  made  in  the  treaty  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  he  was  understood  as  not  even  proposing  any 
such  alteration, — you  then  consented  to  exchange  upon  that 
counter  declaration,  which,  in  your  judgment,  and  in  mine,  too, 
completely  annulled  every  pretext  for  asserting  that  the  declara- 
tions of  the  negotiations  had  altered  the  convention,  or  fixed  an 
interpretation  upon  it  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  President 
and  Senate.  We  both  considered  then,  and  as  a  jurist  I  now  hold 
it  to  be  perfectly  clear,  that  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  on 
that  counter  declaration  was,  on  the  part  of  the  British  minister, 
a  complete  waiver  of  every  objection  that  could  be  taken  to  any 
statement  contained  in  it. 

In  point  of  law,  the  declarations  of  the  negotiators,  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  were  of  no  validitv  and  could  not  affect 
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the  treaty.  Both  understood  that.  This  government  had  de- 
cided that  question  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  protocol,  and  the 
British  government  was  officially  informed  of  their  decision.  The 
very  power  to  exchange  ratifications  gave  them  the  same  informa- 
tion, and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the  British  minister  could 
have  been  deceived  on  that  subject. 

I  remember  well  that  you  steadily  refused  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Henry  to  induce  you  to  recognize  the  Mosquito  title. 
The  treaty  left  us  at  liberty  to  recognize  the  title  of  Nicaragua  or 
any  other  Central  American  State,  and  left  the  British  govern- 
ment the  right  to  recognize  the  title  of  the  Mosquito  King.  On 
these  points  the  parties  agreed  to  disagree.  But  the  right  to 
recognize  is  a  very  different  affair  from  the  right  to  compel  others 
to  recognize.  The  British  protectorate  was,  I  repeat,  entirely 
disarmed  by  the  treaty.  How  is  it  possible  for  Great  Britain  to 
protect  if  she  cannot  ''occupy,  or  fortify,  or  assume  any  dominion 
whatever"  in  any  part  of  the  territory?  She  is  equally  pro- 
hibited, in  my  opinion,  from  occupying  for  the  purpose  of  protec- 
tion, or  protecting  for  the  purpose  of  occupation.  If  she  ob- 
serves the  treaty,  her  protectorate  ''stands  (as  you  once  well  said 
of  it  in  a  diplomatic  note)  the  shadow  of  a  name." 

With  regard  to  the  British  colony  said  to  have  been  established 
on  the  17th  of  July,  1852,  in  the  islands  of  Ruatdn,  Bonacca, 
Utilla,  Barbarat,  Helena,  and  Morat,  and  designated  as  the  colony 
of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  question  whether,  by  establishing  such 
a  colony.  Great  Britain  has  violated  the  treaty  of  1850,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  facts  in  regard  to  which  there  are  different 
opinions.  The  only  islands  known  to  this  government  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1850,  to  be  dependencies  of  British  Honduras  or 
Belize,  were  those  referred  to  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  London  of  the  14th  of  July,  1786.  The  fourth 
article  provides  that  "the  English  shall  be  permitted  to  occupy  the 
small  island  known  by  the  names  of  Casina,  St.  George's  Key,  or 
Cayo  Caiina,"  and  by  the  fifth  article,  they  "have  the  liberty  of 
refitting  their  merchant  ships  in  the  southern  triangle  included 
between  the  point  of  Cayo  Cafina  and  the  cluster  of  small  islands 
which  are  situated  opposite  that  part  of  the  coast  occupied  by  the 
cutters,  at  the  distance  of  eight  leagues  from  the  river   Wallis, 
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seven  from  Cayo  Cafina,  and  three  from  the  river  Sihun,  a  place 
which  has  always  been  found  well  adapted  for  that  purpose.  For 
which  end,  the  edifices  and  storehouses  absolutely  necessary  for 
that  service  shall  be  allowed  to  be  built."  These  articles  in  the 
treaty  of  1786  give  us  the  only  knowledge  of  any  small  islands, 
which  were,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1850,  "dependencies"  of  British 
Honduras.  I  repeat,  that  the  counter  declaration  acknowledges 
no  other  dependencies  of  British  Honduras  but  those  small  islands 
which  were  knozvn  to  be  such  at  its  date.  We  knew,  indeed,  that 
Great  Britain  as  well  as  Honduras  had  laid  claim  to  Ruatan,  but 
we  had  no  information  as  the  ground  on  which  the  former  rested 
her  claim.  Your  reply  to  Sir  Henry  L.  Bulwer  avoided  any 
recognition  of  the  British  claim  to  it,  or  other  allusion  to  it  than 
could  be  inferred  from  the  positive  assertion  that  the  treaty  did 
include  all  the  Central  American  States  "with  their  just  limits 
and  proper  dependencies."  If  these  islands  were  a  part  of  any 
Central  American  State  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  the  subsequent 
colonization  of  them  by  Great  Britain  is  a  clear  violation  of  it.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  then  belong  to  any  Central  Amer- 
ican State,  it  would  be  gross  injustice  on  our  part  to  pretend  that 
the  treaty  did  include  them.  My  impression  is,  that  Ruatdn  be- 
longs to  the  State  of  Honduras,  but  my  knowledge  of  the  facts  is 
too  limited  to  enable  me  to  express  it  without  diffidence. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Taylor,  there  w^as  no 
new  aggression  by  Great  Britain  in  any  part  of  the  isthmus  which 
was  not  promptly  met  and  resisted.  He  had  firmly  resolved  by 
all  constitutional  means  in  his  power,  to  prevent  such  aggression 
if  any  should  be  attempted,  considering  as  he  did,  that  all  the 
passages  through  the  isthmus  should  be  kept  free,  to  enable  us  to 
retain  our  possessions  on  the  Pacific.  I  pretend  to  know  nothing 
of  what  has  occurred  there  since  his  day,  but  neither  he  nor  his 
advisers  could  be  held  responsible  if  the  treaty  negotiated  by  his 
orders  has  been  at  any  time  violated  since  his  death. 

I  can  scarcely  suppose  it  possible  that  Great  Britain  intends 
seriously  to  interpose  her  protectorate  again  to  obtain  dominion 
over  the  isthmus.  I  am  assured  that  whatever  may  be  contained 
to  the  contrary  in  any  dispatches  emanating  from  the  British  for- 
eign office,  of  which  rumor  speaks,  the  fact  is  that    a    portion 
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(represented  to  be  one-half)  of  the  claim  of  the  Mosquito  king 
has  been  lately  bought  up  by  American  citizens,  with  the  con- 
currence and  approbation  of  the  British  government,  and  that 
negotiations  are  on  foot,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  for  the 
purchase  by  the  same  persons  of  the  residue  of  that  claim. 

Before  closing  this  letter,  I  would  congratulate  you  and  our 
country  on  the  brightening  prospects  of  a  speedy  construction  of 
the  great  work  to  promote  which  you  have  devoted  yourself 
so  long  and  so  faithfully.  American  and  English  gentlemen  of 
high  character  have,  it  seems,  interested  themselves  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  a  canal  route  indicated  by  Humboldt  across  the  isth- 
mus of  Darien.  Their  engineers  have  reported  the  route  from 
the  Savannah  river,  emptying  into  the  harbor  of  Darien  and  the 
gulf  of  ►S'^.  Miguel,  on  the  Pacific,  to  Caledonia  Bay,  on  the  At- 
lantic, as  being  certainly  practicable  for  less  than  seventy-five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  harbors  on  each  side  are  admirably 
formed  by  nature  for  the  purpose,  being  sufficient  to  contain  the 
navies  of  the  world.  The  deepest  cut  on  this  route,  which  ex- 
tends but  for  a  very  small  distance,  is  represented  to  be  only  about 
150  feet,  and  the  whole  distance,  from  a  point  on  the  Savannah 
river,  seven  miles  from  the  harbor  of  Darien,  where  the  depth 
of  water  is  36  feet,  to  the  noble  Bay  of  Caledonia,  is  only  33 
miles.  In  consequence  of  your  negotiation  the  6th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  the  19th  of  April,  1850,  binds  both  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  to  protect  this  route  as  well  as  all  other  canals 
and  every  railroad  across  the  isthmus  while  in  or  out  of  Central 
America.  I  understand  that,  pursuing  the  spirit  of  the  treaty, 
engineers  under  the  sanction  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  are  now  actually  engaged  in  surveying  and 
exploring  this  Darien  canal  route,  and  that  we  may,  during  the 
next  year,  expect  their  official  reports.  American  citizens  and 
British  subjects  are  to  be  equally  concerned  in  the  management 
of  the  canal.  The  British  exploration,  pursuant  to  the  under- 
standing between  the  two  governments,  is  proceeding  on  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Cyane  (United  States  ship-of-war)  sailed  not 
many  days  ago  from  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
surveying  Caledonia  bay  and  exploring  the  route  on  the  Atlantic 
side.     The  protection  of  New  Granada  would  be  indeed  utterly 
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insufficient  to  induce  capitalists  to  undertake  such  an  enterprise; 
but  the  joint  protection  of  the  American  and  British  governments, 
secured  by  the  treaty,  is  held  to  be  ample  for  the  purpose,  and 
under  the  assurance  of  that  protection  it  is  beHeved  this  great 
enterprise — by  far  the  greatest  and  most  important  ever  under- 
taken by  man — will  be  consummated.  If  completed,  the  passage 
to  San  Francisco  from  New  York  will  be  shorter  by,  probably, 
12,000  miles,  and  the  danger  of  the  Cape  avoided.  Our  country 
will  then  become  the  great  depository  of  the  incalculable  treas- 
ures of  the  Pacific.  Aware,  as  you  probably  are,  of  the  facts 
connected  with  this  enterprise,  you  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  subject  to  which  you  have  devoted  so  much  labor, 
and  for  which  you  have  incurred  so  much  responsibihty,  has  at 
length  assumed  a  shape  promising  the  realization  of  your  bright- 
est hopes. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  sincerely  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

Reverdy  Johnson. 
Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington. 

Doc.  604  Statement  of  Lord  Clarendon  for  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Foreign  Office,  May  2,  1854.^ 

It  was  never  in  the  contemplation  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, nor  in  that  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  treaty  of  1850  should  interfere  in  any  way  with  Her  Majesty's 
settlement  at  Belize  or  its  dependencies.  It  was  not  necessary 
that  this  should  have  been  particularly  stated,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
generally  considered  that  the  term  Central  America — a  term  of 
modern  invention — could  only  appropriately  apply  to  those  States 
at  one  time  united  under  the  name  of  the  "Central  American  Re- 
public," and  now  existing  as  five  separate  Republics ;  but,  in  order 
that  there  should  be  no  possible  misconception  at  any  future 
period  relative  to  this  point,  the  two  negotiators  at  the  time  of 
ratifying  the   treaty   exchanged   declarations   to   the    effect   that 

'Wharton,  Vol.  II,  Second  Edition.     Pages  192  and  193. 
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neither  of  the  Governments  they  represented  had  meant  in  such 
treaty  to  comprehend  the  settlement  and  dependencies  in  question. 
Mr.  Clayton's  declaration  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  on 
this  subject  was  ample  and  satisfactory,  as  the  following  extract 
from  his  note  of  July  4,  1850,  will  show: 

"The  language  of  the  first  article  of  the  convention  concluded 
on  the  19th  day  of  April  last  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  describing  the  country  not  to  be  occupied,  &c.,  by 
either  of  the  parties,  was,  as  you  know,  twice  approved  by  the 
Government,  and  it  was  neither  understood  by  them  nor  by  either 
of  us  (the  negotiators),  to  include  the  British  settlement  in  Hon- 
duras (commonly  called  British  Honduras,  as  distinct  from  the 
State  of  Honduras),  nor  the  small  islands  in  the  neighborhood  of 
that  settlement  which  may  be  known  as  its  dependencies. 

''To  this  settlement  and  these  islands  the  treaty  we  negotiated 
was  not  intended  by  either  of  us  to  apply.  The  title  to  them  it 
is  now  and  has  been  my  intention  throughout  the  whole  nego- 
tiation to  leave  as  the  treaty  leaves  it,  without  denying  or  affirm- 
ing or  in  any  way  meddling  with  the  same,  just  as  it  stood  pre- 
viously. 

"The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  the  Hon.  W.  R.  King,  informs  me  that  the  Senate  per- 
fectly understood  that  the  treaty  did  not  include  British  Hon- 
duras/' 

Such  having  been  the  mutual  understandirg  as  to  the  excep- 
tion of  the  settlement  of  Belize  and  its  dependencies  from  the 
operation  of  the  treaty,  the  only  question  relative  to  this  settle- 
ment and  its  dependencies  in  reference  to  the  treaty  that  can  now 
arise  is  as  to  what  is  the  settlement  of  Belize  and  its  dependencies, 
or,  in  other  words,  as  to  what  is  British  Honduras  and  its  depen- 
dencies. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  certainly  understood  that  the  set- 
tlement of  Belize,  as  here  alluded  to,  is  the  settlement  of  Belize 
as  established  in  1850,  and  it  is  more  warranted  in  this  conclu- 
sion from  the  fact  that  the  United  States  had,  in  1817,  sent  a 
consul  to  this  settlement,  which  consul  had  received  his  exequatur 
from  the  British  Government,  a  circumstance  which  constitutes  a 
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recognition  by  the  United  States  Government  of  the  settlement 
of  British  Honduras  under  Her  Majesty  as  it  then  existed. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  at  once  states  this,  because  it  per- 
ceives that  Mr.  Buchanan  restricts  the  said  settlement  within  the 
boundaries  to  which  it  was  confined  by  the  treaty  of  1786, 
whilst  Her  Majesty's  Government  not  only  has  to  repeat  that  the 
treaties  with  old  Spain  cannot  be  held,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
be  binding  with  respect  to  all  the  various  detached  portions  of  the 
old  Spanish-American  monarchy,  but  it  has  also  to  observe  that 
the  treaty  of  1786  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  subsequent  state  of  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain;  that  during  that  war  the 
boundaries  of  the  British  settlement  in  question  were  enlarged; 
and  that  when  peace  was  re-established  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain  no  treaty  of  a  political  nature,  or  relating  to  territorial 
Hmits,  revived  those  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
which  had  previously  existed. 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  stating  this  fact,  declares  dis- 
tinctly, at  the  same  time,  that  it  has  no  projects  of  political  am- 
bition or  aggrandizement  with  respect  to  the  settlement  referred 
to,  and  that  it  will  be  its  object  to  come  to  some  prompt,  fair,  and 
amicable  arrangement  with  the  states  in  the  vicinity  of  British 
Honduras  for  regulating  the  limits  which  should  be  given  to  it, 
and  which  shall  not  henceforth  be  extended  beyond  the  boundaries 
now  assigned  to  them. 

Doc.  605  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Marcoleta. 

August  2,  1854.1 

li  Nicaragua  chooses  to  maintain  the  position  you  assume  in 
your  note  to  me,  that  her  citizens  who  incorporated  themselves 
with  the  community  at  San  Juan  are  still  in  friendly  relations 
with  her  and  entitled  to  her  protection,  then  she  approves,  by  an 
implication,  which  she  is  not  at  liberty  to  deny,  of  that  political 
establishment  planted  on  her  own  soil,  and  becomes  responsible 
for  the  mischiefs  it  has  done  to  American  citizens.    It  would  be  a 

*  Wharton,  Vol.   III.,   Second   Edition.     Page   15. 
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strange  inconsistency  for  Nicaragua  to  regard  the  organization 
at  San  Juan  as  a  hostile  estabhshment  on  her  territory,  and  at  the 
same  time  claim  the  right  to  clothe  with  her  nationality  its 
members. 

Assuming,  as  it  is  respectful  to  do,  that  you  have  duly  appre- 
ciated the  consequences  of  the  step  you  have  taken,  I  infer  that 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  by  claiming  the  right  of  protection 
over  the  persons  at  San  Juan,  will  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
her  responsibility  to  other  states  for  the  conduct  of  the  people 
which  she  has  permitted  to  occupy  that  part  of  her  territory. 


President  Pierce,  Third  Annual  Message.  Doc.  606 

1855.1 

Great  Britain  does  not  allege  the  assent  of  Spain  as  the  origin 
of  her  claims  on  the  Mosquito  Coast.  She  has,  on  the  contrary, 
by  repeated  and  successive  treaties,  renounced  and  relinquished 
all  pretensions  of  her  own,  and  recognized  the  full  and  sovereign 
rights  of  Spain  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms. 

Yet  these  pretensions,  so  without  solid  foundation  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  those  repeatedly  abjured,  were,  at  a  recent  period, 
revived  by  Great  Britain  against  the  Central  American  States, 
the  legitimate  successors  to  all  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  Spain 
in  that  region.  They  were  first  applied  only  to  a  defined  part 
of  the  coast  of  Nicaragua,  afterwards  to  the  whole  of  its  Atlantic 
coast,  and  lastly  to  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Costa  Rica;  and  they 
are  now  reasserted  to  this  extent,  notwithstanding  engagements 
to  the  United  States. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  the  inter- 
ference of  Great  Britain,  though  exerted  at  one  time  in  the  form 
of  military  occupation  of  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  then  in 
the  peaceful  possession  of  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  States,  is  now  presented  as  the  rightful  exercise 
of  a  protectorship  over  the  Mosquito  tribes  of  Indians. 


*  Wharton,  International  Law  Digest,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  31  and  32. 
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The  interpretation  which  the  British  Government,  thus  in  as- 
sertion and  act  persist  in  ascribing  to  the  convention,  entirely 
changes  its  character.  While  it  holds  us  to  all  our  obligations,  it 
in  a  great  measure  releases  Great  Britain  from  those  which  con- 
stitute the  consideration  of  this  Government  for  entering  into 
the  convention.  It  is  impossible,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  United 
States  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  construction  of  the  respective  rela- 
tions of  the  two  Governments  to  Central  America. 

To  a  renewed  call  by  this  Government  upon  Great  Britain  to 
abide  by  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  the  conven- 
tion according  to  its  obvious  import,  by  withdrawing  from  the 
possession  and  colonization  of  portion  of  the  Central  American 
States  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  at  length  replied,  affirming  that  the  operation  of  the 
treaty  is  prospective  only,  and  did  not  require  Great  Britain  to 
abandon  or  contract  any  possession  held  by  her  in  Central  Amer- 
ica at  the  date  of  its  conclusion. 


Doc.  607  Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Dallas. 

,  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  May  24,  1856.i 

Sir:  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  address  you,  on  the 
subject  of  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  United  States,  regarding  the  construction 
and  effect  of  the  convention  of  April  19,  1850,  and  the  subject 
of  Central  America  generally,  and  to  state  to  you  the  views  which 
the  President  entertains  of  that  question,  as  it  now  stands,  in 
order  that  you  may  communicate  the  same  to  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, her  Britannic  Majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  for  for- 
eign affairs. 

********* 

Nor  is  it  apprehended  that  her  Majesty's  government  is  dis- 
posed to  claim  possession,  either  in  her  own  name  directly,  or  in 
that  of  the  Mosquito  protectorate,  of  the  port  of  San  Juan  de 


'  Senate,  Ex.  Doc.  83,  34th  Congress,  1st  Session.    Pages  1,  6,  6,  9,  10. 
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Nicaragua.  It  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  that  port  was  an 
old  possession  of  Spain,  her  right  to  which  was  as  indisputable 
as  to  Vera  Cms  or  Panama;  that  she  had  a  port  of  entry  and.  a 
fort,  at  or  near  that  place,  so  long  as  she  retained  the  sovereignty 
of  Central  America;  and  that  then  her  rights  of  sovereignty 
there,  and  of  territorial  possession,  passed  to  the  republic  of 
Central  America.  It  is  true  that,  at  a  subsequent  period,  and 
shortly  before  the  date  of  the  treaty  now  in  question,  a  British 
force  landed  at  San  Juan,  expelled  the  authorities  of  the  State 
of  Nicaragua  which  then  held  possession  of  it,  and  retained  it 
for  a  while,  as  against  that  State,  in  the  name  of  Mosquito  In- 
dians. It  is  true  Great  Britain  afterwards  relinquished  the  place 
to  the  so-called  people  of  Greytozvn,  but  the  original  taking  of  it 
was  her  act.  That  is,  she,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
placed  "a  people  under  her  protection  in  possession"  of  San  Juan. 
A  protectorship  so  exercised,  and  in  the  name  of  such  persons, 
as  the  Mosquito  Indians  would,  it  is  plain,  amount  to  practical 
sovereignty.  If  admissible,  under  the  name  of  protectorship,  for 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  convention,  it  would  be 
equally  so  for  the  other;  and  the  United  States  might  be  im- 
pelled, for  controlling  reasons,  to  undertake  a  counter  protector- 
ship of  Indians  or  other  persons  in  Central  America.  It  is  not 
supposed  that  Great  Britain  desires  to  enter  into  any  such  line  of 
policy  conflicting  protectorships  in  that  quarter,  or  contends  for 
any  construction  of  the  treaty  leading  to  such  consequences,  and, 
of  course,  no  difficulty  between  the  two  governments  is  appre- 
hended on  this  point,  any  more  than  in  regard  to  the  general  rela- 
tion of  the  treaty  to  the  Mosquito  Indians. 


Of  this  class  of  objects  of  inquiry  is  the  question,  what  are 
the  rightful  limits  of  the  establishment  at  the  Belize  on  the  side 
of  the  State  of  Jionduras;  the  question  whether  the  Bay  Islands 
do  or  do  not  belong  to  that  republic;  and  the  question  what  ex- 
tent of  country  is  embraced  in  the  term  Mosquito  coast,  or  is  in 
the  actual  occupancy  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  considered  as  In- 
dians, and  with  such  territorial  rights  only  as  that  description  of 
persons  are  entitled  to  claim,  according  to  the  established  public 
law  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Spain,  or  of 
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the  independent  States  which  have  succeeded  Spain  in  America; 
remembering  that  no  power  exists,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  to  dispose  of  the  sovereign .  rights  of 
Nicaragua,  or  any  other  State  of  Central  America. 

All  these  questions  of  political  geography  regard,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  the  independent  States 
oi  Central  America.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
no  pretension  thus  to  intervene,  except  for  the  purpose  of  defin- 
ing their  own  mutual  obligations,  arising  out  of  the  engagements 
they  have  contracted  in  order  to  assure,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, the  neutrality  and  the  independence  of  the  American 
isthmus.  Regarded  only  as  collateral  considerations,  aflFecting 
the  construction  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  they  are  questions  which,  if  not  determinable  by 
agreement  of  the  two  governments  themselves,  the  President 
would  not  decline  to  refer  to  arbitration. 


The  President  does  not  doubt  that  any  of  the  powers  of  Europe, 
which  should  consent  to  undertake  the  task  of  such  an  arbitration 
as  is  now  proposed,  would  perform  the  duty  with  perfect  im- 
partiality; but  to  apply  to  any  power  to  do  this,  would  be  to  ask 
of  it  an  act  which,  if  granted  by  it,  would  add  to  its  own  do- 
mestic duties  and  labors  the  burden  of  settling  complicated  dif- 
ferences of  other  governments.  He  would  greatly  prefer  that,  in 
a  controversy  like  the  present,  turning  on  points  of  political 
geography,  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  some  one  or  more  of 
those  eminent  men  of  science  who  do  honor  to  the  intellect  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  who,  with  previous  consent  of  their 
respective  governments,  might  well  undertake  the  task  of  deter- 
mining such  a  question,  to  the  acceptance  as  well  of  her  Majesty's 
government  as  of  the  United  States. 


I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  Marcy. 
Gkorge:  M.  Dallas,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
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.Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dallas.  Doc.  608 

July  26,  1856.1 

The  President  cannot  himself  admit  as  true,  and  therefore  can- 
not under  any  possible  circumstances  advise  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua  to  admit,  that  the  Mosquito  Indians  are  a  state  or  a 
Government  any  more  than  a  band  of  Maroons  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica  are  a  state  or  a  Government,  Neither,  of  course,  can  he 
admit  that  any  alliance  or  protective  connection  of  a  political  na- 
ture may  exist  for  any  purpose  whatever  between  Great  Britain 
and  those  Indians. 


Articles  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  and  19  of  the  Treaty  of  June  21,    l^oc.609 
1867,  Between  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua.     Dick- 
inson-Ayon.^ 

Article  XIV. 

The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  hereby  grants  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  their  citizens  and  property,  the  right  of  transit  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  through  the  territory  of  that  Repub- 
lic, or  any  route  of  communication,  natural  or  artificial,  whether 
by  land  or  by  water,  which  may  now  or  hereafter  exist  or  be 
constructed  under  the  authority  of  Nicaragua,  to  be  used  and 
enjoyed  in  the  same  manner  and  upon  equal  terms  by  both  Re- 
publics and  their  respective  citizens,  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua, 
however,  reserving  its  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  same. 

Article  XV. 

The  United  States  hereby  agree  to  extend  their  protection  to  all 
such  routes  of  communication  as  aforesaid,  and  to  guarantee  the 
neutrality  and   innocent  use  of  the   same.     They  also  agree  to 

^  Wharton,  International  Law  Digest,  vol.  Ill,  p.  33. 

^  Correspondence  in  Relation  to  the  Proposed  Interoceanic  Canal  Be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  etc.  Washington :  Government 
Printing  Office,   1885.     Pages   132,   133   and   134. 
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employ  their  influence  with  other  nations  to  induce  them  to  guar- 
antee such  neutrality  and  protection. 

And  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  on  its  part,  undertakes  to  es- 
tablish one  free  port  at  each  extremity  of  one  of  the  aforesaid 
routes  of  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
At  these  ports  no  tonnage  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  or 
levied  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  on  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  or  on  any  efifects  or  merchandise  belonging  to 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  the  vessels  or 
effects  of  any  other  country  intended,  bona  fide,  for  transit  across 
the  said  routes  of  communication,  and  not  for  consumption  with- 
in the  Republic  of  Nicaragua.  The  United  States  shall  also  be  at 
liberty,  on  giving  notice  to  the  Government  or  authorities  of 
Nicaragua,  to  carry  troops  and  munitions  of  war  in  their  own 
vessels,  or  otherwise,  to  either  of  said  free  ports,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  their  conveyance  between  them  without  obstruction 
by  said  Government  or  authorities,  and  without  any  charges  or 
tolls  whatever  for  their  transportation  on  either  of  said  routes: 
Provided,  said  troops  and  munitions  of  war  are  not  intended  to 
be  employed  against  Central  American  nations  friendly  to  Nica- 
ragua. And  no  higher  or  other  charges  or  tolls  shall  be  imposed 
on  the  conveyance  or  transit  of  persons  and  property  of  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  country, 
across  the  said  routes  of  communication,  than  are  or  may  be 
imposed  on  the  persons  and  property  of  citizens  of  Nicaragua. 

And  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  concedes  the  right  of  the  Post- 
master-General of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
any  individuals  or  companies  to  transport  the  mails  of  the  United 
Staes  along  the  said  routes  of  communication,  or  along  any  other 
routes  across  the  Isthmus,  in  its  discretion,  in  closed  bags,  the 
contents  of  which  may  not  be  intended  for  distribution  within  the 
said  republic,  free  from  the  imposition  of  all  taxes  or  duties  by  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua;  but  this  liberty  is  not  to  be  construed 
so  as  to  permit  such  individuals  or  companies,  by  virtue  of  this 
right  to  transport  the  mails,  to  carry  also  passengers  or  freight. 

Artici^e:  XVI. 

The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  agrees  that,  should  it  become 
necessary  at  any  time  to  employ  military  forces  for  the  security 
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and  protection  of  persons  and  property  passing  over  any  of  the 
routes  aforesaid,  it  will  employ  the  requisite  force  for  that  piir- 
pose;  but  upon  failure  to  do  this  from  any  cause  whatever,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  may,  with  the  consent  or  at  the 
request  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  or  of  the  minister  there- 
of at  Washington,  or  of  the  competent  legally  appointed  local 
authorities,  civil  or  military,  employ  such  force  for  this  and  for 
no  other  purpose;  and  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua,  the  necessity  ceases,  such  force  shall  be  imme- 
diately withdrawn. 

In  the  exceptional  case,  however,  of  unforeseen  or  imminent 
danger  to  the  lives  or  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
the  forces  of  said  republic  are  authorized  to  act  for  their  pro- 
tection without  such  consent  having  been  previously  obtained. 

But  no  duty  or  power  imposed  upon  or  conceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  performed  or  ex- 
ercised except  by  authority  and  in  pursuance  of  laws  of  Congress 
hereafter  enacted.  It  being  understood  that  such  laws  shall  not 
affect  the  protection  and  guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  the  routes 
of  transit,  nor  the  obligation  to  withdraw  the  troops  which  may 
be  disembarked  in  Nicaragua  directly  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Government  of  the  republic,  they  should  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary, nor  in  any  manner  bring  about  new  obligations  on  Nicara- 
gua, nor  alter  her  rights  in  virtue  of  the  present  treaty. 

Article  XVII. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  United  States,  in  according 
protection  to  such  routes  of  communication,  and  guaranteeing 
their  neutrality  and  security,  always  intend  that  the  protection 
and  guarantee  are  granted  conditionally,  and  may  be  withdrawn 
if  the  United  States  should  deem  that  the  persons  or  company 
undertaking  or  managing  the  same  adopt  or  establish  such  regu- 
lations concerning  the  traffic  thereupon  as  are  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  this  treaty,  either  by  making  unfair  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  the  commerce  of  any  country  or  countries 
over  the  commerce  of  any  other  country  or  countries,  or  by 
imposing  oppressive  exactions  or  unreasonable  tolls  upon  mails, 
passengers,  vessels,  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  articles. 
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The  aforesaid  protection  and  guarantee  shall  not,  however,  be 
withdrawn  by  the  United  States  without  first  giving  six  months' 
notice  to  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

Article  XVIII. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  and  understood  that  in  any  grants 
or  contracts  which  may  hereafter  be  made  or  entered  into  by 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  having  reference  to  the  inter- 
oceanic  routes  above  referred  to,  or  either  of  them,  the  rights  and 
privileges  granted  by  this  treaty  to  the  Government  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  fully  protected  and  reserved.  And 
if  any  such  grants  or  contracts  now  exist,  of  a  valid  character,  it 
is  further  understood  that  the  guarantee  and  protection  of  the 
United  States,  stipulated  in  article  XV  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  held 
inoperative  and  void  until  the  holders  of  such  grants  and  con- 
tracts shall  recognize  the  concessions  made  in  this  treaty  to  the 
Government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
such  interoceanic  routes,  or  either  of  them,  and  shall  agree  to 
observe  and  be  governed  by  these  concessions  as  fully  as  if  they 
had  been  embraced  in  their  original  grants  or  contracts;  after 
which  recognition  and  agreement  said  guarantee  and  protection 
shall  be  in  full  force;  provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  the  validity  of  the 
said  contracts. 

Artici^e:  XIX. 

After  ten  years  from  the  completion  of  a  railroad,  or  any  other 
route  of  communication  through  the  territory  of  Nicaragua  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  no  company  which  may  have 
constructed  or  be  in  possession  of  the  same  shall  ever  divide,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  the  issue  of  new  stock,  the  payment  of 
dividends  or  otherwise  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum, 
or  at  that  rate,  to  its  stockholders  from  tolls  collected  thereupon ; 
but  whenever  the  tolls  shall  be  found  to  yield  a  larger  profit 
than  this,  they  shall  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
per  annum. 
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Constitution  of  Costa  Rica.  Doc.  6io 

December  7,  1871. 
********* 
Art.  3.  The  territory  of  the  RepubHc  is  comprised  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North- 
west by  Nicaragua  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  divisionary 
Hne  marked  out  by  the  Treaty  of  April  15,  1858,  concluded  with 
that  Republic ;  and  on  the  Southeast  by  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
with  respect  to  which  the  uti  possidetis  of  1826  is  to  be  observed. 
These  boundaries  may  be  varied  by  treaties  with  the  contiguous 
nations  or  by  arbitral  decision  as  the  case  may  be. 

Instructions  From  Mr.  Fish  to  General  Schenck.  Doc  6ii 

Department  oe  State, 

Washington^  April  26,  1873.i 

Sir:  You  are  aware  that  a  main  object  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  so  called,  of  the  19th  of  April,  1850,  was  to  provide 
against  obstruction  by  either  party  to  a  ship-canal  to  the  Pacific 
through  Nicaragua.  A  work  of  that  kind  was  then  deemed 
specially  necessary  and  desirable  for  us,  as  California  has  recently 
been  acquired,  the  only  practicable  way  to  which  was  across  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  or  around  Cape  Horn.  For  some  time  pre- 
viously to  the  date  of  that  instrument,  and  especially  during  the 
considerable  period  when  the  United  States  were  without  a  dip- 
lomatic representative  in  Central  America,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  British  Government  to  avail  itself  of  what  was 
called  its  protectorate  of  the  King  of  Mosquitos  to  wrest  from 
Nicaragua  that  part  of  its  territory  claimed  on  behalf  of  that 
Indian  chief,  including,  of  course,  the  mouths  of  the  San  Juan 
River,  by  the  way  of  which  it  was  supposed  the  proposed  ship- 
canal  must  pass.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  effectually  checked 
this  pretension.  It,  also,  in  terms,  forbade  either  party  to  oc- 
cupy or  fortify  in  any  part  of  Central  America.  The  British 
Government,  probably  actuated  by  an  apprehension  that  this  stip- 


'  Senate,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  112,  46th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  16. 
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ulation  might  be  construed  against  their  claims  at  Beli::e,  Hon- 
duras, instructed  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer  to  make  the  declaration  of 
29th  of  June,  1850,  when  the  ratifications  were  to  be  exchanged, 
to  the  effect  that  they  did  not  understand  the  engagement  of  the 
convention  to  apply  to  Belize  and  its  dependencies.  In  a  note 
to  Sir  Henry  of  the  4th  of  July,  1850,  Mr.  Clayton  acknowledged 
that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  convention  to  apply  to  Belize 
and  its  dependencies. 

********* 

I  am,  &c.,  , 

Hamilton  Fish. 

Doc.  6i2   Convention  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 

the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

1877.1 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  certain  articles  of  the  treaty  of  friend- 
ship, commerce,  and  navigation  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  of  the  21st  of  June,  1867,  stipulations 
were  entered  into  with  reference  to  an  interoceanic  canal  through 
the  territories  of  that  Republic; 

And  whereas  all  previous  efforts  for  the  construction  of  any 
such  canal  have  proved  futile  and  have  been  abandoned  and  no 
route  of  communication  has  been  constructed  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans ;  and  whereas  it  is  deemed  indispensable 
to  that  end  that  the  obligations  of  the  parties  as  contained  in 
said  treaty  should  be  changed  in  some  respects  and  in  others  ex- 
tended and  made  more  explicit,  and  that  new  efforts  be  made 
toward  the  commencement  and  completion  of  the  work : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  for  this  purpose  con- 
ferred full  power  on  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
President  of  Nicaragua  has  conferred  like  power  on  Senor  Doctor 
Don  Adan  Cardenas,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  that  Republic  at  Washington. 

^  Correspondence  in  Relation  of  the  Proposed  Interoceanic  Canal  Be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  etc.  Washington :  Government 
Printing  Office,  1885.     Pages  146-7-8-9  and  150-1. 
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And  the  said  plenipotentiaries  having  exchanged  their  full  pow- 
ers, which  were  found  to  be  in  proper  form,  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  articles : 

Article:  I. 

Each  of  the  contracting  parties  hereto  agrees  to  propose  sev- 
erally to  the  principal  maritime  powers  with  which  it  has  friendly 
intercourse,  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  this  convention,  and  to 
enter  into  the  following  guarantees  and  stipulations  with  refer- 
ence to  an  interoceanic  canal  across  the  Isthmus  by  the  way  of 
Lake  Nicaragua,  viz : 

First.  That  neither  will  ever  obtain  or  maintain  for  itself  any 
exclusive  cor^trol  over  the  said  ship-canal,  or  will  ever  erect  or 
maintain  any  fortifications  commanding  the  same,  or  in  the 
vicinity  thereof,  or  in  any  form  attempt  to  interrupt,  control,  or 
exercise  exclusive  dominion  over  the  said  canal,  and  that  neither 
will  at  any  time  make  use  of  any  protection  which  either  affords 
or  may  afford  to  any  State  or  Government  in  Central  America 
or  of  any  alliance  or  influence  with  any  such  State  or  Govern- 
ment in  Central  America  so  to  do,  or  to  indirectly  effect  any  of 
the  said  things  which  it  agrees  to  refrain  from. 

Second.  That  neither  will  at  any  time  use  or  employ,  or  take 
advantage  of  any  influence,  intimacy,  alliance,  or  connection,  with 
any  State  or  Government  through  whose  territories  said  canal 
may  pass,  or  in  any  other  quarter,  to  obtain  for  itself  or  its  sub- 
jects or  citizens  any  rights,  advantages,  or  facilities  which  shall 
not  be  offered  on  the  same  terms  to"  each  of  the  other  maritime 
powers  acceding  to  this  convention,  and  entering  into  the  said 
stipulations  and  guarantees,  and  not  withdrawing  therefrom. 

Third.  That  if  the  construction  of  such  canal  be  undertaken  as 
contemplated  by  this  convention,  the  persons  or  company  con- 
structing the  same  shall  be  protected  from  the  commencement 
thereof  to  its  completion,  from  confiscation,  detention,  seizure, 
and  from  all  violence. 

Fourth.  That  each  will  use  whatever  influence  it  possesses  with 
any  State,  States  or  Governments  possessing  or  claiming  to  pos- 
sess any  jurisdiction  or  right  over  the  territory  or  water  which 
said  canal  shall  traverse,  or  which  shall  be  adjacent  thereto,  to 
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facilitate  the  construction  of  such  canal  and  to  secure  the  general 
public  use  of  the  same  as  herein  contemplated. 

Fifth.  That  when  said  canal  shall  have  been  completed  the  same 
with  its  property  shall  be  protected  from  seizure,  confiscation, 
interruption,  or  injury,  and  the  neutrality  thereof  and  of  the  ad- 
jacent land  and  water  shall  be  guaranteed,  so  that  the  said  canal 
shall  ever  be  open  and  free  to  navigation  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  as  herein  provided. 

Sixth.  That  such  guarantee  of  neutrality  so  assumed  shall  com- 
prise the  space  on  the  high  seas  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  marine  miles  from  the  entrance  on  each  side,  and  on  the 
land  within  a  line  extending  along  and  parallel  to  the  line  of  the 
canal  for  a  distance  of  five  marine  miles  on  each  side  thereof. 

Seventh.  That  any  power  entering  into  such  stipulations  and 
guarantees  and  acceding  to  the  terms  of  this  convention  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  its  accession  to  this  convention  on  notice 

duly  given  should  it  desire  so  to  do  if  at  the  expiration  of 

years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  hereof  a 
canal  shall  not  have  been  constructed  and  be  in  operation,  and 
shall  also  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  any  guarantee  of  pro- 
tection or  neutrality  provided  the  persons  or  company  under- 
taking or  managing  the  canal  shall  adopt  or  establish  regulations 
concerning  trafiic  through  the  same,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  this  convention,  either  by  making  unfair  discrimina- 
tions contrary  to  the  provisions  hereof  or  by  imposing  oppressive 
exactions  or  tolls  for  the  use  thereof;  provided,  however,  that  no 
one  nation  shall  withdraw  the  aforesaid  protection  and  guarantee 
without  giving  six  months'  notice  to  each  of  the  other  nations 
having  entered  into  similar  stipulations;  and  provided  further, 
that  any  nation  so  withdrawing  shall  not  thereby  become  entitled 
to  exercise  belligerent  rights  within  the  radius  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  marine  miles  from  either  of  the  extremities  of  the  canal 
or  within  five  marine  miles  of  the  line  of  the  same,  and  none  shall 
be  exercised  by  any  power  so  withdrawing. 

Any  nation  so  withdrawing  herefrom  or  from  such  stipulations 
or  guarantees  shall  thereupon  forfeit  the  rights  to  the  use  of  the 
canal  and  the  adjacent  waters  upon  the  terms  of  advantage  herein 
provided,   and   shall   also   forfeit   such   other   advantages   as   are 
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specially  reserved  to  such  nations  as  shall  enter  into  stipulations 
and  guarantees  as  herein  enumerated. 

Article:  II. 

Neither  of  the  contracting  parties,  nor  any  nation  entering 
into  such  stipulations  and  guarantees,  shall  be  regarded  in  any 
manner  bound  to  recognize  or  satisfy  any  claims  or  supposed 
claims  of  governments,  corporations,  companies,  or  associations 
of  individuals,  which  prior  to  the  exchange  of  ratifications  here- 
of may  have  undertaken  to  construct  the  said  canal,  or  do  any  act 
in  connection  therewith. 

The  Government  of  Nicaragua,  however,  hereby  agrees  and  de- 
clares that  no  grant  or  grants  now  exist  which  may  hinder,  de- 
lay, or  embarrass  the  prosecution  of  the  work  under  a  concession 
to  be  granted  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  further  agrees  that  in 
case  any  such  grant  or  grants  shall  be  claimed  to  exist,  in  favor 
of  any  government,  persons,  or  company,  the  same  shall  be  re- 
moved and  definitely  disposed  of  by  said  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua in  case  the  same  embarrass  the  work,  or  in  case  it  may  be- 
come necessary  so  to  do. 

Article  III. 

Every  power  acceding  to  this  convention  and  entering  into 
stipulations  and  guarantees  as  above  provided  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work,  and  not  withdrawing  therefrom  or  from 
this  convention,  shall  at  all  times,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  have 
the  right  of  transit  through  said  canal  when  constructed,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  neutral  waters  at  the  ends  thereof  for  all  classes 
of  vessels  entitled  to  fly  their  respective  flags  with  the  cargoes  on 
board,  on  equal  terms  in  every  respect  as  between  each  other. 

And  all  powers  having  been  requested  so  to  do  as  herein  pro- 
vided and  acceding  to  this  convention,  and  entering  into  the  stip- 
ulations and  guarantees  herein  provided  for  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work,  and  continuing  to  observe  the  same,  shall,  from 

and  after  the  expiration  of years  from  the  date  of  such 

accession  and  entering  into  such  stipulations  and  guarantees,  have 
the  same  rights  as  to  access  to  and  passage  through  the  said  canal 
and  all  other  advantages  connected  therewith  hereby  secured^  as 
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if  they  had  originally  acceded  hereto  and  entered  into  such  stipu- 
lations. 

Article  IV. 

The  Government  of  Nicaragua  engages  to  grant  to  any  persons 
or  company  approved  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  one  or  more  of  the  other  Governments  who  may  enter 
into  the  stipulations  and  guarantees  provided  in  Article  I  of  this 
convention  and  accede  to  the  provisions  hereof,  a  concession  for 
the  construction  of  a  canal,  which  concession  must  be  approved 
as  to  its  terms  and  form  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  by  one  or  more  of  such  other  Governments  referred  to,  and 
which  shall  provide,  among  other  things : 

1st.  That  the  said  canal,  together  with  its  approaches  and  ap- 
purtenances, shall  be  constructed  and  adapted  to -the  passage  of 

vessels  of  all  classes  not  exceeding   tons,  and  that  said 

persons  or  company  may  employ  such  superintendents,  engi- 
neers, workmen  or  other  employes,  and  do  all  such  acts  and 
things  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

2d.  That  the  merchant-vessels,  yachts,  and  other  unarmed  pri- 
vate vessels  of  any  power,  which  may  before  the  work  is  begun 
enter  into  the  stipulations  and  guarantees  and  accede  to  the  condi- 
tions of  this  convention  as  herein  provided,  or  which  shall  sub- 
sequently do  so  pursuant  to  Article  III,  shall  be  chargeable  with 
one-half  the  tolls  chargeable  to  vessels  of  other  powers,  and  the 
vessels  of  war,  and  other  national  vessels  and  private  armed  ves- 
sels of  such  powers  alone  shall  .be  allowed  the  right  of  transit 
through  the  canal. 

3d.  T4iat  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  each  of  the 
Governments  entering  into  stipulations  and  guarantees  and  ac- 
ceding to  the  conditions  of  this  convention,  including  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua,  may  appoint  and  change  at  pleasure  from 
time  to  time  two  members  of  a  board  to  be  known  as  the  board 
of  control,  which  board  shall  act  as  advisors  to  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company  or  the  managers 
of  the  canal,  and  to  which  board  of  control  all  regulations,  ordi- 
nances, or  rules,  whether  for  the  use  of  the  canal,  the  tolls  to  be 
paid,  or  any  matter  or  thing  affecting  the  general  enjoyment  and 
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use  of  the  canal,  shall  be  submitted  and  by  them  be  approved, 
provided  that  matters  appertaining  to  the  internal  working  of  the 
company,  or  management  as  distinguished  from  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  canal,  shall  be  managed  by  the  board  of  directors 
or  managers  of  the  canal.  Such  board  of  control  shall  meet  at 
such  time  and  place,  or  act  in  such  manner  without  actual  meet- 
ing, as  shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time.  The  board  shall 
organize  in  such  form  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  those  present  at 
the  first  meeting,  or  responding,  in  case  an  actual  meeting  be  not 
held,  and  in  case  from  time  to  time  any  member  of  the  board 
shall  fail  to  act  in  the  manner  adopted  on  any  subject  presented, 
the  other  member  or  members  acting  shall  be  competent  to  pass 
on  and  dispose  of  the  subject  with  full  force  and  efifect.  Such 
board  may  at  any  time  demand  information  from  the  directors  or 
managers,  and  shall  at  all  times  have  free  access  to  all  papers, 
books,  and  records  of  the  company  or  management,  and  may  re- 
quire any  matter  comprehended  within  their  jurisdiction  to  be 
submitted  to  them.  , 

4th.  That  when  the  canal  shall  have  been  completed  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  that  all 
laborers  not  citizens  of  that  Republic  or  of  one  of  the  guarantee- 
ing powers,  or  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  canal,  shall  return 
to  the  place  whence  they  may  have  been  brought,  or  depart  from 
and  remain  without  the  territory  of  Nicaragua. 

5th.  That  the  persons  or  company  which  may  undertake  the 
construction  of  the  canal  shall  maintain  an  armed  police  within 
the  neutral  territory,  but  no  member  thereof  shall  pass  beyond 
the  neutral  line  without  permission  from  the  proper  competent 
national  authority.  The  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  however,  will 
defend  the  said  canal  and  its  dependencies  as  part  of  her  territory 
to  the  extent  of  her  ability. 

6th.  That  the  rate  of  tolls  shall  be  levied  on  gross  tonnage. 
Should  a  vessel  be  light  or  in  ballast,  the  actual  displacement  shall 
be  charged  for  instead  of  gross  tonnage. 

The  tonnage  of  all  vessels  shall  be  ascertained  according  to  the 
Moorson  system,  and  where  any  vessel  shall  belong  to  a  nation- 
ality which  has  adopted  such  system  and  shall  carry  an  official 
register  or  certificate  of  admeasurement   showing  her  tonnage. 
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such  vessels  shall  not  be  measured,  but  her  tonnage  appearing  on 
the  official  document  shall  be  taken.  The  amount  to  be  charged 
per  ton  upon  all  vessels  passing  through  the  canal  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  company  or  management,  with  the  approval  of  the  board 
of  control,  but  no  capitation  tax  in  excess  of  one  dollar  each  shall 
be  imposed  upon  passengers  who  shall  pass  through  the  same. 

7th.  Should  it  be  found  necessary  at  any  time  to  vary  or  change 
the  stipulations  and  conditions  of  the  concession,  the  assent  must 
be  obtained  thereto  of  the  board  of  control. 

8th.  That  the  concession  so  granted  shall  not  be  assigned  or 
transferred  without  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
and  of  two  of  the  other  Governments  entering  into  stipulations 
and  guarantees  as  herein  provided. 

9th.  Such  canal,  when  constructed,  with  all  the  appurtenances 
and  the  ports  and  places  referred  to  in  article  eight  of  this  con- 
vention, shall  be  forever  and  at  all  times  open  as  a  neutral  means 
of  communication  between  the  two  oceans  to  all  merchant  ves- 
sels and  yachts  and  to  all  war  vessels  and  private  armed  vessels 
entitled  under  the  provisions  hereof  to  passage  through  the  same, 
without  any  distinction,  exclusion,  or  preference,  whether  of  per- 
sons or  nationality,  on  payment  of  the  tolls  fixed,  and  on  com- 
pliance with  the  regulations  and  conditions  in  force  at  the  time, 
subject,  however,  to  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  and  particularly 
to  those  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  such  Governments  as 
shall  enter  into  the  stipulations  and  guarantees  herein  provided 
for. 

Artici^e:  V. 

From  and  after  the  date  when  a  concession  shall  have  been 
granted,  as  herein  provided,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  shall 
not,  and  hereby  agrees  not,  to  make  any  other  concession  what- 
ever for  the  construction  of  any  canal  until  the  company  or  par- 
ties holding  the  concession  shall  have  declared  that  they  consider 

the  work  impracticable,  or  until  the  term  of years  shall 

have  expired  without  the  work  having  been  commenced,  unless 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Governments  so  acceding  hereto 
and  entering  into  such  stipulations  and  guarantees  shall  have  been 
obtained. 
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ARTICI.E  VI.     . 

Any  nation  which  shall  enter  into  the  stipulations  and  guaran- 
tees before  referred  to  and  accede  to  the  provisions  of  this  con- 
vention and  shall  not  withdraw  therefrom,  including  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  shall  have  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and 
facilities  in  regard  to  transit  in  and  through  the  said  canal,  and 
the  use  of  the  ports  and  approaches  thereto;  and  no  advantage 
or  favor  shall  be  accorded  to  the  vessels  of  any  nation,  being  one 
of  the  guaranteeing  Governments,  over  the  vessels  of  any  other 
nation  entering  into  the  stipulations  and  guarantees  herein  re- 
ferred to  and  acceding  hereto,  and  not  withdrawing  therefrom. 

Article  VII. 

The  Government  of  Nicaragua,  on -its  part,  assumes  the  stipula- 
tions and  guarantees  contained  in  Article  I  in  addition  to  the 
obligations  of  a  contracting  party  to  the  other  articles  of  this 
convention. 

Article:  VIII. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  construction  of  the  said  inter- 
oceanic  canal  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  agrees  to  allow  two 
free  ports,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the  canal  on  both  oceans. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  the  police  and  of  other  public  expenses 
at  the  said  ports  shall  be  at  the  charge  of  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua. 

The  Government  of  Nicaragua  further  agrees  that  the  ports  of 
San  Juan  del  Sur  and  Salinas,  on  the  west  coast,  may  be  used  as 
harbors  of  refuge  and  repose  by  vessels  awaiting  and  entitled  to 
transit  through  the  canal,  or  having  passed  through  the  same, 
and  that  all  such  vessels  shall  be  free  from  all  imposts  or  charges 
of  any  kind  whatever. 

Article:  IX. 

The  Government  of  Nicaragua  further  agrees  that  it  will  not 
impose  any  national  duties  or  imposts,  or  permit  to  be  imposed 
any  taxes,  duties,  or  other  contributions  of  any  kind,  except  such 
as  are  by  this  treaty  provided  for,  upon  the  canal,  the  ships  tra- 
verjing  it,  or  upon  the  passengers,  merchandise,  or  property  on 
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board  of  the  same,  or  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation, 
company,  or  associates  undertaking  the  work,  or  the  tugs,  ware- 
houses, wharves,  machinery,  or  other  works  or  property  of  the 
said  corporation,  company,  or  individuals,  or  pertaining  thereto, 
which  may  be  necessary  to  the  service  of  the  canal  during  the 
existence  of  this  concession. 

And  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  further  agrees  that  the  cargo 
of  no  vessel  complying  with  the  regulations  in  force  while  in 
transit  through  the  canal  shall  be  molested  or  subject  to  exami- 
nation, and  that  the  mails  and  correspondence  of  all  countries 
shall  pass  through  without  charge. 

Article  X. 

And  the  Government  of  -Nicaragua  agrees  to  admit,  free  of 
duty,  imposts,  or  contributions  of  any  kind,  all  machinery,  tools, 
appliances,  and  material  of  every  description  to  be  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  canal  and  of  the  dams,  buildings,  and 
other  works  pertaining  thereto,  and  also  all  provisions,  stores, 
and  clothing  for  the  officers,  overseers,  and  other  persons  actually 
employed  in  or  about  such  construction,  or  in  the  protection 
thereof. 

Article:  XL 

The  Government  of  Nicaragua  further  stipulates  to  grant  and 
does  hereby  grant  to  the  corporation,  company,  or  individuals 
undertaking  the  construction  of  the  canal  the  privilege  of  carry- 
ing thither  laborers  of  all  kinds,  without  any  payment  therefor, 
and  does  hereby  grant  and  set  apart,  without  compensation,  for 
the  work  of  the  canal  and  its  dependencies,  all  the  national  or 
public  territory,  including  the  sea  and  tributary  waters,  which 
may  be  necessary  for  locating,  constructing,  feeding,  and  furnish- 
ing the  canal  or  waste  outlets  thereof,  or  its  appurtenances,  and 
for  places  for  the  deposit  of  excavated  matter ;  and  further  grants 
the  power  to  take  and  condemn  all  lands  and  other  property 
owned  by  private  individuals  in  like  manner  necessary  therefor, 
making  full  compensation  therefor,  and  following  the  laws  in 
force  in  Nicaragua;  but  in  determining  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion no  enhanced  value  from  the  anticipated  opening  of  the  canal 
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shall  be  taken  into  account.  And  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
further  agrees  to  permit  the  purchase  of  material  at  fair  valuation 
when  found  within  Nicaraguan  territory  belonging  to  private 
parties ;  and  when  the  said  material  shall  be  found  on  what  at 
the  date  of  this  convention  is  the  public  domain,  or  what  belongs 
to  the  Government,  to  grant  the  same  or  the  use  thereof  gratui- 
tously. The  company  shall  also  have  the  right  to  deposit  ma- 
terial which  may  be  excavated  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  ob- 
tain material  for  the  construction  of  the  work. 

Article:  XII. 

As  soon  as  the  canal,  its  dependencies,  and  appurtenances,  shall 
be  completed,  the  entire  possession,  inspection,  direction,  and 
management  of  the  same  shall  be  exercised  by  the  persons  or  com- 
pany controlling  the  same,  without  any  interference  from  any 
source,  other  than  as  herein  contemplated,  but  without  any  right 
of  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  or  its  inhabitants.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  shall  retain  its  political  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction over  the  canal  and  adjacent  territory,  but  will  not  only 
permit,  but  does  hereby  guarantee,  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  Nicaragua,  the  peaceable  and  undisturbed 
enjoyment,  administration,  direction,  and  management  of  the 
canal,  as  already  stated. 

Article:  XIII. 

Each  of  the  Governments  which  shall  enter  into  the  stipulations 
and  guarantees  before  referred  to  and  accede  to  this  convention 
shall  have  power  to  erect  and  maintain  yards  and  docks  for  the 
repair  and  supply  of  their  ships  at  the  harbors  at  each  end  of  the 
canal,  and  to  maintain  within  the  limits  of  such  yards  and  docks 
a  sufficient  police  force  to  protect  the  property  within  the  same, 
not  exceeding,  however,  the  force  actually  required  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Article  XIV. 

Should  dififerences  arise  between  any  of  the  several  powers 
entering  into  the  stipulations  and  guarantees  herein  referred  to 
and  the  persons  or  company  controlling  said   canal  concerning 
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any  matter  or  thing  connected  with  the  management,  use,  or  en- 
joyment thereof,  or  between  the  said  persons  or  company  and  the 
State  of  Nicaragua,  as  to  any  question  affecting  the  canal  in  any 
manner,  or  any  matter  connected  therewith,  the  same  shall  be 
referred  for  decision  to  the  board  of  control,  whose  decision 
thereon  shall  be  final. 

Article  XV. 

The  United  States  engages  to  assume  the  stipulations  and  guar- 
antees contained  in  article  1  of  this  treaty  whenever  three  or  more 
of  the  principal  European  maritime  powers  to  which  the  United 
States  may  have  proposed  the  same  shall  have  agreed  to  accede 
thereto  and  shall  have  entered  into  such  stipulations  and  guar- 
antees. 

Article  XVI. 

Each  of  the  contracting  parties  engages  to  employ  its  good 
offices  with  that  of  Costa  Rica,  in  order  that  it  may  accede  to  those 
stipulations  of  this  treaty  which  affect  her  as  holding  a  portion  of 
the  bank  of  the  river  San  Juan,  in  case  that  the  question  pending 
between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  as  to  limits  under  the  treaty 
of  1858  be  decided  in  her  favor.  And  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  being  actuated  by  the  desire  that  the  question  of 
limits  between  the  two  Republics  may  form  no  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work  in  question,  pledges  itself  to  use  its 
good  offices  with  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica,  to  the  end  that 
the  aforesaid  questions  may  be  settled  by  the  arbitration  of  one 
or  more  impartial  Governments. 

Article  XVII. 

If  at  the  end  of years  from  the  date  of  this  convention  a 

canal  shall  not  have  been  constructed  and  be  in  operation  it  shall 
be  competent  for  either  party  hereto,  on  notice  to  the  other,  to 
terminate  the  same. 

From  and  after  the  date  when  any  concession  shall  be  granted, 
as  herein  provided,  and  so  long  as  the  same  shall  continue  in 
force,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  reciprocally  renounce  all  benefits  or  advantages  pro- 
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vided  for  in  articles  14  to  19,  inclusive,  of  the  treaty  between  the 
two  countries  of  June  20,  1868,  and  agree  that  such  articles  shall 
not  be  operative. 

Article:  XVIII. 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
exchanged  at  the  city  of  Washington  within  eighteen  months 
from  the  date  hereof,  or  earlier,  if  possible. 

Award  of  the    Arbitrator,  the  President  of    the    United    Doc.  613 
States,  Upon  the  Validity  of  the  Treaty  of  Limits  of 
1858  Between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 

March  22,  I888.1 

GrovEr  ClEvi:land,  President  of  the  United  States,  to  v/hom 
it  shall  concern,  greeting: 
The  functions  of  arbitrator  having  been  conferred  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  signed  at 
the  City  of  Guatemala  on  the  24th  day  of  December,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  between  the  Republics  of 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  whereby  it  was  agreed  that  the  ques- 
tion pending  between  the  contracting  Governments  in  regard  to 
the  validity  of  their  Treaty  of  Limits  of  the  15th  day  of  April, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  should  be  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica ;  that  if  the  arbitrator's  award  should  determine  that  the  treaty 
was  valid,  the  same  award  should  also  declare  whether  Costa 
Rica  has  the  right  of  navigation  of  the  river  San  Juan  with  ves- 
sels of  war  or  of  the  revenue  service ;  and  that  in  the  said  manner 
the  arbitrator  should  decide,  in  case  of  the  validity  of  the  treaty, 
upon  all  the  other  points  of  doubtful  interpretation  which  either 
of  the  parties  might  find  in  the  treaty  and  should  communicate 
to  the  other  party  within  thirty  days  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  said  treaty  of  the  24th  day  of  December,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

'Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1888.     Pages  456,  457  and  458. 
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And  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  having  duly  communicated  to 
the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  eleven  points  of  doubtful  interpreta- 
tion found  in  the  said  Treaty  of  Limits  of  the  15th  day  of  April, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight;  and  the  Republic  of 
Costa  Rica  having  failed  to  communicate  to  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua  any  points  of  doubtful  interpretation  found  in  the  said 
last-mentioned  treaty : 

And  both  parties  having  duly  presented  their  allegations  and 
documents  to  the  arbitrator,  and  having  thereafter  duly  presented 
their  respective  answers  to  the  allegations  of  the  other  party  as 
provided  in  the  treaty  of  the  24th  day  of  December,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-six ; 

And  the  arbitrator  pursuant  to  the  fifth  clause  of  said,  last- 
named  treaty  having  delegated  his  powers  to  the  Honorable 
George  L.  Rives,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  who,  after  exam- 
ining and  considering  the  said  allegations,  documents  and  an- 
swers, has  made  his  report  in  writing  thereon  to  the  arbitrator ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  do  hereby  make  the  following  decision  and 
award : 

First.  The  above-mentioned  Treaty  of  Limits,  signed  on  the 
15th  day  of  April,  one  thousand  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight, 
is  valid. 

Second.  The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  under  said  treaty  and  the 
stipulations  contained  on  the  sixth  article  thereof,  has  not  the 
right  of  navigation  of  the  river  San  Juan  with  vessels  of  war ;  but 
she  may  navigate  said  river  with  such  vessels  of  the  revenue 
service  as  may  be  related  to  and  connected  with  her  enjoyment  of 
the  ''purposes  of  commerce"  accorded  to  her  in  said  article,  or  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  protection  of  said  enjoyment. 

Third.  With  respect  to  the  points  of  doubtful  interpretation 
communicated  as' aforesaid  by  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  I  de- 
cide as  follows : 

1.  The  boundary  line  between  the  Republics  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  begins  at  the  extremity  of  Punta 
de  Castilla,  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  River, 
as  they  both  existed  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1858.     The  owner- 
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ship  of  any  accreation  to  said  Punta  de  Castilla  is  to  be  governed 
by  the  laws  appHcable  to  that  subject. 

3.  The  central  point  of  the  Salinas  Bay  is  to  be  fixed  by  draw- 
ing a  straight  line  across  the  mouth  of  the  bay  and  determining 
mathematically  the  centre  of  the  closed  geometrical  figure  formed 
by  such  straight  line  and  the  shore  of  the  bay  at  low-water  mark. 

3.  By  the  central  point  of  Salinas  Bay  is  to  be  understood  the 
centre  of  the  geometrical  figure  formed  as  above  stated.  The 
limit  of  the  bay  towards  the  ocean  is  a  straight  line  drawn  from 
the  extremity  of  Punta  Arranca  Barb  a,  nearly  true  south  to  the 
westernmost  portion  of  the  land  about  Punta  Sacate. 

4.  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  is  not  bound  to  concur  with  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua  in  the  expenses  necessary  to  prevent  the 
bay  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  from  being  obstructed;  to  keep  the 
navigation  of  the  river  or  port  free  and  unembarrassed,  or  to  im- 
prove it  for  the  common  benefit. 

5.  The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  is  not  bound  to  contribute  any 
proportion  of  the  expenses  that  may  be  incurred  by  the  Republic 
of  Nicaragua  for  any  of  the  purposes  above  mentioned. 

6.  The  Republic  of  Costa^  Rica  can  not  prevent  the  Republic 
of  Nicaragua  from  executing  at  her  own  expense  and  within  her 
own  territory  such  works  of  improvement,  provided  such  works 
of  improvements  do  not  result  in  the  occupation  or  flooding  or 
damage  of  Costa  Rica  territory,  or  in  the  destruction  or  serious 
impairment  of  the  navigation  of  the  said  river  or  any  of  its 
branches  at  any  point  where  Costa  Rica  is  entitled  to  navigate  the 
same.  The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  has  the  right  to  demand  in- 
demnification for  any  places  belonging  to  her  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  San  Juan  which  may  be  occupied  without  her  consent, 
and  for  any  lands  on  the  same  bank  which  may  be  flooded  or 
damaged  in  any  other  way  in  consequence  of  works  of  improve- 
ment. 

7.  The  branch  of  the  river  San  Juan  known  as  the  Colorado 
River  must  not  be  considered  as  the  boundary  between  the  Re- 
publics of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  in  any  part  of  its  course. 

8.  The  right  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  navigation 
of  the  River  San  Juan  with  men-of-war  or  revenue  cutters  is  de- 
termined and  defined  in  the  second  article  of  this  award. 
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9.  The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  can  deny  to  the  Repubhc  of 
Nicaragua  the  right  of  deviating  the  waters  of  the  river  San  Juan 
in  case  such  deviation  will  result  in  the  destruction  or  serious 
impairment  of  the  navigation  of  the  said  river  or  any  of  its 
branches  at  any  point  where  Costa  Rica  is  entitled  to  navigate 
the  same. 

10.  The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  remains  bound  not  to  make  any 
^rant  for  canal  purposes  across  her  territory  without  first  asking 
the  opinion  of  the  RepubHc  of  Costa  Rica,  as  provided  in  article 
VIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Limits  of  the  15th  day  of  April,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  The  natural  rights  of 
the  Republics  of  Costa  Rica  alluded  to  in  the  said  stipulation  are 
the  rights  which,  in  view  of  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  said 
Treaty  of  Limits,  she  possesses  in  the  soil  thereby  recognized  as 
belonging  exclusively  to  her;  the  rights  which  she  possesses  in 
the  harbors  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  and  Salinas  Bay;  and  the 
rights  which  she  possesses  in  so  much  of  the  river  San  Juan  as 
lies  more  than  three  English  miles  below  Castillo  Viejo,  measur- 
ing from  the  exterior  fortifications  of  the  said  castle  as  the  same 
existed  in  the  year  1858;  and  perhaps  other  rights  not  here  par- 
ticularly specified.  These  rights  are  to  be  deemed  injured,  in 
any  case  where  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Costa 
Rica  is  occupied  or  flooded ;  where  there  is  an  encroachment  upon 
either  of  the  said  harbors  injurious  to  Costa  Rica;  or  where  there 
is  such  an  obstruction  or  deviation  of  the  river  San  Juan  as  to 
destroy  or  seriously  impair  the  navigation  of  the  said  river  or 
any  of  its  branches  at  any  point  where  Costa  Rica  is  entitled  to 
navigate  the  same. 

11.  The  Treaty  of  Limits  of  the  15th  day  of  April,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  does  not  give  to  the  Republic 
of  Costa  Rica  the  right  to  be  a  party  to  grants  which  Nicaragua 
may  make  for  interoceanic  canals;  though  in  cases  where  the 
construction  of  the  canal  will  involve  an  injury  to  the  natural 
rights  of  Costa  Rica,  her  opinion  or  advice,  as  mentioned  in 
article  VIII  of  the  treaty,  should  be  more  than  "advisory"  or 
''consultative."  It  would  seem  in  such  cases  that  her  consent  is 
necessary,  and  that  she  may  thereupon  demand  compensation  for 
the  concessions  she  is  asked  to  make ;  but  she  is  not  entitled  as  a 
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right  to  share  in  the  profits  that  the  RepubHc  of  Nicaragua  may 
reserve  for  herself  as  a  compensation  for  such  favors  and  privi- 
leges as  she,  in  her  turn,  may  concede. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  have 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Done  in  triplicate  at  the  City  of  Washington,  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-eight,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States, 
the  one  hundred  and  twelfth. 

GrOVE:r  ClEVKItAND. 

By  the  President: 
T.  F.  Bayard, 

Secretary  of  State, 


Mr.  Gresham  to  Mr.  Baker.  Doc  614 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  13,  1894.i 

Sir:  I  have  received  yours  of  the  30th  ultimo,  communicating 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  you  under  date  of  the  12th,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Lobner,  of  Bluefields,^  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  day 
after  your  departure,  on  the  11th,  soldiers  were  "again  plenty"  in 
the  town.  This  you  characterize  as  in  contempt  of  an  agreement 
made  by  you  with  the  Nicaragua  special  commissioner  to  the 
reserve,  Senor  Jose  Madriz,  that  all  Nicaraguan  soldiers  should 
be  removed  from  Bhiefields,  and  that  not  more  than  fifty  should 
be  quartered  at  the  bluff. 

The  President  is  unable  to  sanction  any  intervention  by  you, 
restrictive  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  Nicaragua  over  the  ter- 
ritory occupied  by  the  Mosquito  Indians.  Recognizing,  as  this 
Government  does,  the  paramount  rights  of  the  Republic  in  that 
region,  it  ill  becomes  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  to 
interfere  to  restrain  the  Nicaraguan  Government  in  the  exercise 
of  those  sovereign  rights. 

'Foreign   Relations  of  the  United   States,   1894.     Page  296. 
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Your  proper  function  is  limited  to  the  protection  of  American 
citizens  in  the  reserve,  as  in  any  other  part  of  Nicaraguan  terri- 
tory. 

You,  will,  before  now,  have  received,  if  indeed  you  had  not 
already  received  at  the  time  of  writing  your  dispatch  of  May  30, 
my  instructions  of  May  12th  enjoining  you  to  refrain  from  doing 
or  saying  anything  tending  to  disparage  Nicaragua's  paramount 
sovereignty,  or  to  encourage  pretensions  to  rights  inconsistent 
therewith. 

I  am,  etc., 

W.  Q.  Gre;sham. 

Doc.  615  Mr.  Gresham  to  Mr.  Bayard. 

Department  oe  State, 

Washington,  July  19,  1894.i 

Sir:  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  dispatch  of 
the  28th  of  May,  in  which  you  report  a  recent  interview  with 
Lord  Kimberley  touching  the  Bliiefields  incident,  and  communi- 
cate the  desire  expressed  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  act  in  accord  with  the  United  States,  and  in  deference  to 
our  judgment  in  dealing  with  the  question. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  commend  the  views  which  you  so  clearly 
expressed  to  Lord  Kimberley. 

During  your  incumbency  of  this  office,  in  an  instruction  to  Mr. 
Phelps,  our  minister  at  London  (No.  999,  of  November  23,  1888), 
you  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  long  ago  as  1853  Lord 
John  Russell  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Crampton  that  ''the  Mosquito 
Indians,  instead  of  governing  their  own  tribe  according  to  their 
own  customs,  furnish  a  name  and  title  to  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans who  carry  on  trade  at  Grey  Tozvn  and  along  the  coast  of 
Mosquito  according  to  the  usages  of  civilized  nations."  This 
control  of  the  affairs  of  that  region  by-  alien  residents  continued 
until  the  treaty  of  Managua  was  concluded  in  1860,  one  of  the 
obvious  purposes  of  which  was  the  correction  of  this  abuse  and 
the  removal  of  all  pretext  for  the  intervention  of  any   foreign 

^  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1894.     Pages  311  and  312. 
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protector  or  interested  power.  The  condition  described  by  Lord 
John  Russell  as  notoriously  existing  in  1853  most  certainly  exists 
to-day.  Indian  government  within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  in 
this  part  of  the  territory  of  Nicaragua  has  never  existed,  and 
owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the  Indians  it  may  be  safely  said  never 
will  exist.  Great  Britain,  by  her  solemn  renunciation  of  a  pro- 
tectorate of  any  kind  over  the  Indians,  was  of  course  barred  from 
intervening  to  establish  or  advise  an  Indian  government;  and  it 
may  be  well  here  to  remark  that  when  it  was  concluded  in  1860, 
the  treaty  of  Managua  was  regarded  by  the  United  States  as  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Central  American  policy  or  ques- 
tion, simply  and  solely  because  it  was  believed  to  terminate,  once 
for  all,  the  British  claim  to  protect  the  Indians.  With  the  de- 
tails of  the  relations  between  them  and  the  expressly  recognized 
territorial  sovereign  the  United  States  had  had  no  concern. 

My  instruction  to  you  of  April  30,  No.  374,  will  have  shown 
that  the  late  attempts  to  organize,  through  alien  intervention,  a 
government  for  the  Mosquito  Reservation  wholly  foreign  to  the 
scheme  provided  by  the  treaty  of  Managua  were  deemed  by  us 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  policy  and  engagements  of  half  a  cen- 
tury. Acceptance  of  the  implied  invitation  of  Ix)rd  Kimberley 
for  the  United  States  to  join  with  Great  Britain  in  devising  a 
solution  of  the  problems  growing  out  of  the  Bluefields  incident 
might  imply  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  this  Administration  to 
depart  from  the  consistent  policy  pursued  by  previous  Adminis- 
trations in  dealing  with  Central  American  questions. 

The  situation  at  Bluefields,  and  elsewhere  in  the  strip,  pre- 
sents no  question  difficult  of  solution.  The  sovereignty  of  Nica- 
ragua over  the  whole  of  the  national  domain  is  unquestionable. 
She  has  granted  or  secured  to  certain  Indians  within  part  of  her 
domain  the  right  of  self-government,  under  expressed  conditions 
and  limitations.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  such  government  does 
not  exist,  and  has  not  existed  in  the  Mosquito  territory.  An  alien 
administration,  in  other  interests  than  those  of  the  Indians  no- 
toriously exists,  especially  at  Bluefields.  Nobody  is  deceived  by 
calling  this  authority  a  Mosquito  Indian  government.  No  matter 
how  conspicuous  the  American  or  other  alien  interests  which  have 
grown  up  under  the  fiction  of   Indian   self-government,  neither 
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the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain  can  fairly  sanction  or  uphold 
this  colorable  abuse  of  the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua. 

So  far  as  American  rights  of  person  and  property  in  the  reser- 
vation are  concerned,  this  Government  cannot  distinguish  them 
from  like  rights  in  any  other  part  of  Nicaragua,  and  should  they 
be  invaded  we  could  only  look  to  the  territorial  sovereign  for 
redress.  This  being  so,  the  United  States  could  neither  par- 
ticipate in  nor  sanction  any  device  whereby  the  ultimate  authority 
and  international  responsibility  of  Nicaragua  in  respect  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  the  reservation  might  be  impaired  or  restricted. 

These  general  considerations  are  submitted  for  your  guidance 
in  dealing  with  any  suggestions  Lord  Kimberley  may  advance, 

I  am,  etc., 

W.  Q.  Grksham. 

Doc.  6i6  Mr.  Gresham  to  Mr.  Bayard. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  July  23,  1894.i 

Sir:  Since  my  instruction  to  you  of  the  19th  instant,  in  rela- 
tion to  affairs  in  the  Mosquito  Reservation,  was  written,  a  change 
in  the  situation  has  been  abruptly  brought  about  by  a  hostile 
movement  against  the  Nicaraguan  authority,  participated  in,  I 
fear,  by  Americans. 

Details  have  not  yet  been  received,  but  from  the  telegraphic 
reports  of  our  minister  in  Nicaragua  and  the  commander  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Marhlehead,  it  would  appear  that  the  uprising  resulted 
in  the  ousting  of  the  Nicaraguan  garrison  at  Bluefields,  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  bluff  by  the  attacking  forces,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  chief,  Clarence. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  presence  of  marines  landed 
from  our  war  vessels  prevented  further  acts  of  violence,  and  I 
am  informed  by  Minister  Baker  that  he  has  advised  the  Ameri- 
can residents  of  Blue  fields  touching  their  duty  toward  the  sover- 
eign Government.  It  is  hoped  that  these  timely  precautions  will 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  tranquility  and  prevent  unlawful 

'Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1894.     Page  313. 
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interference  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  a  matter  which 
only  concerns  the  Nicaraguan  Government  and  the  Indians  dwell- 
ing in  its  territory. 

The  only  limitation  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  Managua  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua  over  the  Mosquito  territory  was 
the  right  of  the  Mosquito  Indians  to  govern  themselves  and  others 
inhabiting  that  country  according  to  Indian  usage  and  custom. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  Government  with  that  exception  is  as 
complete  over  the  strip  as  over  any  other  portion  of  its  territory, 
and  if  the  Indians  themselves  do  not  or  cannot  exercise  that  right 
or  privilege,  it  cannot  be  exercised  by  aliens  in  their  name.  While 
this  Government  will  protect  all  the  legitimate  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans sojourning  or  transacting  business  in  the  reservation^  it  can- 
not support  them  in  an  effort  to  establish  and  maintain  an  essen- 
tially alien  municipal  government. 

I  am,  etc., 

W.  Q.  Gre:sham. 

The  Mosquito  Convention.  Doc.  617 

November  20,  1894.i 

Whereas,  the  change  which  took  place  on  the  12th  of  February 
of  the  present  year  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Nicaraguan  au- 
thorities to  endeavor  to  free  us  from  the  slavery  in  which  we 
were ; 

Whereas,  we  have  agreed  wholly  to  submit  to  the  laws  and  au- 
thorities of  Nicaragua  for  the  purpose  of  forrtiing  part  of  their 
political  and  administrative  organization; 

Whereas,  the  lack  of  a  respectable  and  legitimate  government 
is  always  the  cause  of  calamity  to  a  people,  in  which  condition  we 
have  been  for  so  long  a  time ; 

Whereas,  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  backward  condition  in 
which  we  live  doubtless  was  the  improper  use  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Mosquito  territor}^  which  were  employed  for  purposes  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  good  administrative  order ; 
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Whereas,  although  the  constitution  of  Nicaragua  provides  for 
all  the  necessities  and  aspirations  of  a  free  people,  we,  neverthe- 
less, desire  to  retain  special  privileges  in  accord  with  our  customs 
and  our  racial  disposition. 

In  virtue  of  all  the  foregoing,  in  the  exercise  of  a  natural  right, 
and  of  our  own  free  will,  we  hereby  declare  and 

De:cre;e. 

Art.  1.  The  Constitution  of  Nicaragua  and  its  laws  shall  be 
obeyed  by  the  Mosquito  people  who  shall  be  under  the  protection 
of  the  flag  of  the  Republic. 

Art.  2.  All  revenues  that  may  be  produced  by  the  Mosquito 
shore  district  shall  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of  that  district,  and 
we  reserve  our  own  financial  autonomy;  but  the  said  revenues 
shall  be  collected  and  administered  by  the  officers  of  the  treasury 
of  the  supreme  Government. 

Art.  3.  Natives  shall  be  exempt  from  all  military  service  in 
time  of  peace  and  war. 

Art.  4.  No  tax  shall  be  levied  upon  the  persons  of  Mosquitoes. 

Art.  5.  The  right  of  suffrage  shall  be  enjoyed  by  both  males 
and  females  who  are  more  than  eighteen  years  old. 

Art.  6.  The  native  communities  shall  be  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  inspecting  chief  and  of  the  alcaldes  and  police  offi- 
cers in  their  respective  localities. 

Art.  7.  None  but  Mosquito  Indians  shall  be  elected  to  fill  the 
said  offices. 

Art.  8.  Alcaldes  and  police  officers  shall  hold  their  positions  so 
long  as  they  shall  epjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people,  but  they  may 
be  removed  by  order  of  the  intendant  or  by  popular  motion. 

Art.  9.  When  the  alcaldes  and  police  officers  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  their  offices,  the  chief  inspector  shall  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  them,  for  which  purpose  he  shall  make  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing form :  "Do  you  swear  by  God  and  the  Bible  to  exert  your- 
self in  behalf  of  the  happiness  of  the  people  that  have  elected  you, 
and  to  obey  and  execute  the  laws  of  Nicaragua^'  The  person 
to  whom  this  question  is  addressed  shall  reply,  "Yes,  I  swear." 

Art.  10.  The  people  shall  promulgate  their  local  regulations  in 
assemblies  over  which  the  chief  shall  preside,  and  such  regulations 
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shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  superior  authority  of  the 
national  Government  on  the  coast. 

Art.  11.  In  token  of  gratitude  to  General  J.  Santos  Zelaya,  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  to  whose  efforts  we  owe  (enjoy)  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  our  liberty,  the  district  which  has  heretofore 
been  known  as  the  Mosquito  Reservation  shall  henceforth  be 
called  the  Department  of  Zelaya. 

Done  in  the  hall  of  sessions  of  the  Mosquito  convention  this 
20th  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
four. 

The  signatures  of  the  delegates  follow  with  this  authentica- 
tion :  "The  undersigned  hereby  certify  that  they  were  present  at 
the  session  of  the  Mosquito  assembly  in  which  the  foregoing  de- 
cree was  adopted,  which  decree  was  promulgated  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  representatives  above  named,  who,  being 
unable  to  write,  have  accepted  our  certificate.  B.  B.  Seat,  U.  S. 
consular  agent;  J.  Wienberger,  alcalde  of  the  city  of  Blue  fields; 
Sam.  Weill,  mayor;  A.  Aubert,  treasurer-general." 

R.  Cabezas, 

Intendant-General  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Nicaragua. 
Before  me, 

Jose  Maria  Mongrio, 
Secretary  of  the  Intendant's  Office. 

Sefior  Peralta  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign    Relations    of    Doc.  6i8 

Costa  Rica. 

Legacion 

de 

Costa  Rica. 

Paris,  December  16,  1898. 
Sir: 

As  I  had  the  honor  to  inform  you  in  my  dispatch  of  the  2nd  in- 
stant, I  was  received  by  the  Commission  for  the  Study  of  our 
Boundary  Question  with  Colombia  on  the  5th  of  this  month.  The 
first  Secretary  of  this  Legation  was  also  present. 
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The  Commission  had  been  convoked  by  its  President,  Mon- 
sieur Roustan,  for  December  1st,  but  as  the  other  members  could 
not  assist  on  that  day,  it  was  again  called  for  Monday,  the  5th. 

There  were  present  at  the  conference  Monsieur  Theodore 
Roustan,  Ambassador  of  France,  President,  Monsieur  Louis  Dela- 
vaud,  Sub-Chief  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Monsieur  Fouques  Duparc,  Secretary  of  Embassy,  Mon- 
sieur Gabriel  Marcel,  Custodian  of  the  Geographical  Section  of 
the  Commission. 

Our  meeting  was  a  cordial  and  frank  one.  I  presented  the 
case  (Expose  des  droits  territoriaux  de  la  Republique  de  Costa 
Rica)  and  the  last  volume  of  documents  (Costa  Rica  y  Costa  de 
Mosquitos)  filing  four  copies  of  each  work — one  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission — and  I  was  satisfied  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent, M.  Roustan,  as  well  as  the  other  gentlemen  who  formed 
that  body,  showed  themselves  grateful  for  the  way  in  which 
Costa  Rica  presented  her  case  and  probatory  documents,  that  is 
to  say,  in  print  and  in  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  allow  each 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Commission  to  study  the  matter  at 
home. 

Messrs.  Roustan,  Marcel  and  Fouques  Duparc  stated  that  they 
regretted  Colombia  had  not  done  the  same  as  Costa  Rica.  The 
former  added  that  Seiior  Betancourt  had  confined  himself  to 
leaving  at  his  private  residence  a  large  quantity  of  manuscripts 
and  maps,  unaccompanied  by  a  note  of  transmittal  or  even  by  an 
inventory — a  circumstance  that  caused  him  much  confusion. 
With  regard  to  the  Colombian  brief,  according  to  the  information 
I  have  had  in  the  Ministry,  it  has  not  yet  been  presented  to  this 
day,  although  a  certain  manuscript  Memorandum  was  spoken 
of  among  the  members  of  the  Commission,  a  copy  of  which  is  to 
be  made  for  this  Legation. 


I  have  the  honor  to  reiterate  to  you  the  expression  of  my  high- 
est consideration. 

Manuei.  M.  de  Pe^ralta. 
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Seiior  Peralta  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign    Relations    of    Doc  619 

Costa  Rica. 

Legacion 

de 

Costa  Rica. 

Paris,  December  30,  1898. 
Sir: 

According  to  the  verbal  information  I  have  had  at  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  I  am  aware  that  the  Representative  of  Co- 
lombia has  presented  to  the  Ar^Ditrator  several  documents  relat- 
ing to  our  boundary  question  and  among  them  a  Memorandum 
the  author  of  which  is  Seiior  Borda. 

Although  this  Memorandum  is  in  print  and  bears  in  its  title 
the  words  ['Colomhia's  Defense  Against  the  Claims  of  Costa 
Rica,"  neither  here  nor  in  Madrid  have  I  been  able  to  secure  a 
single  copy ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  Senor  Betancourt  has  a 
keen  interest  in  not  placing  it  at  my  disposal,  judging  from  the 
objections  he  has  interposed  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
Arbitrator  from  communicating  these  documents  to  this  Legation 
before  the  expiration  of  the  three  months  within  which  such 
transmission  must  be  made  according  to  the  stipulations  in  the 
Convention  of  Bogota. 


I  have  the  honor  to  reiterate  to  you  the  expression  of  my  higt^- 
est  consideration. 

Manueiv  M.  de:  Peralta. 

Senor  Peralta  to  Monsieur  Delcasse.  Doc  620 

Legacion 

de 

Costa  Rica. 

Paris,  September  14,  1900. 
Mr,  Minister: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  Your  Excellency's 
letter  of  September  12  and  also  the  text  of  the  Award  delivered 
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on  the  11th  instant  by  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  on  the  litigation  relating  to  the  delimitation  of 
the  frontiers  of  the  Republics  of  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia. 

I  thank  Your  Excellency  for  this  important  communication 
which  I  hastened  to  transmit  to  my  Government. 

Be  pleased  to  accept,  Mr.  Minister,  the  expressions  of  my  very 
high  consideration  with  which  I  am.  Your  Excellency's 

Most  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

Manuel  M.  de  Peralta. 


Doc.  621  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

February  13,  1904.i 
We,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Panama,  assembled 
in  national  convention  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  the  nation, 
maintaining  order,  guaranteeing  justice,  promoting  the  general 
welfare,  and  securing  the  benefits  of  liberty  for  ourselves,  our 
posterity,  and  all  men  who  may  inhabit  Panama  soil,  invoking 
the  protection  of  God,  do  ordain,  decree,  and  establish  for  the 
Panama  nation  the  following  constitution: 

Title  I. 
The  Nation  and  the  Territory. 

Article  1. 

The  Panaman  people  hereby  constitute  themselves  an  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  nation,  ruled  by  a  republican  and  demo- 
cratic government,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

*  *  *  *  *  j|cj|e  9|c  :|e 

Article  3. 

The  territory  of  the  Republic  is  composed  of  all  the  territory 
from  which  the  state  of  Panama  was  formed  by  the  amendment 
to  the  Granada  constitution  of  1853,  on  February  27,  1855,  and 
which  was  transformed  in  1886  into  the  Department  of  Panama, 

'Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1904,  p.  562. 
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together  with  its  islands,  and  of  the  continental  and  insular  ter- 
ritory, which  was  adjudged  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia  in  the 
award  made  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1900.  The  territory  of  the  Republic  remains  subject  to 
the  jurisdictional  limitations  stipulated  or  which  may  be  stipu- 
lated in  public  treaties  concluded  with  the  United  States  of  North 
America  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  or  sanitation  of  any 
means  of  interoceanic  transit. 

The  boundaries  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  public  treaties. 

Article:  4. 

'  The  territory  of  the  Republic  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of 
Bocas  del  Toro,  Code,  Colon,  Chiriqui,  Los  Santos,  Panama,  and 
Veraguas.     The  provinces  are  divided  into  municipalities. 

The  National  Assembly  may  increase  or  decrease  the  number 
of  the  former  and  of  the  latter  or  change  their  boundaries. 

Article  5. 

The  territory,  together  with  the  public  property  which  forms  a 
part  of  it,  belongs  to  the  nation. 


Treaty  Between  Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua  Relating  to    Doc.  622 
the  "Mosquito  Reserve." 

Managua,  April  19,  1905.i 

His  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Sea) 
Emperor  of  India,  etc.,  and  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
Nicaragua,  desiring  to  settle  in  an  amicable  way  the  pending 
questions  in  relation  to  the  Mosquito  Reserve,  have  decided  to 
celebrate  the  present  treaty,  designating  as  their  plenipotentiaries : 
His  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
etc.,  the  Hon.  Herbert  William  Broadley  Harrison,  companion 
of  the  highly  distinguished  order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George, 

^Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1905,  page  703. 
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charge  d'affaires  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  in  Nicaragua,  and 
His  Excellency,  the  President  of  Nicaragua,  Dr.  Don  Adolfo 
Altamirano,  minister  of  foreign  relations,  who,  having  commu- 
nicated to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers  and  the  same 
having  been  found  in  proper  form,  have  agreed  to  the  following 
articles : 

Article  1.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  the  treaty  of 
Managua  of  January  28,  1860,  is  abrogated  and  will  so  remain. 

Art.  2.  His  Britannic  Majesty  recognizes  the  absolute  sover- 
eignty of  Nicaragua  over  the  territory  that  formed  the  old  Mos- 
quito Reserve  which  is  referred  to  in  the  treaty  of  Managua 
before  cited. 

Art.  3.  In  consideration  that  the  Mosquito  Indians  were  some 
time  under  protection  of  Great  Britain  and  attentive  to  the  in- 
terest that  the  Governments  of  His  Majesty  and  Nicaragua  have 
shown  in  their  favor,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  agrees  to 
grant  them  the  following  concessions : 

A.  The  government  will  propose  to  the  national  assembly  the 
enactment  of  a  law  for  the  term  of  fifty  years,  counted  from  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty,  exempting  all  the  Mosquito  Indians 
and  the  Creoles  born  before  the  year  1894  from  military  service 
and  all  direct  impost  upon  their  persons,  goods,  possessions,  ani- 
mals, and  means  of  subsistence. 

B.  The  government  will  permit  the  Indians  to  live  in  their 
hamlet,  enjoying  the  privileges  granted  by  this  convention  and 
according  to  their  own  customs,  provided  they  do  not  oppose  the 
laws  of  the  country  or  public  morality. 

C.  The  Government  of  Nicaragua  will  concede  an  extension 
of  two  years  that  they  may  legalize  their  rights  to  the  property 
which  they  have  acquired  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
which  reigned  in  the  reserve  before  the  year  1894.  The  govern- 
ment will  not  collect  anything  for  the  lands  or  their  measurement 
nor  for  the  granting  of  the  titles.  The  government  will  give  each 
family  in  the  location  of  its  residence  8  manzanas  (16  acres)  of 
land  if  the  members  of  the  family  do  not  exceed  4  and  2  manza- 
nas for  each  person  exceeding  this  number. 
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D.  There  shall  be  assigned  public  lands  for  breeding  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  each  Indian  hamlet. 

E.  In  case  that  any  Mosquito  Indian  or  Creole  proves  that  the 
lands  which  he  had  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  ruling 
before  the  year  1894  have  been  pre-empted  or  adjudicated  to 
other  persons,  the  government  will  indemnify,  conceding  to  him 
public  lands  of  approximate  value  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
place  of  habitation. 

Art.  4.  The  Government  of  Nicaragua  will  permit  the  ex-chief 
of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  Robert  Henry  Clarence,  to  reside  in  the 
Republic  and  to  enjoy  its  complete  protection,  providing  he  does 
not  infringe  the  laws  and  while  his  acts  do  not  tend  to  excite  the 
Indians  against  Nicaragua. 

Art.  5.  The  Mosquito  Indians  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
reserve  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  guaranteed  by  the  laws  of 
Nicaragua  to  Nicaraguan  citizens. 

Art.  6.  The  present  treaty  will  be  ratified  and  ratifications  ex- 
changed in  London  within. the  term  of  six  months,  counted  from 
the  date  of  its  signatures. 

In  faith  of  which  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  present  treaty  and  sealed  it  with  their  seals. 

Done  at  Managua  on  the  19th  of  April,  1905. 

Adoi.1^0  Altamirano, 

Minister  of  foreign  Relations,  etc. 

He:rbe:rt  Harrison, 

His  British  Majesty's  Charge  d' Affaires. 
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Doc.  623  Resolution  of  the  Government  of  Panama  Relating  to  the 
Geography  by  Don  Ramon  M.  Valdes. 

Panama,  December  13,  1905. 

Republic  of  Panama. 

Executive  Power. 

Secretaryship  of  Public  Instruction  and  Justice. 

Nicolas  Victoria  J., 

Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and  Justice, 

Ce:rtifie:s  : 

That  the  "Geography  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama"  of  which 
Senor  Don'  Ramon  M.  Valdes  is  the  author,  was  adopted  as  the 
teaching  text  for  the  Schools  of  the  Republic,  on  July  23,  1904, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Technical  Directing  Council,  de- 
livered on  the  same  date. 

(Signed)  Nicolas  Victoria  J. 

Panama,  December  13,   1905. 

Doc.  624       The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  Minister  Anderson. 

Department  o^  State, 

Washington,  December  19,  1907. 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of 
the  9th  instant,  in  which  referring  to  your  conversation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  4th  instant,  you  give  the  present  status 
of  the  boundary  controversy  between  Costa  Rica  and  Panama,  and 
request  the  Department  to  use  its  good  offices  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  to  bring  about  an  arbitration  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  or  by  one  of  the 
Associate  Justices  of  that  Court  of  said  boundary  controversy. 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  the  Department  will  take 
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the  matter  up  at  once  with  the  Government  of  Panama  and  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  arbitration  desired  by  the  Government  of 
Costa  Rica. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  highest  considera- 
tion. 

Robe:rt  Bacon, 

Acting  Secretary. 
Senor  Don  Luis  Ande:rson, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

on  Special  Mission, 

Legation  of  Costa  Rica. 

An  Account  of  the  Voyage  Made  by  Governor  Don  Fran-    Doc.  625 
Cisco  Carrandi  y  Menan  to  the  Coast  and  Valley  of 
Matina  in  the  Year  1737. 

Cartago,  1738.1 
********* 

On  the  first  of  April  of  the  present  year  I  finished  and  signed 
the  report  concerning  the  special  investigation  which,  together 
with  the  substance  of  the  depositions  taken  at  Matina  and  fifteen 
points  expounded  in  interrogating  witnesses,  I  brought  to  a  close 
in  this  city  on  the  ninth  of  December  of  last  year.  Although 
weakened  by  sickness  and  fatigue,  I  labor  from  early  morning 
until  four  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  cost  of  my  health  in  order  to 
profit  by  the  time  remaining  in  the  life  of  the  last  witness  who  is  a 
paralitic,  and  is  wasting  away  from  the  effects  of  a  contagious 
disease. 

This  report  covers  the  location,  condition  and  villages  of  the 
hostile  Zambos  Mosquitos;  their  strength  and  number  of  men 
under  arms;  their  mode  of  living;  their  plurality  of  wives;  the 
Indians  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  the  distinct  tribal  life  of  the  Zam- 
bos, although  maintaining  their  identity  with  the  Indians;  the 
appeal  of  these  people  to  God  in  their  need  and  their  lack  of  any 
special  form  of  idolatry ;  the  depradations  they  commit  sailing  out 

^Leon  Fernandez — Documentos,  IX,  pp.  327-329. 
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to  sea  under  English  flags  and  emblems;  their  false  medicine 
men  whom  they  call  suquias  in  the  belief  that  they  possess  the 
power  of  prophecy,  and  to  whom  they  resort  at  dawn  for  counsel ; 
the  stratagems  they  employ,  and  the  periods  at  which  they  set  out 
by  sea  to  pillage  among  the  Indians,  filling  many  pirogues  and 
commanded  by  a  king  whom  they  call  Dtisyarri;  the  election  of 
the  king  of  the  country  who  is  of  the  Indian  race ;  the  confirmation 
of  this  king  by  the  Governor  of  Jamaica;  the  trade  they  carried 
out  with  the  English  of  that  island  to  whom  they  sell  the  Christian 
Indians  of  Talamanca,  Guaimies,  and  Dorasques,  together  with 
other  articles  such  as  the  manati  fish,  turtles  and  tortoise-shell, 
in  exchange  for  fire  arms,  munitions,  spirits,  rum  and  other  very 
poor  merchandise;  and  the  eulogies  they  bestow  on  the  King  of 
England,  toasting  him,  with  cries  of  ''Hurrah,  hurrah,  King  of 
England,"  during  the  three  days  of  drunken  orgies  they  indulge 
in  at  the  festivals  of  Easter,  the  Nativity,  and  of  the  Kings 
(Epiphany)  which  they  call  Ci'is  Cris  Magni  (Christmas).  This 
report  also  sets  forth  the  position  and  condition  of  the  island  of 
San  Andres. 

In  the  60  leagues  of  territory  occupied  by  these  people,  the 
experienced  witnesses  have  knowledge  of  and  mention  by  name 
the  hamlets  of  Aguatalara,  Tumla,  Gualpasigsa,  Guagua,  Suinta, 
Sanyaguala,  Calabar  a,  Aguastara,  Norosvila,  Taulavera,  Dae  or  a, 
Sucunlinlaya,  Oliguita,  Casea,  Aguasdaeora,  Xinasdacora,  Cahor- 
lara,  Giiane,  Culuque,  Guanquil,  Sane,  Tabancana,  Cruta,  Caor- 
qiiera,  Stiynta,  Catasqui,  Cutuca  y  Gualpasigsa.  The  most  im- 
portant rivers  are  indicated,  from  Matina  to  Punt  a  Gorda,  as  far 
as  the  Kedn  river  near  Trujillo,  as  well  as  the  advantages  offered 
by  these  rivers  and  interior  lagoons  by  which  they  communicate. 

In  the  said  investigation  is  given  in  greater  detail  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  climate  and  the  quality  of  the  land  of  the  said  hostile 
Zamhos;  and  in  the  accompanying  certified  copy  of  documents,  I 
give  an  account  of  all  this  to  the  Superior  Government,  indicating 
the  dispositions,  means,  strategems  and  expedients  for  their  pun- 
ishment and  for  putting  an  end  to  the  continued  damages  occa- 
sioned by  their  outrageous  boldness.  And  the  triumph  that 
awaits  appears,  because  of  its  magnitude,  to  be  reserved  by  Divine 
Providence  for  the  gratification  and  good  fortune  of  the  most 
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Illustrious  Senor  President,  because  that  happiness  and  good 
fortune  have  been  as  great  as  his  labors  and  achievements  in  war, 
for  being  a  good  soldier  and  cautious  in  the  preparation  of  plans, 
his  resolution  will  be  applauded  and  the  result  of  his  good 
deeds  will  earn  the  greatest  praise;  and  those  enemies  will  be  no 
longer  scaff  at  us  as  has  happened  on  other  occasions  because  of 
the  scantiness  and  v/eakness  of  the  preparations  made  to  attack 
and  punish  those  enemies. 

And  as  to  that  part  of  the  enterprise  which  His  Worship  wishes 
to  confide  to  my  energies,  I  will  take  greater  pleasure  than  were  I 
to  remain  inactive,  for  I  am  accustomed  to  hardships. 

As  to  the  investigation  that  I  have  attempted  to  make  concern- 
ing the  condition  in  which  the  said  enemies  are  found,  I  trust  to 
the  benevolence  of  His  Worship  to  take  into  account  my  labors 
as  he  has  always  done  overlooking  what  faults  there  may  have 
been  in  consideration  of  the  other  affairs  mentioned  in  this  diary 
which  goes  forth  attached  to  the  documents  from  which  it  is 
made  up,  and  which  I  sign  with  my  own  hand  in  testimony  of 
what  has  taken  place  and  what  has  been  accomplished  on  my  voy- 
age to  the  Matina  valley,  which  is  the  sole  source  of  sustenance 
and  then  only  at  the  cost  of  great  labor — for  this  province  that  is 
so  lacking  in  commerce  and  defense. 

CartagOj  April  5,  1738. 

Don  Francisco  Carrandi  y  Menan. 
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Doc.  626    Account  of  Lake  Nicaragua  and  River  San  Juan  by  D, 
Jose  Lacayo,  Governor  of  Nicaragua. 

September,  1745.^ 

The  port  of  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  River  San  Juan, 
of  this  Province  of  Nicaragua,  is  situated  upon  the  banks  of  that 
stream,  in  the  midst  of  a  wooded  mountain  region  that  has  no 
human  habitations  within  its  limits.  This  great  river  is  formed 
by  the  overflow  from  the  lake  of  the  city  of  Granada  and  the 
fort  is  distant  from  said  city  sixty-two  leagues,  twelve  of  which 
lie  between  the  fort  and  the  outlet  of  the  lake  and  the  remaining 
fifty  between  said  outlet  and  the  city  of  Granada,  all  the  way 
by  the  lake  which  is  navigable  to  the  suburbs  of  that  town,  and 
the  shores  are  in  no  way  different  from  those  of  the  ocean,  but 
the  lake  is  very  large  and  the  water  is  fresh.  It  has  a  width 
from  North  to  South  of  about  thirty  leagues,  more  or  less,  and 
its  entire  circumference  is  more  than  two  hundred,  following  its 
windings  and  inlets. 


From  the  said  port,  descending  the  river  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  where  it  empties  are  about 
thirty  leagues  distant,  more  or  less,  passing  always  through  a 
wild  and  uninhabited  hilly  region,  the  stream  finally  terminating 
in  the  sea  through  three  branches,  into  which  this  river  divides, 
separating  before  the  said  coast  of  the  sea  is  reached.  The  first 
one  is  called  the  "Branch  of  San  Juan,"  it  flowing  off  to  the  left- 
hand  in  going  down  the  river,  and  it  is  twelve  leagues  in  length 
from  the  point  where  it  branches  off  until  it  empties  into  the 
ocean. 

And  along  its  coast,  to  the  left-hand,  as  if  going  to  the  Prov- 
ince and  coast  of  Honduras,  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  leagues, 
is  the  mouth  of  another  large  river  coming  down  from  the  moun- 


*  Hydrographic  Office  of  Madrid.  Manuscript  Archives.  Vol.  IV.  Doc. 
15  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  Mexico.  Peralta,  Costa  Rica  y  Costa  de  Mos- 
quitos,  p.  128. 
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tain  region  lying  toward  the  fort  and  lake  of  Granada,  the  name 
of  which  is  unknown  as  well  as  the  course  taken  by  it.  Pro- 
ceeding along  the  same  coast  for  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
leagues  further  there  is  found  the  mouth  of  another  large  river, 
which  flows  from  the  mountain  region  that  lies  likewise  toward 
the  fort  and  lake  of  Granada,  which  they  call  the  "Maiz,"  and 
navigating  up  this  stream  a  distance  of  twelve  leagues  a  settle- 
ment is  found  of  some  English  and  Indians,  mulatos  and  negros, 
with  many  women,  and  they  are  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
Mosquitu  Zamhos. 

Running  along  the  same  shore  and  in  the  same  direction  for  a 
distance  of  four  or  five  leagues,  a  ridge  is  encountered  which 
forms  a  cape  in  the  sea,  which  they  call  "Punta  Gorda,"  and 
this  prevents  a  passage  along  the  shore;  but  proceeding  beyond 
it  upon  the  sea  a  distance  of  some  leagues  there  are  four  large 
settlements,  two  of  them  being  of  Mosquito  Zamhos  upon  the 
shores  of  the  ocean,  ancj  the  other  two  of  them  Carih  Indians, 
their  allies,  who  are  some  six  or  eight  cuadras  distant  from  the 
ocean,  having  two  rivers  close  by,  upon  which  the  said  Zamhos 
as  well  as  the  Indians  have  some  pirogues  having  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  swivel-guns  as  armament. 

This  is  known  by  the  statements  made  by  various  prisoners 
who  have  escaped  from  that  region;  and  from  there  to  the 
Province  of  Honduras,  which  is  more  than  a  hundred  leagues 
distant,  at  various  intervals  are  located  many  settlements  of 
Mosquito  Zamhos  and  of  Carih  Indians,  having  rulers  who  gov- 
ern them  and  a  petty  king,  acknowledging  vassalage  and  obe- 
dience to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  from  which  island  sloops 
come  to  trade  with  the  said  Zamhos  and  Carihs,  bringing  to  them 
many  arms  and  ammunition. 

This  is  the  humble  result  of  my  extended  experience. 

Don  Jose;f  Lacayo. 
September,  1746. 
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Doc.  627  Royal  Cedula  to  the  Captain  General  of  Guatemala  to 
Report  Concerning  the  Desirability  of  Establishing  the 
Bishoprick  of  Costa  Rica. 

Madrid,  May  26,  I8I8.1 
The:  King: 

The  Governor  and  Captain-General  of  the  Kingdom  of  Guat- 
emala: 

The  Ex-Deputy  to  the  Cortes  for  the  Province  of  Costa  Rica, 
D.  Florencio  del  Castillo,  submitted  to  me  a  statement  of  July 
12  of  the  year  1814,  of  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the 
separation  of  said  province  from  the  Bishopric  of  Leon  de  Nica- 
ragua, to  which  it  is  now  attached  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  Bishopric,  of  which  the  Episcopal 
Seat  is  to  be  located  in  the  capital,  Cartago,  founding  also  a  Con- 
ciliar  Seminary,  in  which  may  be  prepared.  Ministers  for  the 
Altar  and  the  youth  educated;  urging  the  need  for  this  measure 
since  Costa  Rica  has  an  extent  of  more  than  7,000  square  leagues, 
its  population  being  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  souls,  without  in- 
cluding the  numerous  tribes  of  savage  Indians,  and  the  tenths 
from  which  on  account  of  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  the 
country  he  considers  sufficient  to  maintain  the  new  Prelate,  with- 
out a  burden  upon  the  Royal  Hacienda;  the  Government  of  the 
said  province,  except  in  the  ecclesiastical  branch,  to  be  entirely 
independent; — the  enormous  distance  of  210  leagues  which  in- 
tervenes between  Cartago  and  Leon  de  Nicaragua,  the  residence 
of  the  Bishop,  who  from  the  age  at  which  they  regularly  reach 
that  dignity  and  the  rugged  character  of  the  roads,  cannot  visit 
the  Bishopric  once  in  each  three  years,  from  which  many  troubles 
arise,  .since  the  Pastor  does  not  see  his  flock  and  many  thousands 
of  his  sheep  die  without  knowing  him  and  without  receiving  any 
of  the  benefits  dispensed  under  his  ministry." 

The  above  being  examined  in  my  Council  of  the  Indies,  with 
information  as  to  the  views  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 

^Archives  of  the  Congress  of  Deputies  in  Madrid.  Despatch  concern- 
ing ecclesiastical  matters  of  Beyond-Seas,  1821.  Peralta,  Limites  de 
Costa  Rica  y  Colombia,  p.  235. 
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a  statement  by  my  Fiscal,  I  have  resolved  to  require  and  com- 
mand you  (as  by  this  I  do)  that,  after  having  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated the  point  discussed  by  the  Governor  Intendente  and  the 
Rev.  Bishop  of  Leon  de  Nicaragua,  and  thence  sending  the 
despatch  to  the  Fiscal,  and,  with  what  he  says,  to  the  Audiencia 
for  its  opinion  and  action,  you  shall  give  to  me  an  account  of 
everything  with  the  testimony  and  your  report,  in  order  that  hav- 
ing the  same  before  me  I  may  determine  what  is  best  to  be  done ; 
— which  is  my  will. 

Dated  at  the  Palace,  May  26,  1818. 

I,  THS  King: 

EsTEBAN  Varka. 

Dated  at  the  Palace  on  May  26th,  1818. 

Dated  in  duplicate,  Coun-  To  the  Captain-General  of 
tersigned  by  the  Secretary,  Guatemala,  in  order  that  he 
Don  Esteban  Varea.  may    prepare    and    arrange    a 

despatch   in   the    terms   stated 
relating  to  the  petition  of  the 
Ex-Deputy  to  the  Cortes    for 
Registered.  Costa  Rica,  concerning  the  es- 

tablishment of  a  Bishopric  in 
the  capital,  Cartago,  and  the 
founding  of  a  Conciliar  Semi- 
nary in  the  same. 
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Doc.  628  Title  of  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Captain-General  of  the 
Valley  of  Matina,  of  Suerre,  of  Reventazon  and  of  All 
the  Other  Ports  of  the  Province  of  Costa  Rica,  as  Far 
as  Almirante  Bay,  Conferred  on  Rafael  Moximes  Fa- 
jardo. 

Cartago,  October  30,  1700.i 

Don  Francisco  Serrano  de  Reina,  Governor  and  Captain-Gen- 
eral of  this  Province  of  Costa  Rica  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty, 
etc. 

Considering  that  the  post  of  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Cap- 
tain-General of  the  Valley  of  Matina,  Suerre  and  Reventazon  on 
the  north  coast  of  this  province,  its  ports  and  jurisdiction,  is 
vacant,  and  it  being  necessary  to  appoint  thereto  a  person  of  sub- 
stance and  quality,  capable  and  experienced,  both  in  political  as 
well  as  military  matters,  and  who  has  the  other  qualities  required 
by  the  King,  our  Master  (may  God  guard  him),  it  is  my  duty,  in 
my  capacity  as  Governor  and  Captain-General  of  this  province, 
to  secure  persons  who  shall  be  suitable  for  such  positions;  and 

Considering  that  the  said  qualities,  as  well  as  others  worthy  of 
reward  are  found  in  the  person  of  Captain  Rafael  Moximes 
Fajardo,  resident  in  this  city,  who  has  served  His  Majesty  more 
than  twenty-three  years,  not  only  in  the  port  of  Portobelo,  but  in 
that  of  Cartagena  and  in  the  Province  of  Darien ;  and  in  this  pro- 
vince of  Costa  Rica  in  the  position  of  ensign  of  the  Spanish  in- 
fantry company  of  Captain  Don  Jose  de  Vivas,  one  of  the  militia 
guard  of  this  province,  and  in  the  position  of  Captain  of  Infantry 
operating  in  the  said  Valley  of  Matina,  the  military  government 
of  which  resided  in  him ;  and  that  in  all  these  positions  he  has 
conducted  himself  with  much  zeal  and  care  for  the  Royal  service ; 

Therefore,  and  in  order  that  he  may  the  better  employ  himself 
in  said  service,  and  in  view  of  all  the  papers  presented  to  me  in 
the  name  of  His  Majesty  and  exercising  the  authority  thereunto 
residing  in  me,  I  select,  provide  and  appoint  the  said  Captain 
Moximes  Fajardo  as  my  said  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Captain- 

^  National  Archives  of  Costa  Rica.  Government  Documents.  Bundle 
LXX.     No.  114,     Leon  Fernandez,  Documentos,  V.     P.  395. 
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General  of  the  said  Valley  of  Matina,  Suerre,  Rio-de-la-Reventa- 
son,  in  the  district  of  Tierre  Adentro  (the  interior)  and  the  other 
ports  of  the  North  Coast  of  this  province,  as  far  as  Almirante 
Bay. 


Done  in  the  city  of  Cartago,  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month  of 
October,  in  the  year  Seventeen  hundred.  Signed  with  my  hand, 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  my  arms  and  countersigned  by  my  under- 
signed Secretary  of  War;  and  made  upon  this  paper  of  the  sec- 
ond stamp  because  there  is  not  at  present  any  of  the  first  in  this 
province ;  to  which  I  certify. 

Don  Francisco  Serrano  de  Rkina. 

By  order  of  the  Governor  and  Captain-General, 

Jose  dk  Prado,  Secretary  of  War. 
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Doc.  629  Letter  from  Mr.  Lawrence  to  Mr.  Clayton. 

(Being  part  of  the  correspondence  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  Central  Amer- 
ica). 

United  States  Legation, 

London,  April  19,  1852.^ 

Sir: 

Not  long  after  my  arrival  in  this  country,  I  became  satisfied 
that  there  was  a  very  serious  difference  of  opinion  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  relative  to  the  protectorate  claimed 
by  the  former  over  the  Mosquito  Indians ;  and,  thinking  it  most 
probable  that  I  should  be  called  upon  officially  to  defend  this 
difference  upon  our  part,  I  early  commenced,  and  have  steadily 
pursued,  the  investigation  of  that  question,  using  the  great  means 
which  my  locality  has  placed  in  my  power.  I  have,  from  time  to 
time,  kept  you  informed  of  my  labors,  but  have  never  deemed  it 
necessary  to  acquaint  you  with  their  results,  as  I  have  supposed, 
from  the  tenor  of  your  public  as  well  as  private  notes,  that  the 
discussion  of  this  question  would  take  place  here,  if  at  all.  I 
now  learn,  from  your  private  note  of  the  31st  ultimo,  that  these 
negotiations  are  entirely  transferred  to  Washington,  and  that  I 
am  to  cease  altogether  pressing  them  here.  In  this  event,  I  have 
thought  you  would  most  probably  wish  to  be  possessed  of  the  ma- 
terials I  had  provided  for  myself.  If,  in  submitting  them,  I 
travel  over  ground  familiar  to  you,  or  omit  much  your  sagacity 
had  detected,  you  will  pardon  me,  in  view  of  the  haste  with  which 
this  is  finally  reduced  to  form,  and  in  view  also  of  the  earnest  de- 
sire which  actuates  me  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  advance  the  pub- 
lic interests.  ♦ 

You  are  aware  that  the  British  argument  for  the  independence 
of  Mosquito  rests  on  the  following  grounds:  first,  a  denial  that 
Spain  ever  acquired  a  title  in  the  territory  in  question;  second, 
the  assertion  that  whatever  show  of  title  she  had  was  abandoned 
by  the  treaty  of  1670,  in  view  of  a  long-previous  and  then-exist- 
ing "possession"  of  that  country  by  England,  which  possession,  it 
is  said,  was  subsequently  maintained  and  further  fortified  by  the 

^  Senate,  Part  Ex.  Doc.  No.  27,  32d  Congress,  2d  sess. 
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submission  of  several  Mosquito  kings  in  succession,  and  was  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  concluding  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786 ; 
and,  third,  the  claim  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  former 
legal  condition  of  these  Indians,  or  whatever  might  have  been 
the  just  construction  of  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1786,  yet,  when 
the  States  of  Central  America  threw  off  allegiance  to  Spain  and 
worked  out  their  independence,  those  treaties  became,  by  that 
very  act,  nullities  as  to  those  States,  at  least  until  their  political 
recognition  by  Spain,  which  Lord  Palmerston  asserts  has  never 
been  diplomatically  done,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  such  recognition,  those  States  are  incapable  of  inheriting  any 
Spanish  rights  in  Mosquito,  whether  acquired  by  discovery,  con- 
quest, occupation,  treaty,  or  in  any  other  way,  but  must  show,  to 
avail,  a  title  acquired  by  themselves,  independently  of  the  mother 
country. 

I  can  obtain  more  directness  in  this  note  by  making  a  denial  of 
these  propositions  its  basis. 

Before  entering  upon  their  discussion,  however,  I  desire  to  say 
a  word  as  to  the  geographical  limits  of  Mosquito,  which  are  by  no 
means  accurately  defined  even  in  the  claim  made  by  her  Majesty's 
government." 

There  is,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Central  America,  between 
Cape  Honduras,  on  the  north  and  the  San  Juan  river  on  the  south 
(possibly  extending  as  far  even  as  Boca  del  Toro),  a  tract  of 
low,  swampy,  unhealthy  land,  of  a  various  width,  and  rising  in  its 
western  border  into  highlands  and  mountains.  The  lower  part  of 
this  country  has  never  been  much  occupied  by  Europeans,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  insalubrity.  The  mountainous  parts  are  said  to 
contain  but  little  valuable  mineral  stores.  At  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery by  Columbus,  and  until  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  it  was  inhabited  by  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  tribes  of  In- 
dians, speaking  different  languages,  and  often  at  war  with  each 
other;  and,  among  others,  there  was  a  tribe  known  as  the  Mos- 
quitos  (so  called  by  the  early  voyagers  from  the  abundance  of 
Moscas  found  on  the  coast),  living  between  Cape  Honduras  and 
Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.  They  gradually  overcame  and  almost  ex- 
terminated the  more  southern  tribes,  aided  perhaps  by  the  Buca- 
niers,  and  by  degrees  the  name  of  Mosquito  came  to  be  applied 
to  all  living  north  of  the  Bluefields;  and,  I  think,  in  all  the  dis- 
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cussions  of  the  last  century  relating  to  this  subject,  the  Mosquito 
country  was  never  understood  to  extend  far,  if  at  all,  below  that 
river.  It  is  now  defined  by  Lord  Palmerston  as  reaching  to  the 
San  Juan  river,  embracing  the  northern  bank,  so  as  to  take  in  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua  (Anglicized  into  Grey  town),  and  command 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  quite  immaterial 
where  the  royal  geographers  are  directed  to  draw  the  line,  as  I 
am  satisfied  the  whole  claim  is  without  just  foundation.  All  the 
good  maps  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  English,  carry  Honduras  from  coast 
to  coast,  Nicaragua  the  same,  and  fix  the  southern  terminus  of 
the  Mosquito  shore  at  or  near  where  I  have  indicated.     *     *     * 

********* 

It  is  said  that  the  Central  American  States,  not  having  been 
formally  and  diplomatically  recognized  by  Spain,  cannot  be  the 
heirs  to  her  rights. 

I  beg  you  to  observe  the  use  of  the  word  "diplomatically"  in 
this  statement.  It  is  indeed  true  that  these  States  have  not  been 
"diplomatically"  recognized  as  independent  nations  by  Spain. 
For  some  time  past  there  has  been  no  diplomatic  intercourse  be- 
tween England  and  that  power ;  and  yet  neither  doubts  the  exist- 
ence of  the  other.  From  the  hour  the  independence  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Guatemala  was  proclaimed  to  this,  there  has  not  been 
a  Spanish  soldier,  a  Spanish  civilian  or  a  sign  of  Spanish  au- 
thority, on  the  isthmus.  The  revolution  was  bloodless,  instanta- 
neous, and  complete.  The  new  federation  was  welcomed  into 
the  family  of  nations  by  the  United  States.  Within  four  years 
Mr.  Canning  wrote  to  the  Spanish  minister  in  London,  and  to 
the  Britif:h  minister  in  Madrid,  and  reiterated  his  views  in  a  con- 
ference with  Prince  Polignac,  that  separation  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  de  facto  government  were  sufficient  grounds  for  recog- 
nition of  independence ;  that  it  would  be  idle  to  call  that  Spain's 
possession  where  Spain  had  no  possession;  and  that  Great  Brit- 
ain had  the  right  to  form  such  relations  as  she  pleased  with  the 
Spanish-American  States.  In  1825  the  union  they  had  formed 
was  severed,  but  the  several  States  continued  to  maintain  diplo- 
matic agents  at  the  European  courts.  And  in  1836  the  cortes  of 
Spain  authorized  the  government  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the 
new  American  States,  because  "they  considered  the  political  sit- 
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uation  of  those  States  as  an  accomplished  fact,"  and  Don  Angel 
de  Castriciones  was  sent  by  Guatemala  as  an  envoy  to  Madrid; 
but  the  government  refund  to  receive  him,  only  because  he  was 
empowered  by  an  individual  State,  instead  of  the  federation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  expressed  their  willingness  to  treat  with  Central 
America.  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras  are  now  rep- 
resented at  this  court ;  while  the  recent  acts  by  Mr.  Chatfield  have 
let  the  world  know  that  the  missions  are  returned.  It  is  idle  to 
play  on  the  word  ''diplomatically,"  when  such  great  interests  are 
at  stake.  The  English  doctrine,  carried  to  its  legitimate  result, 
is  this:  that,  admitting  the  right  to  revolt  for  just  cause  (which 
all  must),  the  act  of  revolution,  while  the  independent  revolters 
continue  unrecognized  by  the  old  ruling  power,  destroys  all  old 
landmarks,  and  throws  society  into  chaos;  and  that,  pending  a 
recognition,  any  given  number  of  men  may  associate  together, 
form  a  de  facto  government,  and  hold  the  land  they  stand  upon, 
and  no  more.  Such  a  view  is  neither  comprehensive,  just,  nor 
in  accordance  with  precedents.  The  people  who  revolted  were 
the  people  forming  the  political  fabric  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Gua- 
temala; the  nation  whose  independence  was  recognized  was  the 
republic  of  Central  America,  proclaiming  in  its  constitution  its 
geographical  identity  with  the  ancient  vice-royalty;  the  States 
now  represented  here  were  the  members  of  that  federation.  That 
was  no  chaotic  nation — these  no  chaotic  States,  but  a  nation  and 
States  having  a  political  existence,  geographical  limits,  and  a 
known  population.  The  vice-royalty  of  Guatemala  did  not  throw 
off  government,  but  changed  governors.  Its  people  assumed  the 
right  of  governing  inherently,  instead  of  derivatively ;  of  govern- 
ing themselves,  instead  of  being  governed — retaining  their  po- 
litical geography  entire. 

This  is  no  new  doctrine.  In  1581  the  Low  Countries,  unable 
to  endure  longer  the  tyranny  of  Philip  II,  threw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  and,  after  a  long  and  bloody  war,  obtained  a  truce  for  many 
years;  but  their  independence  was  not  "diplomatically"  recog- 
nided  by  Spain,  till  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  Yet, 
though  Europe  during  this  time  was  often  convulsed  with  wars 
of  aggrandizement,  no  statesman  ever  thought  of  claiming  Hol- 
land as  a  waif. 

In  1G40,  Portugal  rejected  the  dominion  of  Spain,  but  its  in- 
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dependence  remained  unacknowledged  until  1688 ;  yet  no  such 
results  were  claimed  to  flow  from  Spanish  tardiness  as  we  now 
see  asserted. 

When  Texas '  separated  itself  from  Mexico,  a  tribe  of  fierce 
Indians  wandered  over  its  northern  frontier,  who  then  and  since 
have  manifested  hostility  towards  its  settlers;  but  no  one  ever 
fancied  that  Texas  was,  therefore,  circumscribed  of  the  part  they 
range  over. 

A  yet  stronger  case  may  be  found  in  our  own  history.  Before 
the  war  which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Great  Britain  had 
claimed  to  extend  her  Atlantic  colonies  to  the  Mississippi,  which 
France  denied.  The  treaty  yielded  the  right  to  England,  and 
then  the  British  government  manifested  a  desire  to  limit  its 
"ancient  establishments"  to  the  mountains.  When  the  negotia- 
tions were  opened  for  terminating  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
Congress  instructed  Dr.  Franklin  and  his  associates  to  insist 
upon  the  Mississippi  as  our  western  boundary — which  they  did 
successfully,  though  opposed  by  both  the  French  and  Spanish 
courts.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  each  party  insisted  upon 
the  principle  that  the  boundaries  of  the  new  States  were  to  he 
determined  by  the  colonial  limits.  During  the  negotiations,  it 
was  asserted,  and  maintained  by  the  successful  result,  that  the 
Indians  between  the  river  and  the  mountains  were  not  independ- 
ent nations,  but  existed  under  the  protecting  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  these  examples  estab- 
lish two  general  principles,  which,  combined,  determine  this  whole 
question:  first,  that  the  successful  revolt  of  a  colony  does  not 
change  its  political  geography ;  and,  second,  that  the  Indian  gains 
no  right  of  domain  by  such  revolt. 

We  hear  of  the  rights  and  of  the  obligations  of  Spain  in  Cen- 
tral America,  as  if  those  rights  were  acquired  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  obligations  were  imposed.  Those  who  talk  so  for- 
get or  overlook  that  it  is  England,  not  Spain,  whose  rights  on 
that  coast  are  grounded  on  treaty  stipulations.  The  Spanish 
claim  rested  on  the  romantic  exploits  of  early  adventurers  and 
settlers,  who  established  and  maintained  it  under  well-defined 
principles  of  public  law.  The  King  of  Spain  had  no  rights  there 
as  King  of  Spain.     His  title  grew  out  of  his  sovereignty  over 
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Guatemala ;  and  when  that  sovereignty  ceased,  the  rights  inci- 
dent to  it  passed  into  the  new  dominant  power  as  absolutely  as 
did  the  dominion  of  Holland  pass  into  the  States-General,  or  the 
sovereignty  of  Portugal  into  the  house  of  Braganza.  It  was  the 
discoverer  who  won,  and  the  settler  who  retained,  the  title;  and 
when  they  severed  this  title  from  the  Spanish  crown,  and  became 
sovereigns  in  the  place  of  subjects,  of  right,  necessity,  and  by 
precedent,  they  became  possessed  of  that  which  had  vested  in  the 
crown  only  through  them.  I  had  marked  for  quotation  several 
extracts  from  Mr.  Livingston's  instructions  to  Dr.  Franklin  with 
reference  to  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain  which  fully  establish  this  doctrine;  but  the  unexpected 
length  of  this  communication  precludes  me  from  doing  more  than 
allude  to  them. 

I  have  endeavored  to  examine  this  question  historically  and 
theoretically.  I  have  tried  to  measure  it  by  the  standard  of  fact 
and  of  law.  And  in  whatever  aspect  I  view  it,  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  justice  of  my  conclusions. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

Abbott  Lawrknck. 
Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Doc.  630  List  of  Donations  of  Landed  Estates  on  the  Costa  Rican  At- 
lantic Slope  Practicularly  in  the  Matina  Valley,  the  Fruits  of 
Which  Were  to  Be  Devoted  to  Pious  Uses.  Chaplain- 
cies Secured  Upon  Landed  Estates  in  the  Same  Region. 

1669— MAY  9. 

In  the  city  of  Espiritu  Santo,  Dona  Maria  Vazquez  Vallejo, 
wife  of  the  Master  of  Camp,  Don  Juan  Fernandez  Salinas  y 
Cerda,  made  a  donation  to  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Angeles  of  a 
cacao  plantation  of  280  trees  on  the  Madre  de  Dios  river,  Matina, 
with  the  income  from  which  the  Church  of  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  los 
Angeles  was  to  be  built  and  masses  celebrated  on  all  Sundays  and 
feast  days.  The  plantation  was  rented  to  Alonso  de  Bonilla  for 
$175  per  annum. 

1701— JANUARY  8. 

Martin  de  Senistola  secured  a  chaplaincy  of  $100  upon  a  cacao 
plantation  in  Matina  comprising  2,500   trees. 

1704— JANUARY  20. 

Don  Pedro  Saenz  Vazquez  and  Maria  Rosa  Vazquez  secured 
various  chaplaincies  in  the  principal  sum  of  $1,055  by  mortgage 
upon  a  cement  and  stone  house  in  Cartago,  and  upon  a  cacao 
plantation  in  Matina  comprising  750  trees;  $400  for  Nuestra 
Senora  de  los  Angeles,  and  $381  for  the  Convent  of  Barba. 

1711_JANUARY  14. 

Sergeant-Major  Bias  Gonzalez  Coronel  founded  a  chap- 
laincy of  $2,200  charged  upon  his  cacao  plantations  in  Tuis  and 
Matina.  He  named  his  son,  Don  Manuel  Gonzalez  Coronel,  as 
chaplain. 

1711— JUNE  1. 

Don  Jose  and  Manuela  Saenz  bought  a  cacao  plantation  in 
Matina,  comprising  100  trees,  from  Den  Francisco  Bruno  Ser- 
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rano  Reyna,  which  plantation  was  charged  with  a  $700  chap- 
laincy founded  by  Francisco  Enciso  Hita.  For  greater  security 
they  also  mortgaged  a  house  which  they  owned  in  the  municipal 
public  lands  of   Cartago,  on  the  banks  of  the  Toyogres  river. 

1721— DECEMBER  5. 

Dona  Magdalena  de  Piedra  acknowledged  a  censo  in  the  sum 
of  $100  in  favor  of  the  Brotherhood  of  La  Purisima,  and  mort- 
gaged her  cacao  plantation  in  Matina  known  as  "El  Coco." 

1722— APRIL  28. 

Dona  Josefa  de  Hoces  Navarro,  in  obedience  to  the  testamen- 
tary disposition  of  her  husband,  Don  Lorenzo  de  Arburola, 
founded  a  chaplaincy  of  $400,  charging  the  same  upon  a  planta- 
tion in  Matina,  with  the  obligation  to  celebrate  ten  masses  in 
each  year. 

1725— DECEMBER. 

Victoria  Chacon,  resident  of  Cartago,  provided  that  on  her 
death  her  plantation  in  Matina  should  be  sold  for  $600,  out  of 
which  sum  $100  were  to  be  used  to  defray  her  funeral  expenses, 
and  $500  to  found  a  chaplaincy. 

1728— NOVEMBER  12. 

Captain  Diego  de  Aguilar  founded  a  chaplaincy  in  the  sum 
of  $500  to  be  charged  upon  his  cattle  at  Sierra  Arriba,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cartago.  On  his  death  the  cattle  were  sold  and 
Captain  Don  Manuel  Ibarra  mortgaged  his  cacao  plantation  in 
Matina  for  $500. 

1729— MARCH  3. 

Dona  Feliciana  Chinchilla  made  oblation  of  her  dwelling 
house  in  Cartago  charged  with  chaplaincies  amounting  to  $800. 
A  reduction  of  $100  was  made  in  this  obligation,  and  the  ac- 
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crued  interest  was  arranged  to  be  paid  out  of  the  earnings  of 
her  plantation  in  Matina. 

1729— JUNE  8. 

Gil  de  Alvarado  made  oblation  of  his  plantation  in  Matina 
which  was  charged  with  $100  and  two  years  of  overdue  interest. 

1730— MAY  25. 

Antonio  de  Angulo  charged  a  chaplaincy,  in  the  principal  sum 
of  $200.  on  his  cacao  estate,  "Las  Vie j as,"  at  Barbilla.  The  es- 
tate comprised  1,500  trees. 

1731— APRIL  10. 

Foundation  of  another  chaplaincy  for  the  benefit  of  Jose  Mig- 
uel Arburola,  in  the  sum  of  $500,  charged  upon  an  estate  in 
Matina. 

1731— OCTOBER  7. 

The  curate  ad  interim  of  the  benefice  at  Cartago,  Ecclesiastical 
Judge  Don  Manuel  Lopez  Conejo,  authorized  the  major-domo 
of  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Angeles,  Francisco  Ibarra  y  Calvo,  to 
purchase  the  clearing  adjoining  the  estate  of  Nuestra  Senora  in 
Matina,  which  comprised  2,500  trees.  Ibarra  thereupon  rented 
the  estate  and  clearing  for  three  years,  at  $50  a  year,  on  the 
condition  that  the  lessor  should  plant  500  new  trees  in  each  year. 

1733— MARCH  10. 

The  curate,  Licenciate  Don  Manuel  Jose  Gonzalez  Coronel, 
authorized  the  major-domo  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Angeles  to 
purchase  from  Don  Baltazar  de  Moya,  for  the  sum  of  $320,  a 
clearing  of  1,600  trees,  for  an  addition  to  the  plantation  of  Nues- 
tra Senora  (in  Matina). 
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1736— NOVEMBER  2. 

Juana  Calderon,  a  resident  of  Cartago,  claimed  a  reduction  of 
one-half  of  the  censo  of  $1,000  which  her  father  in  1731,  had 
charged  upon  a  cacao  plantation  comprising  1,000  trees,  said 
claim  being  based  on  the  fact  that  the  trees  had  been  killed  as  a 
result  of  the  inundation  in  Matina.  The  trees  were  ordered  to 
be  counted  and  it  was  found  that  only  416  were  left.  The  Syn- 
dic of  San  Francisco,  Don  Francisco  de  Ibarra  y  Calvo,  there- 
upon asked  for  a  new  count,  and  the  Presbyter,  Don  Eusebio 
Melendez,  curate  ad  interim  of  Matina,  was  commissioned  to 
make  the  count.  The  son  of  Juana  Calderon  objected  to  the 
new  count  as  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  his  mother.  Finally 
the  Judge  granted  the  one-half  reduction  of  censo  asked  for. 

1737— AUGUST  27. 

The  major-domo  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Angeles,  Don  Jose 
Antonio  Oreamuno  brought  a  complaint  against  Agustin  and 
Francisco  Rivas  for  their  failure  to  comply  with  the  stipulations 
in  the  lease  of  two  plantations  of  Nuestra'  Sefwra  de  los  Angeles 
which  called  for  the  planting  of  2,000  trees  in  the  clearing.  The 
count  ordered,  two  were  made :  the  official  count  of  all  trees 
which  was  made  in  that  year  by  direction  of  the  Governor  and 
which  showed  1,000  trees  in  the  plantation  of  ''Madre  de  Dios/' 
and  2,000  in  the  clearing  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Angeles;  and 
the  private  count  which  showed  only  1,830  trees  in  the  clearing 
mentioned.  The  parties  complained  against  had  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference. 

1737— OCTOBER  29. 

The  inventory  of  the  property  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  An- 
geles, made  on  this  date,  showed  pieces  of  plantations  in  Matina, 
of  1,000  trees  each. 

1745— OCTOBER  8. 

The  Presbyter,  Juan  Jose  Camacho,  acknowledged  a  censo  in 
the  sum  of  $ioo  in  favor  of  La  Purisima  and  charged  the  same 
upon  his  cacao  plantation  in  Matina. 
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17-i.6_FEBRUARY  8. 

Jose  Miguel  Cespedes,  and  wife,  acknowledged  various  censos 
charged  upon  the  cacao  plantation  known  as  "El  Hermoso,"  in 
the  valley  of  Matina;  also  a  chaplaincy  in  the  sum  of  $240 
founded  by  Francisco  Valenzuela,  a  chaplaincy  in  the  sum  of 
$500  founded  by  Manuela  Zalazar,  and  a  chaplaincy  in  the  sum 
of  $900  founded  by  Gregorio  Moya. 

1748— JUNE  10. 

The  Presbyter,  Juan  Jose  Camacho,  acknowledged  a  censo  in 
the  sum  of  $50  in  favor  of  La  Purisima  and  secured  the  same 
by  mortgage  on  a  cacao  plantation  in  Matina  comprising  4,150 
trees,  which  plantation  was  already  encumbered  with  censos  in 
the  sum  of  $600. 

1750— APRIL  6. 

The  Presbyter,  Juan  Jose  Camacho,  assumed  others  in  the  sum 
of  $100,  which  were  charged  upon  his  cacao  plantation  in  Mar- 
tina. 

1752— JANUARY  31. 

Proceedings  in  connection  with  the  founding  of  a  chaplaincy 
provided  for  in  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Don  Francisco  Gam- 
boa,  a  resident  of  San  Jose,  dated  July  28th,  1747.  A  planta- 
tion in  Matina  was  charged  with  the  chaplaincy.  Ramon  de 
Poveda  undertook  the  same  for  $640. 

1752— MAY  16. 

The  Presbyter,  Antonio  de  Guevara  Saenz,  asked  permission 
to  transfer  a  censo  of  $420,  which  had  been  charged  on  his  dwell- 
ing house,  to  a  cacao  plantation  in  Matina. 

1752— AUGUST  21. 

Manuela  Zabaleta  solicits  a  building  lot  formerly  belonging  to 
Tomasa  de  Ocampo  and  which  had  been  charged  with  $50  in 
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favor  of  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco,  offering  therefor  a  mort- 
gage on  her  cacao  plantation  in  Matina. 

1752— AUGUST  28.  ' 

Jose  Hilario  Morua  acknowledged  a  censo  of  chaplaincy  in  the 
sum  of  $150  and  mortgaged  his  cacao  plantation  in  Matina,  com- 
prising 1,000  trees. 

1753_FEBRUARY  27. 

The  Presbyter,  Antonio  de  Guevara  asked  for  the  principal  of 
a  chaplaincy  in  the  sum  of  $872,  offering  therefor  the  security  of 
a  plantation  in  Matina,  comprising  3,400  trees. 

1756— SEPTEMBER  14. 

Tomas  Corral  solicited  $100  from  the  Presbyter,  Don  Cayetano 
Arlegui,  sacristan-major,  and  mortgaged  his  plantation  of  ''San 
Miguel"  in  Barhilla,  comprising  4,000  trees. 

1757_NOVEMBER  3. 

Jose  Hilario  Morua,  of  Cartago,  solicited  a  chaplaincy  in  the 
sum  of  $550,  vacated  by  the  payment  of  that  sum,  and  which 
had  been  established  by  Efigenia  Brenes ;  he  offered  to  mortgage 
a  cacao  plantation  in  Barhilla,  comprising  2,000  trees,  which  was 
encumbered  solely  by  a  chaplaincy  of  $150  in  favor  of  the  Pres- 
byter, Antonio  Guevara  y  Saenz. 

1757— DECEMBER  24. 

Manuel  Cayetano  Guevara  bought  a  plantation  in  Barhilla 
for  $1,900  which  had  been  left  by  Gertrudis  V.  de  Inojosa  to 
found  a  chaplaincy  in  favor  of  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco. 

1758— SEPTEMBER  30. 

Francisco  Cardenas  and  Juana  Maria  de  Barros  solicited  the 
sum  of  $200  half  of  which  belonged  to  the  Brotherhood  of  La 
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Concepcion,  at  Uj arras  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Rosario,  at  Car- 
tago,  securing  the  same  by  a  plantation  in  Matina,  comprising 
1,000  cacao  trees. 

17G0— APRIL  22. 

The  Presbyter,  Francisco  Cayetano  Arlegui,  claimed  of  Juana 
de  Angulo  the  payment  of  back  interest,  forcing  her  to  sell  her 
plantation  of  800  cacao  trees  in  Matina. 

1767— JANUARY  20. 

License  granted  to  Benito  Alvarado  to  transfer  a  chaplaincy 
of  $400,  in  favor  of  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco  and  charged 
upon  a  house,  to  a  plantation  of  1,000  trees  in  Matina,  belong- 
ing to  Benito  Casasola. 

1768— JANUARY  21. 

« 

Ignacia  de  Miranda  made  oblation  of  the  plantations  in  Ma- 
tina which  had  belonged  to  the  Presbyter,  Juan  Jose  Camacho, 
deceased,  and  which  had  been  charged  with  various  chaplaincies 
in  the  sum  of  $1,712. 

1768— AUGUST  23. 

Manuela  Zabaleta  solicited  $100  out  of  the  property  left  by 
the  Presbyter,  Manuel  Gonzalez,  deceased,  and  mortgaged  her 
plantation  in  Matina,  comprising  2,000  trees. 

1770. 

The  major-domo  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Concepcion,  Fran- 
cisco Molina,  claimed  from  Magdalena  Piedra  interest,  overdue 
more  than  30  years,  on  a  censo  of  $100,  which  he  had  taken  on 
December  5th,  1721.  The  Visitor-General,  Juan  Jose  Madriz 
Linares,  Curate  of  Posoltega,  made  an  investigation  whix:h 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  plantation  in  Matina,  known 
as  "El  Coco,"  which  had  been  mortgaged  for  the  said  sum  of 
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$100,  had  been  wholly  lost,  for  failure  of  timely  assistance,  and 
that  Magdalena  Piedra  was  very  poor. 

1770— OCTOBER  20. 

Felix  Saenz  offered  to  execute  chaplaincies  in  the  sum  of 
$700  secured  upon  a  plantation  in  Matina,  comprising  1.750 
trees,  and  formerly  the  property  of  Albino  Moua  from  whom 
he  had  bought  it.  Of  the  above  sum,  $550  were  for  the  benefit 
of  his  father,  the  Licentiate  Manuel  Saenz  and  $150  for  Ramon 
Arzofeifa. 

1771— OCTOBER  10. 

Maria  Quesada  asked  for  the  suspension  of  the  censo  of  $100 
which  had  been  charged  upon  her  plantation  Jn  Matina,  "$100 
in  money  which  correspond  to  $150  in  cacao  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  office  issued  by  the  Most  Illustrious  Seiior 
Pedro  Morel  de  la   Santa  Cruz." 

1776_AUGUST  13. 

Jose  Nicolas  Camaiio  secured  $100  by  mortgage  on  his  cacao 
plantation  known  as  "Pontesuela"  in  Matina,  and  comprising 
3,000  trees. 

1777— SEPTEMBER  24. 

Maria  Cayetano  Rodriguez  asked  for  the  payment  of  the  ob- 
ligation of  $2,250,  and  the  mortgage  of  $136  made  by  her  de- 
funct husband,  Tomas  Maroto,  on  a  plantation  in  Matina.  The 
first  named  sum  was  a  chaplaincy  founded  by  Francisco  Garrido 
and  Agueda  Perez  de  Muro;  the  second,  a  chaplaincy  founded 
by  Josefa  Perez  de  Muro.  The  Most  Illustrious  Seiior  Vilchez 
had  ordered  that  chaplaincies  should  no  longer  be  charged  as 
censos  on  plantations  in  Matina,  but  it  had  not  always  been 
possible  to  observe  this  order. 

1778. 

Francisco  Aguilar  Santos  had  been  embargoed  and  his  prop- 
erty, on  attachment,  had  been  sold  in  Cartago  for  $550 ;  among 
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the  pieces  of  property  were  two  clearings  which  belonged  to  him 
in  Matina. 

1779_MARCH  6. 

Lease  of  a  plantation  in  Matina  for  5  years,  executed  by  Jose 
Joaquin  Coronel  y  Paniagua.  The  Presbyter,  Fernando  An- 
tonio de  Arlegui  made  claim  to  a  chaplaincy  in  the  sum  of  $400 
charged  upon  said  plantation,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1782 ;  an  or- 
der, issued  by  the  Illustrious  Bishop  Tristan,  calls  Joaquin  Coro- 
nel to  account. 

1779— SEPTEMBER  16. 

Fermin  Calvo. solicits  $250  and  offers  to  mortgage  a  planta- 
tion in  Matina  known  as  *Xa  Cuvita,"  comprising  250  trees. 

1779— SEPTEMBER  22. 

Proceedings  taken  in  Matina  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Nicolas 
Chavarria,  at  the  instance  of  Jose  Morales.  Jose  Morales  and 
Jose  Vargas  had  taken  jointly  the  two  plantations  known  as 
"Las  Camachas,"  both  charged  with  various  chaplaincies.  Jose 
Morales  no  longer  wished  to  continue  his  joint  interest  therein, 
and  petitioned  for  the  counting  of  the  trees  and  for  an  equal 
division  thereof,  to  the  end  that  they  might  be  worked  sep- 
arately, each  paying  his  half  of  the  charges  thereon. 

1781— MAY  14. 

Dona  Francisca  de  Madriz  Linares  makes  dimislon  of  a  chap- 
laincy of  $300  charged  upon  a  plantation  in  Matina. 

1790— JANUARY  7. 

Felipe  Hernandez  asked  for  the  transfer  to  Mateo  Ibarra  of 
certain  chaplaincies,  valued  at  $1,670,  in  favor  of  the  convent 
of  San  Francisco  de  Cartago,  charged  upon  a  cacao  plantation 
in  Barhilla,  because,  by  reason  of  his  misfortunes,  he  is  no 
longer  able  to  keep  them  up. 
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With  this  year  are  concluded  the  chronological  data  that  con- 
tributed to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Costa  Rica  prepared  by 
Bishop  Don  Bernardo  Agusto  Thiel,  from  which  the  foregoing 
excerpts  have  been  taken. 
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Doc.  635  Record  of  the  Presents  and  Exchanges  in  Barter,  Under 
the  Direction  of  Don  Juan  Vazquez  de  Coronado,  Jan- 
uary 28,  1564,  in  Charge  of  the  Sergeant  Major  Juan  de 
Turcios. 


Date. 


lvalue. 
Pesos. 


1564,  Feb.    5. 


17. 


18. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


»f       »» 


10. 


Yaranaba,  Cacique  of  Hara,  and  a  Cacique  of  Cabeaca,  brought 
as  gifts  two  pieces  of  gold  and  an  aguililla  (little  eagle) 
the    weight    of    which    was 

Caro  de  Mesa  delivered  as  a  gift  from  the  Caciques  of  Texbi 
three   aguilillas   of  gold   weighing » 


Quaquinque    and    Corabaru,    Caciques    of    Texbi,    made 
of   two    pieces    of   gold    weighing    


gift 


Pururaba,  Cengarao,  Quiquingaba,  Bucaquira,  Xoccra,  and 
Areara,  Caciques  of  Quequexque  and  Bitagara,  bi  ought  as 
gifts   seven    pieces   of   gold,    weighing    

Bartolome  Alvarez  delivered  32  pieces  of  gold,  received  as 
gifts  from  the  Indians  Cuxurit,  Caraca  and  other  chiefs, 
weighing     | 

Delivered    by    the    Caciques    Duyba,    Duy    and    Curinca,    as    a  | 
gift,    three    pieces    of   low    grade    gold   and    one    aguililla    of 
gold    of    higher    grade,    weighing    | 

One  aguililla  of  gold,  delivered  by  a  servant  of  VS,zpuez  de  | 
Coronado,  who  received  it  in  exchange  for  a  hatchet,  weight  | 

A  headman  from  the  village  of  Corrosci  brought  as  a  gift  one  | 
aguililla  of  gold,   weighing    | 

The  Caciques  Muruz,  Abicacara,  Cocosci  and  Aruciza  from  the 
villages  of  Ayac,  Bucacara,  Queri,  Cuquepa  and  Mixu 
brought  as  gifts  three  aguilillas  and  a  patena  weighing    .... 

Melchor  de  Le6n  stated  that  he  had  an  idol    and    a  pico    de  \ 
aguila    (eagle    beak),    weighing    34    pesos.        They    were    de-  [ 
livered   to    him   on   condition   that   they   be   tithed    (one-fifth  | 
for  the  King)    in  the  city  of  Cartago  within  ten  days  from  j 
date     t 

The  Caciques  Pococi,  Buca,^  Bistu  and  Curucal  brought  as  | 
gifts    a    patena    and    four    dguilas   of    gold,    which    weighed  | 


8.50 
43. 0« 

40.00 

93.00 

90.00 

36.00 

18.50 

9.50 

44.00 


34.00 
416.50 
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In  the  city  of  Cartago,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1564,  at  a  meeting- 
of  the  Senores  Juan  Vazpuez  de  Coronado,  Antonio  de  Andrade 
and  Geronimo  de  Barros,  the  Government  Clerk  Xpoval  de 
Madrigal  being  present,  "in  order  to  regulate  matters  relating  to 
the  Royal  treasury  and  finances  of  His  Majesty,"  it  was  resolved 
that  the  said  gifts  be  tithed  (i.  e.,  the  fifth  part  be  set  aside). 
That  same  day  and  year  the  officials  tithed  the  gifts,  there  be- 
longing to  His  Majesty  "five  pieces  of  gold,  four  aguilillas,  two 
large  and  one  fine  and  two  small  ones  of  low  copper  alloy  and 
one  small  idol,"  weighing  85.00  pesos.  The  statement  of  it  was 
signed  by  Juan  Vazquez  de  Coronado,  Antonio  de  Andrade  and 
Geronimo  de  Barros,  before  the  Clerk,  Xpoval  de  Madrigal. 

The  foregoing  data  as  to  the  record  of  gifts  and  things  re- 
ceived in  exchange  or  barter  was  taken  from  the  work  of  Don 
Leon  Fernandez,  Coleccion  de  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de 
Costa  Rica,  Vol.  IV,  p.  318-322. 
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Doc.  636  Memorandum  of  the  Native  Villages  of  the  Provinces  of 
Duy,  Coaza,  Tariaca  and  Pococi,  Embraced  in  the  Dis- 
tribution of  "Encomiendas"  (Allotments)  Made  by  the 
Governor  and  Captain  General  of  the  Province  of  Costa 
Rica,  Don  Pero  Afan  de  Rivera,  in  the  City  of  Cartago, 
on  the  1 2th  of  January,  1569,  in  Favor  of  the  Conquerors 
of  the  Province. 


Village. 


Abicetaba   . 
Aoyaque   . . , 

Bexii   

Caraquiboru 

Cariba 

Carucap    . . , 
Chirripd    .  . . 


Cirore    .  . 
Ceruro  . 

Corinca  . 

Curbubibe 
Guacara    , 
Guycirf   . 
Marena 
Mesabaru 

Moyagua 


Allotment    Holders. 


Domingo   Jimenez    .  . . , 
Alfonso  Jimenez    .  . . .  . 

Juan    Jimenez     

Francisco    Ramirez    .  . , 

Morales 

Mateo  Varela    

Palacios     4. 

Villalovos     

Morillo    

CS,ceres     

Juan  Alonso    

Francisco  lyOvo , 

Pero  Diaz 

Domingo  Hemindez   . 

Juan  Aznar   

Vera  Bustamente   .... 
Pedro  de  CS,ceres    . . . 

lyuzero    

Palacios    

I/Ocano    

Martin    Miranda    .... 
Francisco  Ginoves   . . . 

Juan    Ramos    

Francisco    Bonilla    ... 

lyuis    Diaz    

Sim6n    Sanchez    

Diego   de   CS,ceres    .  . . , 
Rui  Lopez  de  Rivera. 

Pinto   

Mor6n    


Number   of   Indians. 


Whole  village. 

.300 

300 


200 
250 
200 
150 
200 
200 
200 
150 
150 
150 
400 
150 
400 
200 
200 
200 
300 
300 
200 
300 
300 
200 
400 
400 
200 
200 
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[CONTINUED] 

Memorandum  of  the  Native  Villages  of  the  Provinces  of 
Duy,  Coaza,  Tariaca  and  Pococi,  Embraced  in  the  Dis- 
tribution of  "Encomiendas"  (Allotments)  Made  by  the 
Governor  and  Captain  General  of  the  Province  of  Costa 
Rica,  Don  Pero  Afan  de  Rivera,  in  the  City  of  Cartage, 
on  the  12th  of  January,  1569,  in  Favor  of  the  Conquerors 
of  the  Province. 


Village. 

Allotment     Holders. 

Number   of   Indians. 

Monc6n     

200 

Morore    

Rui  I,6pez  de  Rivera    

400 

Parabarl   

Juan   Roman    

300 

Pero  Garcia 

300 

Parragua    

Pero  Garcia 

300 

Pococi  

Diego    Quintero    

250 

Ivucas  de   Escobar   

300 

300 

Tariaca   

Pedro    Dalvez     

350 

Martinez     

200 

Franco.    Rodriguez    

150 

Jeronimo  Vanegas   

150 

Casares  

150 

Juan    Perez    

150 

Udearo    

Urriba    

Joanes  de   01ocS,val 

onn 

Urrua    

Bartolome   Prado 

finn 

Uxua 

Francisco  Destrada 

onn 

Xupragua 

Total 

11  550 

Total    number    of    villages    allotted 27 

Total  number  of  Indians  encotnendados  (allotted),  without  counting  the  Villages 

of    Xupragua    and    Abicetaba 11,550 

The    foregoing    facts    have    been    taken    from    the    work    by    Don    L,e6n    Fern&ndez, 
Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  Costa  Rica,  Vol.  5,  p.  3,  and  following. 
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Doc.  637  Names  Given  to  the  River  Changuinola,  From  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Twentieth  Century,  According  to  the  Documents  and 
Geographical  Maps  Cited. 


Year 


1564 

1565 

1566 
1570 

1671 
1602 
1610 
16S0 
1«S0 

16S8 

1648 

1675 
1676 

1715 
1715 
1721 
1733 
1746 
1754 
1755 
1771 
1780 
1785 
1785 


Author. 


Juan    \&zqaex    de    Coronado.    Discoverer 

and  Conqueror  of  Costa  Rica 

Diego   Caro  de  Mesa.  Algnaca  M^y^r  of 

Cartago:  a  Conqueror ■ 

Juan  DaTiIa.     A  Conqueror  

Peraf&n    de    Rivera.      Governor    of    Costa 

Rica  and  a  Conqueror   

The   j\udiencia   of    Guatemala.    

Matf as    de    Palacios    

Fray   Agustln  de   Cevallos    

Lorenzo  del  Salto,  Governor  of  Veragua 
The    Bishop    of    Panama.    Fray    Francisco 

de  la  Camara  

Gregorio  de  Sandoval,  Governor  of  Costa 

Rica 

Francisco  Nunez  de  Temifio,  and  the  Co- 

bildo    of    Cartago 

Fray  Imn  Matamoros   

Jflan  Francisco  S&enz,  Governor  of  Costa 

Rica    

Map  of  Van  Keulen  and  Sikkena 

M^  of  MoU    

Map  of  Moll  and  Morden  

Map  of  H.  Popple  

Map  of  D'Anville   

Map  of  Bcllln    

Map  of  Tomas  L6pcz  and  Juan  de  la  Cruz. 

Luis    Dlez    Navarro    

Map  of  Bonne 

Map  of  Juan  L6pez 

Map    of    Pownall 


Name  given. 


Rio  de  la  Estrella 

id- 
id.  

id.        *     

id.  

id.  

id.  

id.  

id.  7". 

River   Estrella   or   Almirante 

id.  

River    Estrella    

River  Estrella  or  Almirante. 
River    Quemados    

id 

id.  

id .~ 

River  Culebras  

id.  

id-  

Rivef'Estrella  

River  Culebras    

id 

id.  
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[CONTINUED] 

Names  Given  to  the  River  Changniinola,  From  the  Sixteenth  to  the 
Twentieth  Century,  According  to  the  Documents  and  Geographical 
•     Maps  Cited. 


Year 


Author. 


Name  given. 


No. 


Map   of  Vaugondy 

Map   of  Jefferys , 

Map    of    Lapie , 

Map  of  Thompson , 

Orland  Roberts   

Map   of   Barnett , 

Map  of  Useful  Knowledge 

Map  of  Disturnell 

Map  of  Wyld 

Map  of  Molina 

Map  of  Tallis 

Map    of   Baily 

Map    of    Kiepert 

Map   of   Colton 

Map  of  Gehiichte 

Map  of  Felipe  Perez 

Map  of  Moritz  Wagoner 

Map  of  Leon  and   Paz 

Map  of  Frantzius 

Dr.    Pradilla,    Minister    of    Colombia 

Prefect   of   CoI6n 

Geological  Map  of  Gabb 

Map  of  Gabb,   Collins  and  Martinez 

Map  of   Friederichsen 

Map  of  Rochtrok 

Leon  FernS-ndez    

Map    of    Bovallius 

Map  of   Colton 

Map   of  Bancroft 

Map  of  Panama  Canal 

Map  of  Montesdeoca 

Map  of  Passmore 

Map    of    Vergara    Velasco 


River    Culebras    ^ 

id.  

id 

id. 

Rio  de  los  Tiribees 

River   Changuene    

id 

River  Changuene  or  Dorados. 

id 

River  Changuene  or  Culebras. 

River   Changuene    

River   Changuene    

River  Changuene  or  Dorados. 

River  Dorados   

River  Changuene  or  Dorados. 

id.  

id 

River  Changuinola   

id 

id 

id 

River  Changuinola  or  Tilorio. 

id 

id 

River  Tilorio   

River  Changuinola  or  Tilorio. 

id 

River  Changuinola   

River   Changuene    

River    Chang-oene     

id 

River    Changuinola    

River  Changuinola  (Doraces  or 
Culebras) 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 

57 
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[CONTINUED] 

Karnes  Given  to  the  River  Changuinola,  From  the  Sixteenth  to  the 
Twentieth  Century,  According  to  the  Documents  and  Geographical 
Maps  Cited. 


Year 


Author. 


Name  given. 


No. 


1897 
1900 
1903 
1903 
1906 
1910 
1911 


Map  of  B.  A.  Thiel 

Map  of  Seller 

Map   of   Pittier 

Map   of  Rockwell 

Map  of  War  Office..., 

Map  of  R.   M.   Valdes. 

Map  of  A.  Vicher 


River   Tararia    

River  Changuene  or  Tilorio.  . 
River  Tararia  or  Changuinola. 
River   Estxella  or  Changuene. 


River    Tilorio     I  62 


River  Changuinola 
River   Tararia    .  . . . 
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SUMMARY. 

Rio  de  la  Bstrella  (River  Estrella). 
Juan  Vazquez  de  Coronado,  Diego  Caro  de  Mesa,  Juan  Da- 
vila,   Perafan  de  Rivera,  Audiencia  of   Guatemala,    Matias    de 
Palacios,  Fray  Agustin  de  Cevallos,  Lorenzo  del  Salto,  Bishop 
of  Panama,  Gregorio  de  Sandoval,  Francisco  Nunez  de  Temifio, 
Fray  Juan  Matamoros,  Juan  Francisco  Saenz.     (1564  to  1676, 
more  than  a  century  of  exclusive  use.)     Luis  Diez    Navarro. 
(1771,  a  century  later  it  was  not  forgotten.) 
River  Culehras. 
D'Anville,  Bellin,  Tomas  Lopez  and  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Bonne, 
Juan  Lopez,   Pownall,   Vaugondy,  Jefferys,    Lapie,    Thompson. 
(1746  to  1816,  seventy  years.) 
River  Quemados. 
Van  Keulen  and  Sikkena,  Moll,  Moll    and    Morden,  Popple. 
(1715  to  1733.) 

River  Tirihee. 
Roberts.     (1823.) 

River  Changuene. 
Barnett,  Map  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Tallis,  Baily,  Bancroft, 
Panama  Canal,   Montesdeoca.     (1837   to    1889.) 
River  Changuinola. 
Leon  and  Paz,  Frantzius,  Dr.  Pradilla,  Prefect  of  Colon,  Gabb, 
Friederichsen,    Bovallius,    Leon    Fernandez,    Colton,    Passmore, 
Vergara  Velasco,  Pittier,  Valdes.  (1864  to  1910.) 
River  Tilorio    (alone). 
Rochtrok,  War  Office.     (1881  to  1906.) 

River  Tilorio  (alternate). 
Gabb,  Friederichsen,  Bovallius,  Seller.     (1873  to  1900.) 

River  Tararia  (alone  or  alternate). 
B.  A.  Thiel,  Pittier,  Vischer.     (1897  to  1911.) 

River  Dorados  or  Horaces   (alone  or  alternate). 
Disturnell,  Giepert,  Colton,  Gehiichte,  Felipe  Perez,  Wagner, 
Vergara  Velasco.   (1850  to  1893.) 
River  Changuene  (alternate). 
Disturnell,    Wyld,  Molina,  Kiepert,  Gehiichte,  Felipe  Perez, 
Wagner,  Seller,  Rockwell.     (1850  to  1903.) 
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River  Changuinola  (alternate). 
Gabb,   Friederichsen,   Bovallius,   Leon   Fernandez,  Vergara 
Velasco,  Pittier.   (1873  to  1903.) 

River  Culehras  (alternate). 
Molina,  Vergara  Velasco.     (1850  to  1893.) 

The  final  result  is  that  from  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century 
(1564)  until  toward  the  close  of  the  17th  century  (1676),  the 
name  exclusively  applied  to  the  Changuinola  River  was  that  of 
^'Bstrella,"  which  had  been  given  to  it  by  the  Discoverer,  Juan 
Vazquez  de  Coronado.  Then  there  was  some  vacilation  in  its 
appellation,  for  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  several  map- 
makers  called  that  stream  erroneously  ''Quemados"  (between 
1715  and  1733).  Then  came  D'Anville  with  the  name  of  "Cule- 
hras" (1746),  which  was  the  predominating  designation  until  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  (1816),  when  it  gave  way  to  the 
names  of  "Tirihi,"  "Tilorio"  or  ''Tar aria,"  but  these  did  not  pre- 
vail in  the  19th  century  and  the  usual  appellation  was  that  of 
''Changuene"  or  ''Changuinola"  used  to  this  day. 

The  designations  have  varied  during  the  course  of  more  than 
three  centuries,  but  the  identity  of  the  stream  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  fact  of  its  being  the  first  river  found  to  the  West  of  the 
Bay  of  Almirante. 
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Summary  Statement  of  the  Designations  Which  Hrve  Been  Given   Doc.  639 
to  the  River  Tarire  in  the  Geographical     Maps  Mentioned. 


No. 


Year. 


Author. 


1 

1620 

2 

1642 

8 

1667 

4 

1669 

5 

1680 

6 

1695 

7 

1700 

8 

1703 

0 

1703 

10 

1721 

11 

1733 

12 

1746 

13 

1749 

14 

1754 

IS 

1755 

16 

1768 

17 

1775 

18 

1780 

19 

1785 

20 

1786 

21 

1827 

22 

1837 

23 

1845 

24 

1850 

25 

1850 

26 

1850 

27 

1850 

28 

1856 

29 

1862 

SO 

1862 

81 

1863 

82 

1868 

S3 

1869 

Lorenzo   del    Salto. 
Doncker 


I  Guillermo    Blaeu... 

I 

I  Jacob    Colom    

Frederick  de   Witt. 

Van  Keulen    

N.  J.  Vooght 

De  I'Isle    

Carington  Bowles   . 

Morden    and    Moll. 

H.    Popple    

D'Anville 

R,     de    Vaugondy . 

I   Bellin     


I   L6pez   and   de   la   Cruz, 
I  Bellin,    J 


I   Fernandez    de    Bobadilla. 


I. 

I 

I   Bonne    

I   Pownall    

J  A.     Alcedo*     

I  J.   M.    Restrepo 

I   Barnett    

]  N.  D'Ally  

I  J.    Disturnell    

I   Trelawney   Saunders    

I   Wyld    

I   Reichardt     

I   Kiepert     

I   Felipe  Perez 

Gehuchte   

Morritz  Wagner 

Hydrographic    OflBce,    Madrid... 


Designation. 


River    Tiriri. 
River  Talamancas. 


River     Estrella 
River  Talamancas. 


River  Bananos. 

River  Sics. 

River  Talamancas 

River  Sics  or  Tiribee. 

River  Sics. 

River  Sics  or  Tiribee. 

River   Teliri. 

River  Bananos  or  Tiribee. 

River  Sigsola. 

River  Tiribi. 

River  Sigsola. 

River  Sics. 


Von  Frantzius   River  Sixaula  or  Estrella, 


•This  is  a  map  made  by   Engineer  Luis  Matamoros  according  to  the  description 
of  D.  Antonio  de  Alcedo  in  his  Geographic-Historical  Dictionary,   1786. 
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[CONTINUED] 

Summary  Statement  of  the  Designations  Which  Have  Been 
Given  to  the  River  Tarire,  in  the  Geographical  Maps  Men- 
tioned. 


No. 


Year. 


Author. 


Designation. 


1876 
1877 
1881 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1896 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1906 
1907 
1909 
1911 


Friederichsen    

William  M.   Gabb.... 

Rand,   McNally  &   Co 

M.    L,.    Obreg6n 

Dario    GonzS,lez     .... 

Carl  Bovallius    

Saravia     

Colton    &    Co 

F.    Kurtze     

I   F.  Montesdeoca   

I  Merivale    

I   Passmore 

I   B.    A.    Thiel 

I   E.    Seller    

I  A.  H.  Keane 

I   Mathews  Northrup   . . 

I   Rockwill    

I  War  Office    

I   Palmer     

United  Fruit  Co 

Alfredo   Vischer    .... 


River 
River 


River 
River 
River 
River 
River 
River 


Sicsola. 

Telire   or   Sicsola. 


Telire. 

Telire  or  Sicsola. 
Telire. 
Sicsaula. 
Talamanca 
Telire   or    Sicsola. 


River   Sicsola. 
it  <( 

River  Telire,  Tarire  or  Sixola. 

River  Tarire. 

River  Telire  or  Sic'sola. 

River    Sixola,    Telire    or    Tarire. 

River   Sixola. 

River  Sixola,  or  Telii^  or  Tarire. 

River  Sixola. 

River  Tarire. 
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Antonio  de  Herrera — Descripcion  de  las  Indas  Occidentales 

(Description  of  the  West  Indies).     Madrid,  1601 570  3 

Juan  de  Laet — L'Histoire  du  Nouveau  Monde  ou  Descrip- 
tion des  Indes  Occidentales,  contenant  dix  huit  livres, 
par  le  Sieur  Jean  de  Laet  d'Anvers,  enrichi  de  nouvelles 
tables  geographiques  et  figures  des  animaux,  plantes  et 
fruicts.  A  Leyde,  chez  Bonaventure  et  Abraham 
Elseviers,  Imprimeurs  ordinaires  de  I'Universite.   1640...     571  4 

Don  Pedro  Mexia  de  Ovando^"Libro  6  Memorial  practico 
de  las  cosas  memorables  que  los  Reyes  de  Espaha  y 
Consejo  Supremo  y  Real  de  Indias  han  proveido  para  el 
gobierno  politico  del  Nuevo  Mundo,  etc.  Dirigido  al  Rey 
Nuestro  Senor,  D.  Felipe  Quarto,"  etc ' 572  7 

Raveneau  de  Lussan — Journal  du  Voyage  fait  a  la,  mer  du 
Sud  avec  fes  flibustiers  de  I'Amerique  en  1684  et  annees 
suivantes   ; 573  14 

Don  Jorge  Juan  and  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa— Relacion 
historica  del  viaje  a  la  America  Meridional  (Historical 
Account  of  a  Voyage  to  Southern  America),  etc.  Madrid, 
1748.     5  vols 574  15 

Alcedo — Diccionario  geografico-historico  de  las  Indias 
Occidentales  6  America  (Geographical-historical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Western  Indies  or  America),  by  Colonel 
D.  Antonio  de  Alcedo.     Madrid,  1786 575  18 

Felipe  Perez — Geografia  fiscia  y  politica  del  Estado  de 
Panama  (Physical  and  Political  Geography  of  the  State 
of  Panama).  Written  by  order  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment by  Felipe  Perez,  Member  of  the  New  Commission 
charged  vi^ith  the  Chorographic  Work  of  the  Republic. 
Bogota,  1862 576  25 

General  Mosquera — Compendio  de  Geografia  General, 
Politica,  Fisica  y  especial  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de 
Colombia.  (Compendium  of  Geography,  General,  Politi- 
cal, Physical  and  Special,  of  the  United  States  of  Colom- 
bia).   By  T.  C.  de  Mosquera,  London,  1866. 577  29 

The  Cartography  of  Costa  Rica  and  Veragua — False  Posi- 
tion of  the  Rivers  Culebra,  Doraces  and  Estrella,  of  Punta 
Careta,  etc.  Opinion  of  Humboldt  Concerning  the  Maps 
of  Arrowsmith  and  Jefferys.     Madrid,  1890.... 578  38 

Description  of  Colombia  by  Don  Francisco  Antonio  de  Zea, 

Vice-President   of    Colombia.     London,    1822 579  90 


Doc.  No.   Page 

Introduction  to  the  Spanish  Translation  of  the  Report  of 

Mr,  WilHam  M.  Gabb,  by  Professor  H.  Pittier 580  92 

Letters  Addressed  by  Mr.  WilHam  M.  Gabb  to  His  Ex- 
cellency General  Don  Tomas  Guardia,  President  of  the 
Republic  of   Costa  Rica 581  95 

Report  of  the  Talamanca  Exploration,  made  during  1873 
and  1874  by  W.  M.  Gabb.  This  report  was  addressed  to 
General  Don  Tomas  Guardia,  President  of  Costa  Rica. 
San    Jose,    1874 582  97 

On  the  Indian  Tribes  and  Languages  of  Costa  Rica.  (Read 
before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  August 
20,    1875)     583  143 

Report  of  Professor  H.  Pittier  to  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica    584  200 

Geologic  Evidence  for  Determining  the  Position  of  the 
Boundary  Line  Between  the  Republic^  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama  585  205 

Royal  Provision  of  the  Audiencia  of  Guatemala,  Addressed 
to  Don  Gonzalo  Vazuez  de  Coronado,  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Costa  Rica,  Authorizing  Him  to  Continue 
and  Complete  the  Conquest  of  the  Said  Province,  as  Far 
as  the  Borders  of  Veragua  and  of  Panama,  from  one  Sea 

'    to  the  Other,    and    Including    the    Valleys    of    Chiriqui. 

Guatemala,   October  8,    1601 586  215 

Letter  From  the  Licentiate,  Don  Ambrosio  Santaella  y 
Melgarejo,  Auditor  of  the  Audiencia  of  Guatemala,  Con- 
cerning the  Execution  of  the  Royal  Cedula  of  April  30, 
1714,  Relating  to  Extermination  of  the  Mosquitos 587  218 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Various  Negotiations  Which  Have 

Been  Made  in  Respect  to  Opening  the  Canal  of  Nicaragua    588  227 

Opinion  of  Wheaton  Concerning  the  Status  of  the  Mosquito 
Indians 589  233 

Fundamental  Law  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  St.  Thomas 

de  Angostura,  December  17,  1819 590  233 

Mr.  Livingston  to  Mr.  Buchanan.  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua, 
December   16,    1847 59i  237 

Agreement  Between  the  States  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
Nicaragua  Steam  Company  of  New  York,  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  Communications  Between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific.     Managua,  March  14,  1849 592  238 

Mr.  Bancroft  to   Senor  Don  Francisco  Castellon.     United 

States  Legation,  London,  July  14,  1849 593  244 

Contract  Between  the  State  of  Nicaragua  and  the  "Ameri- 
can Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company" 594  245 

Viscount  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Abbott  Laurence.  Foreign  Of- 
fice, November  13,   1849 595  256 
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Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.     April   19,    1850 596  258 

Viscount  Palmerston  to  Sir  Henry  Buliver.    Foreign  Office, 

May   28,    1850 597  263 

Mr.  Clayton  to  Mr.  Henry  Bulwer.  Department  of  State. 
Washington,    July    4,    1850 598  265 

Proposed  Basis  of  an  Arrangement  for  Settling  Central 
American  Affairs.  Crampton-Webster.  Washington, 
April    30,    1852 599  267 

Mr.    Everett,    Secretary    of    State,   to    President    Fillmore. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  January  3,  1853 600  270 

Report  Submitted  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mason.  February 

11,1853   601  271 

Mr.  Dobbin  to  Commodore  Hollins.  U.  S.  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  April  14,  1853 602  275 
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tion of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  of  July  4,  1850 603  278 

Statement  of  Lord  Clarendon  for  Mr.  Buchanan.  Foreign 
Office,   May  2,   1854    604  286 

Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Marcoleta.  August 
2,    1854    605  288 

President  Pierce,  Third  Annual  Message.     1855 606  289 

Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Dalls.  Department  of  State,  Washing- 
ton,   May   24,    1856 607  290 

Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dallas,  July  26, 
1856    608  293 

Articles  14,  15,  16,  17,  18  and  19,  of  the  Treaty  of  June  21, 
1867  Between  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua.  Dickin- 
son-Ayon    609  293 

Constitution  of  Costa  Rica,  December  7,  1871 610  297 

Instructions  from  Mr.  Fish  to  General  Schenck.  Department 

of  State,  Washington.     April  26,  1873 611  297 

Convention  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 

Republic  of   Nicaragua 612  298 
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